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tKTBOVUCtlOK AND VLAN OF TttE WHOlS WOKK-'-tNi'LVElrCS OF 
ÜT£]LATUJIS OV X.IFE ANP ON TH£ <;HABACT£E OF NaVIONA-^ 
F0E.TBY OF THE GR£EK)9 DOWN. TO THS AGE OF SOPHOCLES. 

In tke following discourses, it is my design to give a 
general view of the developement and of the spirit of 
literature among the moist illustrious nations of an- 
dent as well as of modem times ; but my principal 
i&bject is to represent literature as it has exerted its 
influence on the afiairs of active life, on the fate of 
nations, and on the progressive character of ages. 

During 'the last hundred years, the human mind^ 
inore particularly in Germany^ has undergone a great, 
and, in one point of view at least, a fortunate alte- 
ration. Not that the individual productions of art^ 

VOL. I, A 
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or inquiries into science, to which this period hasr 
given birth, are entitled to indiscriminate praise» or 
have attained equal success ; but a mighty change 
has taken place in the quarter where it was most 
necessary, in tlie regard and interest whidi the world 
at large bestows on literature ; and among us, above 
all other people, in the influence which it has already 
exerted, and is likely in a much greater degree to 
exert on us, both as individuals and as a nation. 

Our men of letters formed, tiU of late, a body al- 
together cut off from the rest of the world, and quite 
as distinct from the society of the higher orders as 
these were from the mass of the people. Keppler 
and Leibnitz composed far the greater part of their 
works in Latin ; and Frederick of Prussia, in his 
turn, both of thinking and of writing, was a French- 
man. AU national recollections, and all national 
feelings^ were either abandoned to the common peo* 
pie, who still maintained among them some rem- 
nant, however feeble and mutilated, of the spirit of 
" the good old time ;" or formed in secret the inspi- 
ration and the enthusiastic pursuit of a few poets 
and authors, who at first indeed applied themselves 
to these objects in the hope of bringing about a new 
state of things by their means. So long, however, as 
this was alone attempted by some particular classes 
of society, there could be little chance that the 
youthftd enthusiasm of their design should be justir 
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feed by success, or crowned by oinseque&ces of uni- 
versal utility. 

During the whole of the latter part of thie seven- 
teenth, and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
this complete separation between the men of letters 
and the people of fashion^ aaid between them and 
the rest of the nation, was universal throughout 
Germany ; and^ indeed, these unnatural distinctions 
and their necessary consequences proti^ted no in- 
considerable influence in particular quarters, long 
after the general mind had become sirfftciently pre- 
pared for the reception of a new state of things, and 
a more rational arrangement of Society» 

The great number of distinguished workis, ot at 
least of remarkable and praiseworthy attempts, which, 
especially after the middle of the eighteenth century^ 
were perpetually making their appearance in the 
Grerman tongue, succeeded, at length, in attracting 
universal attention, partly to tl^ too much neglect^ 
ed history of oiu* country, and to the many beauti-> 
fill traits of magnanimity and virtue which are relat-^ 
€d in our ancient chronicles ; partly to the innate 
excellencies of our language itself,— "the strength, the 
richness, and the flexibility which it never fails to 
display, when it is employed in a manner adapted 
to its character. The more that national feelings 
and recollections were revived, the more also was our 
love awakened for our mother tongue/ That ^c« 
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quaintanoe unth foreign languages» tvhether dead of 
living, which is necessary for men of letters and men 
of fiishion, was no longer connected with ne^ect of 
their vemacular speech ; a neglect which is always 
sure to work its own revenge on those who practise 
it, and whidi can never he supposed to create any 
prejudice either in fiivour of their politeness or thrar 
^rudittoD. The great attention with which {omgd 
languages had heen studied« was, however, at thi» 
period« of infinite advantage to our own ; for every 
foreign language, even a living one, most of neces- 
sity he acquired in a more exact manner than our 
vemacular tongue. Thus the mind heoomea-sluarpen^ 
^ for the perception of the general principles of 
language ; and in the end we apply to the polishing 
and enriching of our own language that acutenea» 
which we have been accustomed to exercise on others^ 
It has become» in a word, the great object of gene^ 
ral ambition to add to the strength and the varieky; 
whidi are the distinguishing exceU^u^ies of our na^ 
tive tongue, all those other advantages wh^h char-^ 
acterise the most cultivated languages of andent as 
well as of modem times. 

It is, however, myptqrpoi^ to exhibit a picture 
not of German literature alone, but of -the literature 
of the European nations in general. . There cannot 
therefore be any impropriety in anticipating the re- 
mark, that during the eighteenth century, the li^ 
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teratufe of many other countries underwent a 
change similm- to that which took phice in our own, 
and manifested the same di€rposdtion to resume 
those national characteristics, and that national 
«pirit which it had been the ambition of the 
preceding period, as much as possible, to obliter-r 
Ate. The example of England will sufficiently 
illustrate my meaning. Even there, during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, while the 
country lay exhausted and droqnng under the oon^ 
«equences of the civil wars of Cromwell, the public 
taste became corrupted, insipid, tame, sickly, and 
un-English. The language itself wcus neglected, 
and the great kM poets and authors were sinking 
&8t into oUivion: But so soon as by a ftrtunate 
revolution, the political independence of England 
came again to be displayed, her national literature 
also began to revive. The French taste, which the 
English had adopted, became every day weaker; 
and they recurred at last, with redoubled affection, 
to the old poets of their country. It became an 
object of much study to preserve their language in 
all its strength and integrity; a number of great 
writers arose ; and since that time, so strong and so 
imdianging have been their ^re and partiality for 
«very monument, and every relic, however minute, 
of British history and British antiquities, that, so 
far as thi$ matter is concerned, we can reproach theiü 
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Bational character vdth only tlie one glorious fiuilt 
pf a too exclusive admiration of their country« 

A separation» such as I have mentioned, between 
the men of letters and the courtly society, and 
again between both of these and the common pec^le» 
is destructive of all national character. It is ne^ 
cessary that the diflPerent natural circumstances 
and situations of the various classes of mankind, 
should, in a certain degree, work together, before we 
can either attain, or enjoy excellence in the produce 
tions of mind. Where was there ever any work 
entitled to be called truly perfect, in the format 
tion of which the strength and enthusiasm of youth 
have not laboured in companionship with the expe^ 
rience and maturity of manhood ? Even the ten^ 
demess of womanly feeling must not be excluded 
from exerting its due influence on the works of lir 
terature f because, when the character of a nation is 
once truly formed» that noble sense of delicacy 
which is peculiar to the sex, may do much towards 
maintaining it in its purity, and preventing it from 
ov^stepping the limits of the beautiftd. There are 
only two common principles on which every work of 
imagination must more or less proceed ;; ßrsU On the 
expression of those feelings which are common to 
all men of elevated thinki^g; and, secondly , On 
those patriotic feelings and associations peculiar to 
the people in whose language it is composed, and 
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jon whom it is to exert its neaai^t and most power- 
ful influence. 

That the formation of a national character re- 
quires a ocunbination of all those powers and far 
culties, which we hut too often keep distinct and 
isolated, is a truth which has at least begun to be 
felt. The learning of the philosopher, — ^the acute- 
ness and promptitude of the man of business,— 
the earnestness and enthusiasm of the soHtary art- 
ist, — ^that lightness and flexibility of mental im- 
pression, and every fleeting delicacy which we can 
only find, and learn to find, in the intercourse of 
society ; all these are now brought somewhat into 
contact with each other, or at least do not stand 
aloof in such total separation as of old. 

But however much literature has of late gained in 
most . countries, by becoming more national, more 
spirited, and more connected with the affairs of life, 
the evil of which I have complained, is yet far from 
being altogether removed. In Germany we may 
still, on many occasions, see literature and active 
life stand separated like two different worlds, having 
no influence on each other. If all the individual 
varieties of mental exertion, and mental produc- 
tion (which we dass under the common name of 
literature,) be not in a great measure lost to the 
world ; at least they are far, very far, from exerting 
their due influence on us, either as individuals or as 
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a nation. Let us only eantanpkte tor a nMmeat 
the actual state of literature, but particuhriy thoMi 
causes whidi are most powerfiil in their inflimice on 
liteifttttre itsd^ and on the estimatmi in whidi it is 
genetally held. 

It seems to he ooiisidered as a common right 
to all poets and artistic to live only in the world 
of their ovm thoughts, and to be quite unfitted 
fdr the world wliich other men inhaUt. Con« 
ceming tie man of eruditien, it is a maxim iü 
every month that he is a being of no practical uti* 
lity. Every one nustrusts the skill of the orat^, 
and imagines that he has the powo* to b^nd the 
trudi to his own purposes, with the dengn «f de- 
ceiying and misleading ns. That {diilosqihy is 
fiften ni<N:e apt to lead an age wrong, toad betmy it 
into the most unfortunate errors, than really to en- 
lighten and maintain it in the truth, is soffidently 
manifest from our own exp^ence and the hist<^ <^ 
«the present age. Through the reciprocal animosi- 
ties and complaints of philosophers themselves, it 
has become commonly known, even among the im- 
initiated, how seldom they are in good understand- 
ing with each other ; and from this circumstance, 
the opinion has gone abroad that, in general, phi- 
losophical tenets exett no practical influence dn 
tibose who maintain them, and that philosophers, 
like other men, more frequently accommodate their. 



|B)pfai&)te to tlidr defies» tbistn äieir desires to thdi? 
fffixmod. Yet notteig am be iMre iiratioiml than 
to endieari^ to bring into discredit the noblest 
rtniggie whkhit is in the peiwier of man to teake, — > 
1i» irtnggte $^t kne^vrle)^ in the investigation 
of truidi^^ mkel^ on acipiint of the general difficnlty 
of the undertaking, and the ill success or ill eon- 
dMfct of particidaF hiquirers. üere is indeed nq 
ooeasion to wonder that men^ perpetually occu- 
pied witli the weighty affiiirs of political and 
<rf active Me, should insider the petty disputes 
of writens as a meie speetade of amusement, 
neillia: Vöry mteresting nor very important. Even 
tifee ooittililtes number of booka must produce, in 
the greatar proportion of ieadä:s, such a feeling 
pf satiety, that nothing can appear more completely 
tiiffing, superfluous, and unprofitable, than a new 
boc&9 ^ding &oe more to the heap of authors 
whmn they have already in their hands. In this 
äseifdäy however, I have omitted to notice that, in 
my (pinion, winters of aU sorts, poets, learned men, 
and artists, »re themselves the cause of a great 
share of that contempt of literature which is so 
prevalent throughout <he wtwid; for this reason, 
that they very seldom speak their mind freely and 
decidedly on the subject. But even if all the re- 
pmaches which are commonly cast on authors and 
Aeir works were, <m the whole, just and weDr 
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üiunded^ mil any one deny tliat th^e are at least 
gLorioufi exeeptioQs to the rule,-— works both of 
learning and of genius, which in rehition to the 
world in general, to their country» and to the 
age, fulfil every wish that could he fonned» md aie 
in all respects absolute and perfect? And if this 
be so, why are men so slow to recognise the ab- 
surdity of this. general n^lect, which has no 
better logic to support it than that which throws 
the blame of partial and temporary abuses of Ute- 
rature, on the essence of literature itself, a thing 
every way so great and so important ? Or why da 
they persist in keejung literary men in a state of 
separation from the world at large, — a ätuatiou 
from which so many of their errors and defects are,, 
in aU probability, derived ? 

But in order to discover with perfect deamess and 
precision the importance of literature, both in its ori- 
ginal destination, and in the power which it certain-^ 
ly exerts on the worth and welfiure of nations, let us 
for a moment consider it under both of these as- 
pects. And, in the first place, let us regard the 
true nature and object, the wide extent, and origi- 
nal dignity of literature. Under this name, then, 
I comprehend all those arts and sciences, and all 
those mental exertions which have human life, and 
man himself, for their object ; but which, manifest- 
ing themselves in no external effect, energise only isx 
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.thought and speech, and without requiring any oor- 
poreal matter on which to operate, display intellect 
as emhodied in written language. Under this are in- 
cluded, first, the art of poetry, and the kindred art of 
narration or history; next, all those higher exertions 
of pure reason and intellect which have hiunan life 
9nd man himself for their ohject, and which have 
influence upon hoth ; and, last of all, eloquenyoe and 
wit, whenever these do not escape in the fleeting 
vehicle of oral communication, hut remain displayed 
in the more substantial and lasting form of written 
productions. And when I have enumerated these, 
I imagine I have comprehended almost every thing 
which can enter into the composition of the intd* 
lectual life of man, — ^With the single exception of 
reason,— and even reason can scarcely operate without 
the intervention of language*— is there any thing 
more important to man, more peculiar to him, or 
more inseparable from his nature than speech? Nature 
indeed could not liave bestowed on us a gift mcare 
precious than the human voices which, possessii^ 
sounds for the expression of every feeling, and being 
capable of distinctions as minute, and combinations aa 
intricate, as the most complex instrument of musics 
is thus enabled to furnish materials so admirable for 
the formation of artificial language. The greatest 
and most important discovery of human ingenuity 
is writing ; there is no impiety in saying that it was 
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9cucdj in the power of the Deity to confer on man 
ft moi» gloriocbB piiefient tbaii language, by the 
medium of which he himself has been revealed to 
w, and which affofds at once the strongest bond of 
nnion, and the best instrument of communication. 
So inseparable indeed are mind and language^ so 
identicjdly one are thought and speed), that although 
we most always hold reason to be the great charac- 
teristic and peculiar attribute of man,, yet language 
also, when we regard its original oligect and intrinsic 
dignity, is well entitled to be ctmsidered as a com- 
ponent part of the intellectual structure of our beings 
And although, in strict application and rigid ex-i 
pression, thought and speech always are, and always 
must be rcgatded as two things metaphysically dis^ 
ünetr^yei there only can we find these two disments 
in disunion, where one or both have been employed 
mnparfectly or amiss. Nay such is the effect of the 
original union or identity that, in their most extensive 
irarieties of application, they can never be totally 
disunited, but must always remain mseparable, and 
pvery where be exerted in combination. 

However greatly both of these high gifts, which 
are so essentially the same, — these, the proudest dis- 
tinctions of human nature, which have made man 
what he is, may be in many instances misdirected 
and abused ; still our innate and indestructible sense 
^ the original dignity of speech and language, is 
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(rtiffieieiitly maiiifest, fix>m the impiMrtatrce whieh wei 
attach to them, ib the £c9ination of all out particulaif 
ju%ineRt« andopiiUQn& Whutinfluenoe the art 
üf 8peakiiif ha« upon our judgment in the aflbirs of 
active lile^ and in all the relations oi societyi — ^what 
power the fisroe of expression et^ where exerts oyei 
our thoughts, it Mpovld be superfluous to detail Th« 
same considerations whidh govern us in our judg^ 
ment of individuals, determine us also in our qpi^ 
bions ewceming nations ; and we ar§ at once disponed 
to look, upon that people as the most enlightened 
and the most polkhed, which makes use of the most 
elear, precise» appropriate, and i^eeable medium 
(if expifiession: insomuch, that we not unfrequently 
allow outselves to be biassed even to wea)ai.ess by 
the external advantage of diction and utterance^ 
imd pay more attentioti to the vehicle than tothf 
intrinsic value of the thoughts themselves» or the 
moral character of those from whom they jstoceed. 
Nor do we Ibrm our opinions ill this manner otm^ 
ceming those individivds alone, and those people 
who reäde in our vicinity, cff with whom we are 
personally acqüräited ; but We apply the same 
standard to those who are removed to/the greatest 
distance from us, both in time and situation. Let 
us take, for instance, the example of a people which 
we have always been accustomed to dass under the^ 
general epithet of barbariaus« ^6 soon as some oh- 
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serving traveller makes himself acquainted with theii? 
language, this unfavourable opinion begins essentially 
to be changed. ^ Barbarians ! ' he will say ' they 
' are indeed barbarians^ for they are unacquainted 
^ with our arts and our refinements^ äs well as with 

* those moral evils which are so often their conse-* 

* quences i but it is at least impossible to deny that 
^ they possess a sound and strong understandings 

* and a natural acuteness, which we cannot observe 

* without admiration. Their brief replies are most 
'touching, and not unfrequently display a native 

* vein of wit. Their language is powerftJ and ex- 
' pressive, and possesses the most marked clearness 
' and precision/ Thus in all situations, and in all 
affairs, we are accustomed and compelled to reason 
from language to intellect, and from the expression 
to the thought. But these are only solitary ex-* 
amples in solitary cases« 

The true excellence and importance of those arts 
and sciences which exert and display themselves in 
writing, may be seen, in a more general point of view^ 
in the great influence which they have exerted on the 
character and fate of nations, throughout the history 
of the world. Here it is that lita^ature appears in 
all its reach and comprehension, as the epitome of aU 
the intellectual capabilities and progressive improve- 
ments of mankind. If we look back to the history 
of our species, and observe what circumstances have 
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given to any one nation the greatest advantages over 
others^ we shall not, I ;think, hesitate to admit that 
there is nothing so necessary to the whole improve 
ment, or rather to the whole intellectual existence of 
a nation, as the possession of a plentiful store of those 
national recollections and associstions, which asre lost 
in a great measure during the dark ages of in&nt tso 
ciety, but whidi it forms the great object of the poetic 
cal art to perpetuate and adorn. Such national reool^ 
lections, the noblest inheritance which a people can 
possess, bestow an advantage which no other riches 
can supply ; for when a people are exalted in their 
feelings, and ennobled in their own estimation, by 
the consciousness that they have been iUustriou« in 
ages that are gone by, — that these recollections have 
come down to them from a remote and a heroicances- 
try, — ^in a word, that they have ä Tixdkmal poetry of 
their own, we are willing to acknowledge that their 
pride is reasonable, and they are raised in our eyes by 
the same circumstance which gives them devation 
in their own^ It is not from the extent of its un- 
dertakings alone, or from the remarkable nature of 
the incidents of its history, that we judge of the 
character and importance of a nation. Many ^ 
nation, which has undergone in its time all the va- 
rieties of human fortune, has simk nameless into 
oblivion, and left behind scarcely a trace of its ex 
dstence. Others, more fortunate, have transmitted 



to porterity the memory of their itiflaen^ and ihe 
fione of their oonqiMsts ; and yet ive acarcdly hold 
the naitative to be worthy of our attention, imleait 
the spirit of die nation has been sudi as to com- 
municate its interest to those undertakings and 
those incidents whidi at best oeciipy bat too gnat 
a space in the history of the nvoiid. Remarkable 
äctionsj, great events» and strange catastrophes^ are 
not of themsdlTes suffident to ptesäire the admi« 
ration and determine the judgment of posterity; 
These are <mly to be attained by a nation nrho 
have given dear proofi that they were not insensible 
instruments in the. hands of destiny» but were 
themsdves eonsdoos of tiie gi'eatness of their 
deeds and the singularity of their fortunes^ This 
national consciousness, espresdng iteelf in works 
of narrative and ilhusitiatiaoD, is .History. A 
people whose days of gliory and victory |iave been 
cdebrated by the pen of a Livy» whose inisfbr*^ 
tunes and decline have been bequtethed to pos«" 
terity in the pages of a Tacitus^ acquires a strange 
pre-eminence by the genius of her historians, and 
is no longer in any danger of being classed with 
the vulgar . multitude of nations which, ocoipying 
no place in the history of human intellect, as soon 
as they have performed theii" part of conquest or 
defeat on the stage of the world, pass away from 
our view, and sink for evar into oblivion. The 
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poet) the painter, or the aciilptor, though endued 
with all the power and all the magic of his art,-^ 
though capable of reaching or embodying the 
boldest flights of imagination; — ^the philosopher, 
though he may be able to scrutinise the most 
hidden depth of human thought (rare as these at- 
tainments may be, and few equals as he may und 
4n the society with which he is surrounded), can, 
during the period of his own life, be known and 
appreciated only by a few. But the sphere of his 
influence exteüds with the progress of ages^ and his 
name shines brighter and broader as it grows old. 
Compared with his, the fame of the legislator, 
among distant nations, and the celebrity of new 
institutions^ appears uncertain and obscure'» while 
the glory of the conqueror, after a few centuries 
have sunk into the all-whelming, all-destroying 
abyiss of time, is for ever fading in its lustre,, until 
at length it perhaps affords a subject of exultation 
to läome plodding antiquarian, that he should be 
able to discover some glimmerings of a name which 
had once challenged the rererence of the world. 
.It may safely be affirmed^ that not only among the 
^modems, but even^in -^the later ages of antiquity, 
the preservation and extension of the &me of 
Greece were at least as much the work of Homer 
and Plato, äs of Solon and Alexander. The tri- 
bute of attention which all the European nations 
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«o /wilUi^Iy pay to the history of the Greeks, at 
the anthors and ^mmplea of European refinements 
is in truth more rightly due to the philosopher and 
the poet» than to the conqueror and the legislator. 
The influence which the works and the genius of 
Homer have of themsdves produced on after ages^ 
or rather indeed on the general duoracter and ira^ 
provement of the human ra^, has alone been ftr 
m<»:e durable, and far more extensiTe, than tiie 
combined effects of all the institutions of the Athe- 
nian, and all the heroic deeds and transcendent 
▼ict(»ies of the Macedonian. In truth, if Sdoa 
and Alexander still continue to he ghmous and im^ 
mortal names, their glory and imuKMtality aire te 
be traced rather to the influence which, by certain 
accidents, their genius has exerted on the inteUeo- 
tual character and prepress of the species, than to 
the intrinsic value of a system of municipal laws 
altogether discrepant ifrom our own, or to the e«^ 
tablishment of a few dynasties which hafve lo6g 
since passed away. 

We must not indeed expect to find many poets 
or many philosophers whose genius or whose ce- 
lebrity have in any degree entitled fhem to be 
compared with Homer and Flato. But wherever 
one is to be found, he, like them, is deservedly 
valued by posterity as a solitary light ki the midst 
of dari^ness^ a sure index and a common standard» 
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by which we may forin an estimate of the intellec- 
tual power and refinement of the age and nation 
which gave him birth. 

If to these high adrseitages cf a national poetry 
and national tfaditions, of a history abounding 
in subjects of meditation, of refined art, and pro- 
fund s<»ence^ we add the gifts of eloquence, of 
wit, and of a language of society adapted to aH 
the ends of ekgant intercourse, but not abused to 
the purposes of immorality ; we have filled up the 
picture of a pddshed and intellectual people, and 
we have a fuD view of what a perfect and compre- 
liensive literature ought to be^ - 

Animated as I am % the wi^h to represent Hte« 
rature in all its importance, aäd in all> the inflti-« 
ence which it exerts on the affairs of mankind, I 
ain &r from being insensilile to the diffic^ ties of the 
task which I have undertaken. I am weS aware 
that, on one hand, from my desire to i>e Brief and 
CGfnprehensive, I may be in danger of passing over 
many things in a cursory; and perhaps an inci- 
dental manner, which might well deserve the fuUest 
explanation and detail ; while^ on the other hand, 
firom my anxiety to establish the justice of my 
opinions. By a refetc^noe to historical facts, I may 
be apt to dwell on ]räfticular points to a length 
which, by those who have not made literature the 
great business of their liyes^ may be esteemed use- 
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less and unprofitable. I am however encouraged 
to proceed in my attempt, by the long intimacy in 
which I have lived with many departments of lite-^ 
rature. The ground indeed is so rich and so ex- 
tensive, that no one who is at all acquainted with 
its nature can be in much danger of believing him- 
self to have exhausted it. Bui my familiarity 
with a subject which has occupied almost the whole 
of my life, may perhaps be no inadequate pre- 
paration for givuig a comprehensive sketeh of lite- 
rature as a whole. It should at least enable me 
to distinguish, with some precision, between what 
is usefiil only as a step to something farther, and 
what possesses in itself the importance of an end ; 
as well as between those results whose value can 
be estimated only by the learned, and those which 
possess qualities calculated to render them interest^ 
ing in the eyes of the world at lai^. 
: The whole of our mental refinement L» in so 
great a degree derived, from that of the audits, 
that it would be extremely difficult to treat of lite^ 
rature in any way, without bestowing at least a few 
introductory observations on the writers of Greece 
and Rome. It would, above all things, be impos^ 
sible to draw a picture of the progress of literature 
in general, or to form any estimate of . the relative 
merits of the works which have . appeared in our 
own time, without Imying previpusly described, m 
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fiome sort, the peculiar excellencies of the great 
masterpieces of antiquity. The history of Greece, 
beyond that of any other country, affords the most 
striking illustration of the «strength and beauty to 
which literature may attain, when its progress is 
fostered by the public care of an ingenious and 
lively people ; and, in a different period of the same 
eventful story, the poisonous influence, and de- 
structive consequences of a sophistical eloquence, 
are displayed with a power and a clearness for 
which we should elsewhere seek in vain. 

The view which I propose to take of antiquity 
shaU, however, be short and compressed, howevier 
much I might be tempted to extend my account of 
the literature of nations, to whom we are indebted 
for so large a share of our mental cultivation, and 
from whom we have derived so rich a legacy of 
* models, in every department both of letters and of 
art. In the same brief manner I shall notice what 
the literature of Europe has derived from the 
oriental nations, whether in the more remote ages 
of antiquity, or during the flourishing period of 
Greece and Home, or in consequence of the inti- 
mate connections which have subsisted between 
Europe and Asia in modem times. It is true that, 
were I to write in a manner strictly chronological, 
the ancient monuments of Asiatic and Egyptian 
genius would cpme to be considered before those of 
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the Greeks. But ^ it is my principal olgeot t# 
give a historieal vißw of our European refinement, 
and to represent literature as mfluenfdng the aiair» 
of active life, I apprehend I shall act more suitably 
to my design, if I postpone my aeeount of those 
matters in which ^e have been indebted to the 
genius (^ the east, till I come to treat of that per 
riod in oyr history, when these first began to hare 
a considerable sbitrß in the fonnataom of the intel- 
lectual character of the jSuropeans. I shall then 
with particular attention review the antiquities of 
our northern ancestors, and the mythology of the 
Goths, together with the poetry and fietiw of chi- 
valry which are derived from these sources. The 
influence of the crushes, and the eflfeets of the in^^ 
teri^ourse which at that period took place betwe^i 
the Franks and the Saracenic nations, will come 
next to be considered. In the remaining lectures^ I 
shall describe the period whi(^ has elapsed since 
the revival qf letters, and conclude with a full and 
particular review of the literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the mean time should I be so fortunate» while 
I am occupied with the history of andent litera- 
ture, as to shew sonie things which are well known, 
and have been often treated by preceding writers, in 
a new light and a new connection, — I hope I shall 
have the greater chance of meeting with a patient 



liearing; wli», m tbe progiress of my labours, I 
diaü sometimei veatare to try the j^ioductions of 
later ages, and more particularly those of our own 
timeSt by the test of principles which are, in my 
opinion» well entitled to respect and admiration, al* 
though they may not unfirequently appejur to he 
totally in oppofidti<m to the adknpwledged cwons q( 
ancient critickoL 



In addition to the reasons which I have al- 
ready assigned for bc^ginning my account of lite- 
rature in general, with a de^oription pf that of the 
Greeks, I may notice that they are the only people 
who can be said to have, in almost every respect, 
created their own literature ; and the excellence 
of whose attainments stands almost entirely uncon- 
nected with the previous cultivation of any other 
nations. This is what we can by no means- assert 
^ther of the Roman literature, or of that of the 
modem nations of Europe« It i^ indeed true, ac- 
cording to their own testimony, that the Greek§! 
derived th^ alphabet fro;m the Phoenicians ; and 
the first principles of architecture and mathematii- 
cal sciences, as well as many detached ideas of 
their philosophers^ and many of the useAd arts of 
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life, from the Egyptians or the early inhabitanta of 
Asia. Their oldest traditions and poems, more« 
over, have many points of resemblance to the most 
ancient remiuns of the Asiatic nations. But aU 
this amounts to nothing more than a few scattered 
faints or mutilated recollections; and may indeed 
be all referred to the common origin of mankind» 
and tiie necessary influence of that district of the 
world, in which the mental improvement of our 
species was first considered as an object of geneial 
concern. Whatever the Greeks learned or borrow- 
ed firom others, by the skill with which they im- 
proved, and the purposes to which they applied it, 
became thenceforth altogether their own. If they 
were indebted to those who had gone before them 
for solitary ideas, and unconnected hints^ the great 
whole of tiieir intellectual refinement was unques- 
tionably the wQrk of their own genius. The Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, and the modem Europeans, 
set out with the possession of a complete body of 
literature, and examples of high cultivation derived 
firom nations more ancient than themselves ; the Ro- 
mans receiving this rich l^acy from the Greeks ; 
and the modem Europeans being the common heirs 
of both of these peoples, as well as of much of th6 
learning and refinement of the orientals,— -posses- 
sions which, till within the two last centuries, they 
can scarcely be said either to have approprii|ted to. 
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their own uses/cH* rendered more Valuable by the 
additions of their own ingenuity. 

There are three great incidents which dividis the 
Ivhofe of the truly illustrious period of Greek his- 
tory into as many different parts, and which alse 
form three epochs in the history of the mental imr 
provement of our species ; the Persian war, in the 
first place, when the Greeks contended for the 
maintenance of their political fi-eedöm and indepen« 
dence, with imited strength and success so glorioujst^ 
against the overwhelming power of Asia; — ^the 
Pelopennesian war, in the seoond place, a civil war 
between Athens on the one hand, and the Dorie 
states on the other, wfaidi raged throughout the 
whole of their country for the space of twenty-seven 
years ; in the course of which the arms of kindred 
tribes were turned against each other, and the po^ 
litical power of Greece was destroyed by the valour 
of her own children ; — and last of all, the expedi* 
tion of Alexander, by means of which the spirit 
and the empire of Greece were extended over a 
great part of Asia, like the scattering of a nungled 
seed, destined to ^ve birth in afta: ageß to a nek 
harvest both of evil and of good. A new Graeco- 
Asiatic taste and turn of thinking were produced 
at this period, which formed a bond of connection 
more dose than had ever before imited Europe and 
Asia ; whose influence indeed has never ceased, and 
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whi(^'«t thi3 BUMoent exarto no ineoBfiideraUe 
power over those who axe ficaiedy aware of its exia« 
te»oe* 

Had the Greeks hean imsuccessfid in the war 
which they waged in defence of thek liberty against 
the F^»iap8» and bad their conntry hemme at last 
a pnwinea of the great empire of Xerxes» their 
place in tSie histmy of the human mind must have 
hem widely different from that whkh they at pre* 
sent hold. They must have remaned statioimy 
Vfh&ce the Persians found them ; w, it is piohaUe» 
they might have declined from the eminmee to 
which they had already attained^ It is true that» 
to a Gortain, degree» they must always have remain« 
ed an mtdlectual, and eiren a r^ad pofcqple. Like 
other cultivated nation» whiph && under the power 
of Persia, — the Egyptians for instance, the Jfews, or 
the Phqenieians»-*-^ey would have retained their 
language and thw authors» aod m part» it may he, 
their customs and their laws ; for the government 
of Persia was» upon the whole» imgularly mild» 
aQd by far the noblest and the best of all the uni-> 
vernal empires whieh the world has ever seen. But 
the spirit of man nevej readies» without freedom» 
that hi^ tone to which it attained during the 
glorious struggle rf the Greeks, 

The whole happy period of the political history 
of Greece, as well as all the glories of her litera* 



tuTß, o(9ciq>7 '^^ ^eater i^)9ise thin the threie bun- 
ded yeofs which mteryßiied between SpIm, «od 
Alexaader. 

With Solon commenees a new epoch eyen in the 
literatUFe of Greece. Not wly does the p^ecting 
of lyric and the beginning of dramatic poetry {aK 
milliip thiß period ; it alffo gave birth to a crowd of 
didactic poets, who aiHgktraed the opening cim<K 
fidty <^ the public mind» and displayed, in all the 
beauty q( verse, the fitness of xmml laws» and the 
physical' structure of the imiverset It was then, 
too, that Herodotus carried at once to perfection 
the art of writing in prose. The freedom of spirit 
whidb Solon introduced and rendei^ durable, and 
tli^ Hberal education which the whole system of his 
Jaws rendered indiq[>qpsibly necessary to the m^ 
and wealthy citizens of Athens» soon rendered tb^ 
state which had heea enlightened by his l^dation» 
a central point of illumination to ail the repuUics 
of Greece. 

This happy period ended witib Alexander tibe 
Great. Demosthenes was bom only one year later 
than the too suoeessful oonquaror who w^ged the 
last war against the independent^ of his country» 
and he was the last great writer whose worlds wa:e 
addressed to the Greeks as a natiim^ The Gredica 
continued indeed long afterwards to be ^ polished 
»nd a litcrnry people. Iii Egypt, under ^ 
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FtolemieS) they became a more leaned and a more 
philosophical people than they had ever been in the 
days of their ancient glory at home ; but they wer« 
no longer a nation, and with their freedom their 
whole strength of feeling, and the peculiar tone of 
their spirit was for ever lost 

Within so short a space, then, lies all that vast 
and manifold creation of productions whidi, even 
to this hour, render Greece the object of universal 
wonder and reverence ; a great spectacle, and well- 
deserving of thought; a period fruitful beyond 
measure, both of evil and of good, and thereby 
doubly instructive. The whole history of the 
world can shew but one more such spectacle of 
the real developement of awakened intellect ; but 
that we shall have full leisure to consider in the 
sequel. 

With Solon the proper epoch of Grecian litera« 
ture begins. Before his time the Greeks possessed no 
more than commonly falls to the share of every people 
who are blessed with a favourable corporeal organiza- 
tion, while they are animated with the fresh impulse 
of a youthfrQ society — ^traditions which hold the 
plaice of histories, and songs and poems which are 
repeated and remembered so as to serve instead of 
books. Such songs calculated to arouse national 
feelings, and to give animation in the hour of 
hsAÜe ;— or to be sung at the festivals c{ their re«^ 
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Ügioii j'-^-or to perpetuate the joys of a successfiil^ 
ÖT the rage and hatred of a slighted lover ;— or the 
tears which the poet has consecrated to the me^. 
mory of his departed mistress» — ^all these ware pos- 
sessed by the Greeks, in the utmost variety, fiom 
the most early period of their existence as a natioiLi 
Still more valuable are those songs of narrative, which 
express not the feelings that seize and overpower an 
individual poet, but embody the recollection and the 
feelings of the people, — ^the faint memory of an al- 
most fabulous antiquity,-— ^the achievments of heroes^ 
and of gods,'-r-the origin of ^a nation, and the crea^ 
tipn of the world. But even these are to be f(mnd 
in abundance among oth^ natimis as well as among 
the Gredcs. There is only one production, the high 
pre-eminence df which gives to the eaiiy ages of 
the Greeks a . decided superiority over those of 
every other people, — ^the Homeric poems, the still 
astonishing works of the Iliad and the Odyssey^ 
These indeed are the Work of a precedii^ age ; 
but it is sufficiently evident from the language, the. 
contents, and above all from the spirit of these 
poems, that they were designed and composed 
within a short tune (probably within a century) of 
the age of Solon^ In his tin^ at all events, and 
partly by means of his personal exertions, they 
vTere &st rescued from the precariousness and for- 
getfiulness of oral recitation^ arranged in the order 
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in which we see tbem, and rendered, äs th^ hatvcf 
ever sinee oontintled to be, the objects of umveisal 
attention and r^ard. 

Sblon and his suceessors in the gov^nmient oi 
Athens, Pisktmtns and the Pittstrafidtt, 09et nod 
above the delight whsch they must htfve derived 
from the ccmipositiens th^nselvei, were fKfdbably in-^ 
ineneed by views of a nature pvcrely political, to^ 
intei^est themselves in the pr ese lvarti w e( the Ho^ 
meric poems. About this period, that is six hun^ 
dred yeaors before Christ, the indqiendeMe of the 
Greeks of Asia Minor was nrach threatened, not 
indeed as yet by ^ power of Feifsia, bnt by that 
of the Lydian monarchs^ whose kiogdon» was soon 
after swallowed up in the immense empire of Cyrus. 
As soon, however, as that conqueror had ov^come 
Croesus, and extended his power over the lesiser 
Asia, no clear-sighted piatriot eould any longer con-< 
ceal from himself the great danger whhh was im^ 
pendent over Greece. The greater part of tibe 
Grecian states, indeed, seem to have remained 
long in their security, without foreseeing the sform 
which was so near them, and which burst with i^t^h 
£iry on their continent during the reigns of Darius 
and (^ Xerxes. But the danger must 'have b^n 
soon and thoroughly perceived by Athens, Unked as 
she was in the closest intimacy with the Asiätle 
Greeks> not only by all the ties of a flouriiSitig^ 



«iommeice^ but tlso by tke eommm ^gin dT t&dr 
Ionic f aoe. The reviya} 4si thetde dd doi]^ wbkb 
relate haw Grecian her^des warfed wiäi u&ited 
strength agamist Asia, and laid «lege to the fnetro- 
2>oli6 of Priam; oceuiiredy «t leaistv at a veiy &wm* 
sijsik period, to lU^mrisK in ^ Greeks the pride öS 
hefoie&e&[^ aad ei^te them to fike dee& m 
the eause of l^ebr indepefideiice. 

Whether a&y midh er^tit aei the Troj[aft imr iVär 
in reafity took place» yfie Ime &o pdd^ävi^ means of 
deciding« The äyOMtf of Aga»ieiimon> a»d the 
Atiei^» however, &lb ah»oi^ ^vitläfflt the Iknitt 
of history. Keidier is it ait aft imlikely tibat imi^ 
intereoime subisdsted a^t a v^ early j^riod hiBtmett 
the Greek prainsida ^^d Am^ Mhiot ; £öt the in^ 
haUtants of the two countries ware kindred peopl^ 
«freaking ne^ly the same iangudge, and Pelops, 
&oin whom the peniiisula itsdf derived its nam^^ 
iwas ä native of Asia. That the carrying away df 
a single ][ninces8 should have been the caitter cS an 
ti&iversal and long protracted war, is, at teast^ abtin^ 
dantly conasteni with the spirk of the heroic times» 
and i&tdhty recals to our recolkction a päraSd 
period in the hlitory of Christ^dom, and the chi- 
valry of die nnd^ ages. However mndi of fable 
and afl^ory may have been weav^ into the story 
of Helen and Troy, that many great recoQectkms of 
^ remote i^s were in some manner connected- 
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with the local sttuatioii of Troy itsd^ is mani&st 
fix>m the graves of häxies,— -the earthen tumuli 
^hich are still visible on that part of the coast; 
That these old Greek mounds or monuments» which 
were» according to universal tradition» pointed out 
act the graves of Aehilks and Fatrodus,— -over oßß 
of which Alexander wept» envying the &te of the 
hero who had found a Homer to celebrate hinv-*that 
these were in existence in the time of the poet 
himself is, I think, apparent firom many passages of 
the niad. It was reserved for the impious» or at 
least the foolish curiosity of our own age» to ran- 
sack these tombs, and violate the sacred repose of the 
ashes and arms of heroes, which were found still to 
exist within their recesses. But all these are matters 
pf no importance to the subject of which I am at 
present treating ; for although the TVojan war had 
been altogether the creation of the poet's fancy, that 
drcümstanCe could have had little influence either 
on the object which Solon and Pisistratus had in 
inew, or on the spirit of patriotism whidbi was excited - 
by the revival of the Homeric poems« The story 
was at all events universally believed» and listened 
to» . as an incident of true and authentic history. 

To the Greeks accordingly» of every age^ these 
poems possessed a near and a national interest of the 
most lively and touching character, while to us their 
|>riQcipal attraction coiksists in the more universal 
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Cham of beaatiM narration, and in the lofty rje* 
l^resentations whieh they unfold of the heroic life. 
For here there prevails not any peculiar mode of 
thinking, or Hj&tem of prgtidices, adapted to live 
only within ä limited period^ or exclusively to 
celebrate the fame and pre-emin^ce of some parti- 
cular race '»^«-defects which are so apparent both in 
the old songs of the Arabians, and in the poems of 
Ossian. There breathes throughout these poems a 
fieer q>irit, a sensibility more open^ more pure, and 
more universal — alive to every feeling which can 
make an impression on our nature^ and extending 
to every circumstance and condition of the great 
£unily of man« A whole world i^ laid open to our 
View in the utmost beauty and deamess, a rich, a liv^ 
ing^ and an ever moving picture. The two heroieper- 
sonagesof Achilles and Ulysses, which occupy thefirst 
places in this new state of existence^ embody the Whole 
of a set of universal ideas and characters which are to 
jbe found in almost aU the traditions c^ heroic ages, 
sdthough nowhere else so happily unfokled or deline- 
ated with so inasterly a hand; Achilles, a youth- 
ful hero^ who, in the fulness of his victorious strength 
and beauty^ exhausts all the glories of the fleeting 
life of man, but is doomed to an early death and a 
tragical destiny, is the first and the mosit lofty of 
these characters ; and a character of the same species 
is to be found in numberless poems of the heroic 
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age, but petliaps no wha»» if we exeept the write» 
of Greece, so weU ffevelaped aa in the aagaa of our 
northern ancestors. Even among the most lively 
nations, the traditions and recoHectioni of the hexoia 
times are invested with a half moumfid and mdan* 
eboly feeling, a spirit of sorrow, sometimes elegiac 
more firequenüy tragical~*which speaks at once to 
our bosoms from the inmost soul of the poetry in 
whidi they are embodied : whether it be that th^ 
idea of a long vanished age of freedom» greatness» 
and heroism» stamps of neeessity audi an impression 
on those who are aceulBbomed to live among the 
narrow and limited institutions of after times ; or 
whedier it be not rather that poets have chosen t6 
express, onlyin oompoations of a certain sort and 
hi relation to certain periods, those feelings oT 
distant reverence and sdf abasement with which it ia 
natural to us at all rinles to reflect on the happinesa 
and simplicity of ages that have long passed away. 
In Ulysses we have displayed another and a less 
«elevated form of the heroie life, but one scarcely 
less fertile iii subjects for poetry, or less interesting 
io the curiosity of posterity. This is the voyaging 
•and wandering hero, whose' experience and acuteness 
are equal to his valour, who is alike prepared to 
i^uffer with patience every hardship, and to plunge 
with boldness .into every adventtire ; and who thus 
.9Smds the most unlimited scope for the poeticsil 
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fmiguiatiim^ hy giving the o]^rti]]iit5r of iatoodue» 
tag and adomm^ wbate^er cf mmderfid or of lain 
is supposed, during the ih&ney ef geogiAphy, hy th^ 
bimple people of early so^eties, to belong to ages 
and pkces with whidi they are paionally unae^ 
quainted. The Homeric l^orks are equalled, or 
^ihaps surpassed, in awful stwngth aqd d^th of 
ftehng foy the poetry of the norlh'^in audadty, in 
^splendour, and in pomp^ by fhiat of die oriental 
iiatilonSi T^eir peculiar 4^xcellenee lieb in the intni« 
live pere^ptiün of truth, the accuracy of deisqip- 
tion, and the great deamess of understanding, 
%hich are united in tfaeili, in a maimer so unique, 
with all ihe simpMcity of Äildhofad, and all tlie 
richttesB fif an unrivalled imäginatioB; {n th^ we 
find a mode df composition so fiiU, that it ofteii be-^ 
ißomes prolix, and jret we are neves weary oi it, so 
]aiat(Mes8 iu the diarm of the language, imd so 
äiry the ligfatneiss of the narrative ; m almost dra-^ 
matic di^elop^nent of dharaeters and passions^ of 
Ipeeohed and replieisii and an almost hiistorioal fidelity 
in the deseription of incidaits jthemost minute. It 
is perhaps to this last peculiarity, whidh distingiii^s 
Homer so mudi> even am^mg the po^ of his own 
country^ that he is indebted for the name by whidi 
he is known to üs< Fol* Hömeros signifies, in 
Greeks ä witness or voiicher^ and this name has pro- 
bably been gtvw to bim on account of his truth^-»^ 
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6udi tmdi J. mean as it was in the power of apoet-^ 
especially a poet who celefarates heroic ages» ta 
possess. To ns he is indeed a Somer^-^ fidth^ 
iul voucher, an unfidnfying witness of die trae 
shape and fewhion of the heroic Hfe. The other 
explanation of the word Homeros — * a blind 
man' — is pomted out in the often repeated and 
vulgar history which has come down to us of the 
life of a poet, concerning whom we know absolute* 
ly nothing, and is without doubt altogether to be 
despised. In the poetry of Milton, even without 
the express assertion of the poet hin^sdf, we can 
discover many miurks that be saw^nly with the iiK 
temal eye of the mind, but was deprived of the 
quickening and cheering influence of the light of 
day> The poetry of Ossian is clothed, in like 
manner, with a melandholy twilight, and seems to 
be wrapped, as it were, in an everlasting doud* It 
is easy to perceive that the poet himself was in a 
similar condition. But he who can conceive that 
the lUad and the Odyssey, the most dear and lu- 
minous of andent poems^ were composed by one 
deprived of his sights must, at least in some d^ee, 
close his own eyes, heione he can resist the evidence 
of so many tiiousand circumstances which testify^ 
so incontrovertibly, the reverse- 
In whatever way, and in whatever century^ the 
Homeric poems might be created and &shioned> 
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Miey place before us a time when the heroic age 
was on the decline, or had perhaps abready gone by. 
For there are two düBferent worlds which both exist 
together in: the compositions of Homer, — ^the world 
of marvels and tradition, which stiU however ap-^ 
pears to be near and lively before the eyes of the 
poet; and the living circumstances and present 
concerns of the world %hich produced the poet 
himself* This commingling of the present and 
the past (by which the first is adorned and the 
second illustrated), lends in a pre-eminent degree to 
the Homeric poems, that charm which is so pecu« 
liarly their characteristic. 

Of old the whole of Greece was ruled by kings 
who claimed descent from the heroic races. This 
is still the case in the world of Homer. Very, 
soon, however, after his time, the regal form of 
government was entirely laid adde, and every people 
whidi had power enough to be independ^at, erect- 
ed itself into a little republic. This change in the 
government of states, and the condition of their 
citizens, must have had a tendency to render the re- 
lations of society every day more and more prosaic. 
The old heroic tales must have by degrees become 
foreign to the feelings of the people, and there 
can be little doubt that this universal revolution 
of governments must have mainly contributed to^ 
ijrar4s bringing Homer into that sort of obliyion;i 
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out of whrch he wftg first recalled by ihe effortB ^ 
Sc^il and Pisiltratiw. * 

The Hdmefie po^ma are of ao mudi importaiice 
m the literature both of Gteeoe and of all Europe;^ 
and are in so greiit a degree the fimntain heads 
from which all the ifefinömetit of Ihe a^Gieat8 waq 
derived» that I could not resist ihe temptation of 
detaining you at k^ a KsW moments in onurid»- 
ing their character. It v^ indeed at all times my 
wish to confine myself to inventors ; and I shall 
not scruple to pass with the utmost rapidity over 
whde centtiries of imitation. I paas over the 
whole period which intervened between Solon and 
the Persiab War, This period was indeed chidBy 
occupied by weak imitations of Homer, oir by at-, 
tempts towards ndw exertions of intettect, and netr 
species of writii^, which reached not till long after^ 
wards the full and perfisct developement «f matu- 
rity. Besides» the workd of the ^[leater part of 
the pdets and otha* authors of this period have en* 
tirdy peridied^ and they are known to us only by 
scattered fragmeUta» and the criticisms of their sue* 
cessors. 

The Persian war itself, which forms, in a politi- 
cal poiüt of view» tiie most remairkable epoch in 
the history of Greece, is illustrious even when coü- 
sidered in regard to literature, and was distinguish- 
ed by tAany great poets and (tuthors ^hose writingfi» 
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are stiU in our hands* Pindar, who was honoured 
by the Greeks as without exceptio^i the moat 
fiublime of all their poets, survived liie conclusiini 
of' this war ; during which his conduct gave rise to 
the suspicion that his dispositions were not patriotic 
but favourable to the interests of the invader«. 
.£schylus, the ddest of the great tragedians of 
Greece, was himself a soldier, and fought with 
heroism in many of those gloiioos battles-— one <^ 
which he has celebrated by perhaps the m^st daring 
exertion of his dramatic genius. Herodotus, som^ 
what younger, was bom only a few years before 
\Xerxes undertook his prodigious enterprise against 
the Greeks.; and when he read, before assembled 
Greece, the books of his histcnry (which do much 
honour even to such a contest as they record), the 
great events which occupy his narrative were yet 
fresh in the proud recollection of his victorious 
eountrymen. 

The reproach which has been cast upon the 
character of Pindar is easily accounted for, by 
the aversion so frequently apparent in his writ^ 
ings, f(H: that predominance of the democratic 
principle which gave cause, in his time, to so many 
violent commotions throughout Greece, and which 
occasioned in the end consequences yet more de- 
structive ;-*-as well as by the evident partiality 
Srlnch he shews for the regal form of government. 
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and tfaftt influenee of tiie nolnlity whidi temainecl 
always so powerful among the Doric states. Mo* 
luuchy and aristocracy, however, it is fiiir to ob? 
serve, do pot appear among any other people of an? 
tiquity in a light at once so mild and so illnstriottf 
as in the empire of Persia—«, government whidip 
4n whatever way its power might be abused by parti- 
cnlar princes, was on the whole founded on the basis 
of elevation of sentiment, and purity of manners. 

As a Doric writer, Pindar is doubly valuable to 
us, for he is the sole representative of the many 
that are lost. What we call Greek literature, and 
possess under that name in the great writers who 
have come down to us, is in truth <mly the litera^^ 
ture of Ionia and Athens,Tr^md, if we take in the 
later times» of Alexandria, But at the same time 
when poetry, history, and philosophy, were flourish^ 
ing in Athens and the Ionian states, the Doric 
people— (a race of Greeks so different from the lor 
nians in manners and government, in language and 
in modes of thinking)-^ppssessed a literature distinct 
and peciiliar to themselves — ^the existence of which is 
ahnpst the only f^ct with respect to it of which we 
can be said to be assured ;< — ^poets of every kind, — a 
peculiar form of drama, — and, after the time of Py- 
thagoras, philosophers aisp and other writers. At 
though aU these have perished we have still Pindar,; 
and from him we may extract at least some. genera 
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Ideii of Dom mannerB» and, if we make due aU 
lowano^ for the ornaments and partialities of tlie 
fnaet, of Doric life. 

Nothing can be more foreign to the style of 
Pindar than the elaborate wildness of imagination, 
and the artificial obscurity which diaracterise the 
modem imitations of this great poet, and have 
from them received the name of Pindaric. If 
Ihere be any obscurity in his own writings» it ari&es 
from the frequent alhiaionB which he makes to 
things which are indeed ftieign to us, but wMch 
were &miliar and present to those for whom he 
ynqte. While he is celebrating the victor ia some 
games, it is not unnatural for him to introduce the 
praise of that heroic race from which he is descend- 
edrr-or of the city in which he was bomr— or of the 
fleity in whose honour the games were held ; and 
this gives occasion, without dwht, to some abrupt* 
n^ of Ixansition. In truth these festival songs 
jcan scarcely be called lyric poems, at least they 
bear little resemblance to what we commonly un-r 
derstand by that name. They are heroic or epic 
poems cpmposf^ ip celebration of particular events^ 
which were not merely sung, but accompanied with 
music and dancing, and brofight forward in a maur 
per somewhat dramatic. The peculiar character 
ristics of Pindar are— the lofty beauty and musi- 
cal softness of his language-r-itnd his fondness of 
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consMkriB^ every sulgect in the most 6igiMed 
point of view of whidi it is sotoepdble. The 
gracdiil repose of high-bom lords, who in peace«» 
fid times, and surroimded by happy dependents, 
paased a isaietess life in dbivahic pastimes and oon*- 
tests ; or listened, among the society of congenial 
fiieikdii, to the songs of inustrioos poets, and the 
celebratiDn of their heroic aneesters,'«^theae are the 
«lAjects which Pindn: haa treated with unrivalled 
ckoriteace,-«-and sudi is the mode of life which he as^ 
eribes, liot t» his beloved vieton alMe, and the Doric 
nöbtes, but to the gods themselves in (Kympus; 
and to th^se whose virtues sh^ entitle then t6 
|Mirtidpate in the gloriea of an eternal life. 

The neact great poet, .£sdiylus, was one of an^ 
other kind, and animated with a Bpint idtogeth^ 
dUferent. The warlike, bold, and lofty sentimenti^ 
t)f a tcddier itiflamed with the love of freedom, 
wl»db are ever bmrsting fotA^ in his poetry, ]^ce 
ns at onoe within the drde of that feeling which 
might well be the predominant one of haughty 
Athens during the time of the great struggle which 
«he )^o gloriously maintained. As a poet he ap» 
floats only in that form which is the first in d^nity, 
imd the most peculiar to Greeee«-the great form of 
tragedy-^-which he himself filist &5faioned and un- 
^Med^ although perhaps he never carried it to the 
fid^^^ of its perfection. Eßs poetry is pre-eminent* 
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tragic passions. The depth of poetic feeling iii 
in him accompaüied with the intense earnestness 
0f philosophic thought* A philosopher well may 
he be called; and the reproach which has been 
thrown against hinw^that he had revealed in hia 
pDems the tnysteries, or the concealed d<$ctrines of 
the secret society of Eleusis — ^is a proof how mudl 
truth in all things had been the object of his most 
earn^ inqukies. In his spirit the whole mytho- 
logy of the Greeks assumed a new» a peculiar, a 
dbaracteristic appearance. He has not been eon<« 
tented with the representation of individual tra^- 
cal events t Throughout all his works there prevails 
ah universal and perpetual recurrence to a whole 
trorld of tragedy. The subjection of the old 
gods and Titans — and the histoiy ofthat lofty race 
l^eing subdued and endaved by a meaner and less 
Worthy generation^t^these are the great points to 
w|iidi almost aQ his narrations and all his catas- 
trophes may be referred. Tl^ original d%nity and 
greatness of nature and of man, and the daily de- 
clension of both into weakness and worthlessness^ ia 
another of his themeiS. Yet in the midst of the 
ruins and fragments of a perishing w<»ld, he de- 
lights to astonish us now and then with a* view of 
that old gigantic strength — ^the spirit of which 
seems to be embodied in bis Prom^heiES'— ^ver 
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bold and ever free-— chained and tortured, yet in* 
vincible within« It is imposaible to deny to thiff 
representation the merit of a moral sublimity, which 
is more glcnious than any merely poetical beauty of 
which tragedy can be the vdiide. 

Herodotus, from whom we have our account of 
the Persian war, has been called the &ther of his- 
tCMy. It is true that his work pretends to be 
liothing more than a chronide-^-e candid and open 
narration of all the inddents which occurred in the 
neighbourhood, and made the greatest impression 
on the mind of the narrator — ^with which he has, 
moreover, interwoven whatever he knew from any 
pth» source, either of the world cr of its history— -i 
and into which he has introduced, by way of epi-^ 
sode, a description of his travels, induding aU the 
observations which he had made on the manners 
^nd customs of foreign countries, little known to 
the Greeks in general, but carefrilly visited and 
studio by himself. The number of his episodes» 
and the free and poetical arrangement whidi he 
has followed, have induced many critics to rank 
his work among the epic narrations of heroic ac^ 
tions. But in reality, the truth, the simplicity, the 
deamess, the flexibility, and the unsought pathoa 
which diaxacterise Herodotus^, are exactly the 
qualities which render an historical work perfect 
in its kind, and which» but for then: rar)ty, — ^wq 
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läunüd ail be xeady to consider as the most indis-^ 
pensiUy necessary in diat species of composition^ 
He is the Homer of history. 

To these ditee great authors whom I have attempt-^ 
ed to describe, succeeded, although at some little dia« 
tance of time^ others of a rank equally exalted^ 
The first is Sojdiocles^ In every species of intel-^ 
lectual developement-^as in the viable gradation» 
of the physical world) — ^thoie is one short period 
of complete bloom-**one highest point of fulness 
and perfection-T-whieh is manifested, at the mo^ 
ment of its existence, by the beauty and the &ult« 
lessness of the form and the language in which it 
is embodied* This point, not in the art of compos* 
ing tragedies alone, but in the whole poetry and 
mental refinement of the Greeks, is the period of 
fiophodes. In him we find an overflowing fiilness 
<>f that indescribaHe duom of which we can per- 
ceive only rare specimens in the writings of most 
4>Üxet poets and writers-— but which whenever we 
do find it, we at once, by intuition as it were, re- 
togmse to be the symbol of perfection, whether it 
makes its appearance in the structure of thought 
fit the style of language. Through the transpa- 
jrent beauty of his works we can peicdve the in- 
ternal harmony and beauty of his soul. It is 
worthy of remark, that in most of the old poets 
many traces are to be found gf a peculiar know- 
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ledge, and jutt eonoeptknu^ of tke natiirt and 
attributes of the Deity» Or if it fae imposnUe 
that they had reaUy theie oonceptions--*«(which 
aeems to follow of naoesnty firom what we know le- 
i^eeting the ages in whieh they lived>«-*it were at 
least the height of injustice to deny, that the greatest 
and the best of them have anticipated, tb a wonder^ 
fill degree, those deep feelings of awe and revawnoe 
with which we, bom in happier days, contemplate 
the revealed character of God. In none of the 
most ancient poets does this appear with mor^ 
clearness and brilliancy than in Sophodes. In aU 
couatriea it hm been Ae Ate airf ppspsss of poetry 
to b^in with the wonderful and the sublime, with 
the mysterious majesty of the gods, and the elevate 
ed character of the heroic times,o«-»and ever after- 
wards to descend lower and lower from this lofty 
flight~-to approach near^ and nearer to the 
earth — ^till at lost it sinks^-^lever to rise again^«-^ 
into the common life and dtiisenship of ordinary 
men. The region most favourable for poetry y 
that which lies in the middle, between these two 
extremes, while the magnanimity of thcr heroic tim^^ 
still appears natural and tmsought, and while our 
conceptions of Deity, although still fresh and ani- 
mated, do not stalk before us in the gigantic former 
of supernatural strength and terror, but h^ve ai^ 
muned the mUder and more touching character of 
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ImmaH teademess, serenity» and repoie. This ii 
tbe peeäliar region and deUght of Sophooles. With 
regaid to the artificial stmeture of Greek tragedy 
which was fay him brought to its perfection, I dhaS 
have many opportunities of eonndering that sub« 
ject in the scquel-«^nd then more particulaily^ 
when I shall have to call your attention to l^e me* 
cessM or abortive attempts of other nations M 
imitate, or naturalise among themselves, this great 
form of the art of poetry among the Greeks- 
Euripides was the successor of Sophocles in his 
art, but not in his sentiments, which are, indeed» 
those of an altogether different generation. He 
was at least as much an orator as a poet, and ac- 
cordingly as men judge favourably or un&vourably 
of him, is commonly styled either a philosopher, or a 
sophist. But in the school of sophistry he certainly 
was formed, and' from it he has unquestionably 
borrowed many ornaments of a nature altogether 
foreign from that of poetry ; a drcumstance which is 
4>ften dwdt upon with peculiar felicity by his unmer- 
ciful enemy and persecutor Aristophanes« But befo!» 
I proceed to describe in a few words this writer and 
some others of the declining age of Greece, it is 
necessary that I should first explain, in a brief and 
general manner, by what 8tq)s, about the commence- 
ment of the civil wars and political corruptions of the 
country, the race of sophists succeeded in acquiring 
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ihat wide, destrucÜTe, and subduiiig influence over 
the inteUeetoal character of Greece, which they 
maintained without oppontioii tUl Socnitea roae up 
tgaiurt them ; who having brought back the per^ 
verted taste of the Athenians as far as it was pos- 
^le^ fimn the errors of ihese pernicious teacbtts^ 
became the founder of that nobler school out of 
which Ebto proceeded. 
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THE tATEA LltERATURE OP THE GREEKS — ^THEIR SOPHISTS ANJ» 

FHILOSOPHERS — ^THE ALEXANORIAk AGE. 

• 

In my first lecture I ieiideavoured» by a rapid sketchy 
to recall to your recollection the briUiant s^ctade 
of Greek genius, as it flouriished for a feW years in 
all its power and preeminence. I must now set be- 
fore you the diarkei* side of the picture, and pi^ 
iceed to contemplate the effects of that'^irinciple of 
decays whoise Operation is destined to follow so 
closely and so certomly, after every period distin- 
fished by the greatness of its inventions, and the 
beauti^ of its productions ; — and which here also, 
^hen manners had become impure, and govern- 
ments corrupted^ by means of a false and deceitful 
sophistry^ succeeded in accomplishing the utter ruin 
of art and genius among the Greeks* 

Thö first great writer who iiets before us ä view of 
this decline and corruption of Greece, as manifested 
in the inddents of her political hist<M^> is Thucy- 

VOL. li B ■ ' 
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dides. By the loftiness of his style, and the deptb 
of his reflections, this author has secured to him- 
self a place among the very first writen of Greece. 
His history is the masterpiece o( energetic repre- 
sentation ; — such was the judgment of all antiquity 
concerning it, and on that account it was conmion- 
ly said to be, not indeed a poetical, but a historical 
drama. And truly, well might the history of that 
^eat civil war which occasioned the decline, and 
ended in the ruin of his ooce flourishing, happy, 
and powerful country, appear to the historian him- 
self as possesdng all the life and interest of a fear^ 
ful tragedy. The events which he has recorded 
are indeed invest^, to our eyes» with an interest 
yet more mighty ; for to them we can now trace 
consequences which in his time could not have 
been apparent-^in them we perceive the caujsea 
of the decay and downfall, not of Athens only 
but of universal Grecice* Thucydides both fram- 
ed and perfected that form of historical writing 
which is peculiar to the Greeks. The characteris- 
tics of his method of ccnnposing history consist^ 
firsts in the interweaving of political speeches, 
framed in a manner at once dear and elaborate^: 
which introduce us into the secret motives and 
councils by which the political events, of the period 
were governed, enable us to survey every particular 
incident exactly from ihat point of view in which. 
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it was regarded by each of the most opposite par- 
tfes; — and lay open the most hidden \viles oi con* 
tending statesmen^ with an acumen superior to 
what was ever exerted hy the craftiest of them all ; 
secondly» in an almost poetical, minute, etiergetic, 
and lively representation of battled, and those öthe^ 
external incidients which occupy but too great a 
space in the history of human affairs; and lastly, 
in the accumulation of all those highest excellencies 
of style, which can he embodied in the richest, most 
ornamented, and most energetic prose^ 

The similarity of their politii^l institutions, and 
the equal weight *and influence which was, undei" 
their form of government, attached to popular ora^ 
tory, enabled the Romana to naturalise among 
themselves this particular spfecies of writing, with 
greater ed^, and a success more perfect than any 
other departttient of the literature of the Greeks. 
With us modem Europeans the case is v^ely dif-> 
ferent ; our attempts towards imitation of the Greek 
historians have been in general lamentably unsuc- 
cessful. The relations of society among us are 
totally of another sort from what they w^re in the 
republics of antiquity, and oratory exerts no longer 
over mankind that imperative and often destruc* 
tive influence which it formerly possessed. Above 
alU such is the effect of that immense storehouse 
of facts which we have it in our power to review in 
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the collected history of the world, that we hsv^ 

lost a)^ taste for minute and poetical deperiptioQs of 

battles, sieges, and other external incidents ; we de^ 

sire instead of these, short and precise sketches 

which carry us without aqy dicfunlocution to the 

point in view» and explain' in simple narrative 

evaits as they really h^ypened, with the true causes^ 

whidi hM>ught ihem about Herodotus, distin-^ 

guidied ar he is by unadorned simplicity and beau^ 

tifid deamess, possesses a much greato? share of 

this expressive brevity, and coincides mudb more 

nearly wt& our ideas of exeellenoe— or at least with 

the scope of our own attempts in historical com^ 

position, than Thucydides. He acoot^ngly is the 

model of modem historians, and indeed, he was^ 

the model of Thucydides himself who^ however in 

some respects he may fall short of perfection, holdj» 

miquestionably äie fint place among the historiana 

of Greece. His want of perfbction lies neither in 

the arrangement of his history as a whole, nor^in 

the connecticm of its parts, for these are through* 

out dignified and exquisite^ or as was expressed in 

the univegrsal encomium of antiquity, well worthy 

of a'great historical tragedyr but merely in his 

style» which is somewhat massive and hard, and not 

un&equently obscure. Whether it be that the last 

touch <^ the master's hand was denied, not to täe 

letter pjurt alone and the condusum, but (at it haa 
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hem c(»yectttred by a mtic of great dificemment), 
to the general review aiKl polishing of the whole 
work ; wt whetho* it he, that it was impoanUe for 
one who composed before the expiration of the age 
in which the art of writing in prose was first creat- 
ed and &äiioned-— ^nK>re particularly for one who 
made use of a style so ambitious as that whidi was 
attempted by this prince of historians), to reach at 
once the masterly eininence to which he has attain- 
ed, without leaving behind him «ome traces of the 
laborious straining and toil which must h^e pre- 
ceded the accomplishmrat of his daring undertak- 
ing ;— or wheth^ it might not be that Thucydides 
found a style, such as he has employed» sublime 
and masterly, yet rough and in some measure re- 
pulsive, the most suitaUe vehicle for the dark con- 
tents of his tragic story,7-the fearful catastrophes, 
the decay and the ruin of his country ;*^n so much 
that he disdained to record and lament them, in 
ihe language of el^ance, but considered himself 
throughout the {nogress of his work-^what he has 
powerfiiUy declared himself in its commencement)-— 
as one framing a history destined to be apossessim 
unto eternity. * 

While Thucydides has thus set before our eyes, 
and ^^lained, in a general manner, the causes and 
progress of internal corruption in all the states and 
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societies of Greece; Aristophanes, ob the other- 
hand, has painted the deep decline of manners 
not only in Athens hut throughout all the repuhficer 
of Greece, in a manner and with a power of which 
those who are unacquainted with him can form na 
conception, h\Li the place of which could not have 
been supplied to us by any other poetical work, or 
by any monument whaterer of antiquity. In this 
point of view, when considered as a document of 
the history of ancient manners» the value of his 
works it now universally recognised. 

If we would judge rf Aristophanes as a . writer 
and as a poet — ^we must transplant ourselves freely 
and entirely into the age in which he fived. In 
the modem ages of Europe it has often been made 
the subject of reproach against particidar nation$ 
or periods, that literature in general, but principally 
the poets and their works, have too exclusively en- 
deavoured to regulate themselves according to the 
rules of polished society, and, above all, the pre- 
judices of thefemale sex. Even among those nations 
and in those periods which have been most fre- 
quently pharged with thiß fault, there has been 
no want of authors, who have loudly lamented that 
it should be so, and asserted and maintained with 
no inconsiderable zeal, that the introduction of this 
far-sought elegance and gallantry, not only into thß 
body of literature as a whole, but even into thos^ 
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departments of it where their presence is most im- . 
suitable, has an evident tendency to make literature 
tame, poor, uniform, and unmanly. It may be, that 
there is some foundation for this complaint : the 
whole Ktetature of antiquity,« but particularly that 
of the Grreeks, lies open to a reproach of an entire- 
ly opposite nature. If our literature has some- 
times been too exclusively feminine, theirs was at all 
times uniformly and exclusively mascidine, not 
unfrequently of a nature fair more rough and un» 
polished than might have been expected from the 
general intellectual character and refinement of the 
i^ients. • 

In the most andent times indeed {as, even at 
this day, we can judge fix}m the picture of manners 
which is unfolded to us in the Homeric poems), 
the situation pf women in Greece possessed a con* 
«iderable share of freedom and respectability; if 
we compare it with that of the same sex in other 
countries, at a period equally early in the formation 
of society, we may even say that it was happy. 
But in later times the Greeks adopted by degrees 
all the tyrannical prejudices of their Asiatic neigh- 
bours, and, like them, devoted the whole female sex 
to total seclusion, confinement, and degradation. 
The republican form of government was, of itself^ 
inimical in the highest degree to the influence and 
importance of the women ; for its evident tendency 
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waa tp fill the whole life wd soul of the men wit]^ 
matten of. pubfie moment — ^with views whid% 
whethfif they were just or fiüse» and events which 
whether they were real or fictitious, were all of a 
miture purely patrioti<Vr-4m4> above all, to'engroea 
the whole attention of eadi individual, with the pe- 
Oiliar political tenets or prejudi^^ of the sect or 
party to whidt he belpnged. It is true that the si« 
tuation of the women was not every where the 
same; on the opntrary it was extremely different 
in different states ; and the several tribes which wiare 
included under the common name of Greeks; dis-. 
agreed in this matter as much as they did in al^ 
pi^st eyery other point either of manners or of po- 
litics. In Sparta, and in general among all the de^ 
soendmts of the Doric race, more particularly 
among those of them who had adopted the ethi-. 
^ principles <^ the Pythagoreans, the natural 
rights and dignity of the female character were 
recognised infinitely mpre^ than in the Ionian re?, 
publics. Upon the whple^ however, it ware in vain 
to deny that the Asiatic system of seduding and 
confining the women had obtained a very extc^nsive 
influence throughout Greece, — a circumstance which 
<2an indeed be easily traced in certain unhappy 
effects which it produced on the works of Grecian 
genius. In these .worki^ however masterly in 
other respects may be their excellence, there isi 
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iSt^ wanting a ceft^ d^cate bloom of womanly 
tenideniesB dnd nefinanent, which u very fiur from 
\^t^ fit for introduction every where,— ^than which * 
nothing can be moce utterly detestable when it 
beqms the slightest mark of being far sought or la- 
Iboured? — ^but which we miss with no inconsiderable 
regret in thone situations where it might have been 
appropriately 9dmittecl---tp say nothing of the dis- 
gust which we feel when its place is occupied by 
vulgarity or coarseness, whether real pr affected; 
Through this vice in their mode of life, the writ- 
ings of the ancients in general, but most of all, 
those of the* Greeks,* have npt only been ren- 
dered less polished than might have been expect- 
ed firmn people so distinguished as they were fw 
refinement and urfamity; the contempt and d^ 
presadon of the female sex hafe wrought their own 
revenge by eflfects yet more positively injurious, 
and stained the whole body of their litanture with 
a rudeness that is always unmannerly, and not un- 
frequently unnatdral. Even in the most beautifiil 
sxi<^ noble <^ the works of the ancients, pur atten- 
tion is every now and then irresistibly recalled by 
some drcumgtanoe or other to tjiis point, in which 
their morality was so defective, and their manners 
so perverted fixmi the standard of their original 
rönplidty. 

Ilere,, where we are treating pf the declm^ 
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cian manners, and of the umter who has pamtedb 
that decline the most powerfully and the most 
alearly — ^the consideration of this common defect 
of antiquity has I ima^e heen not improperly in* 
froduced» But when this imperfection has o^ce 
been distinctly recognised as one» the reproach of 
which affects in justice not the individual writers,, 
but rather the cellective diäiacter» manners, and li*. 
terature of antiquity ; it were absurd to allow bur^ 
sdves to be any lon^ so much influenced by it, as 
to disguise from ourselves the great qualities ofteni 
found in combination, with it in writings which are 
altogether invaluable to us,, both asT spedmens of 
poetical art, and as representations of the spoken wit 
of a very highly refined state of society — ^to refuse^ 
in one word, to perceive in Aristophanes the great 
poet which he really is» It is true that the'q)ecie» 
9nd form.of his writing. — ^if indeed that can be said 
with propriety to belong to any precise species or 
£>na of composition — are things to which we have 
90 parallel in modem letters. AH the peculiarities 
of the old comedy may be traced to those deifica-i 
tions of physical powers, which were prevalent 
among the ancients. Among them, in the fes- 
tivals dedicated to Bacchus and the other frolick-r 
wne deitieU, every sort of. freedom— even the wildn 
est ebullitions of mirth and jollity, were not only 
things permitted: — ^they were gtrictJy in cbaractar^ 
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and licfrmeäi in troth, the consecrated ceremonial of 
the season. The fancy, above all things, a pow«? 
by its very nature impatient of constraint, the • 
birthright and peculiar possession of the poet, was 
on these occadons permitted to attempt the mW 
audacious heights, and revel in the ivildest world of 
dreams, — ^loosened for a moment from all those fet** 
tars of law, custom, and propriety, which at other 
times, and ib. other species of writing, must ever 
regulate its exertion even in the hands of poets. 
The true poet, however, at whatever time this old 
privilege granted him a Saturnalian licence £)r the 
play of his fancy, was uniformly impressed with a 
sense of the obligation under whidi he lay, not 
only by a rich and various display of his inventive 
genius, but by the highest elegance of language 
and versification, to maintain entire his poetical dig«« 
nity and descent, and to shew in the midst of 
all his extravagances, that he was not animated by 
prosaic petulance, nor personal spleen, but inspired 
with the genuine audacity and fearlessness of a 
poet. Of this there is the most perfect «illustration 
in Aristophanes. In language and versification his 
excellence is not barely acknowledged — it is such ^ 
to entitle him to take his place among the first 
poets to whom Greece has given birth. In many 
passages of serious and earnest poetry which 
(thanks to the boundless variety and lawlei^s format 
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äon of the |M>pttUr oomedy of Athens), he has here 
9üd there introdueecU Aristophanes diews himadf 
to he a tme poet, and eapahle, had he so <^osen, of 
reaehuig the highest eminence even in the nun:e 
di^ified departments of his art. However much 
his writings are dislSgmred by a perpetual admixture 
of obscenity and filth, and however great a part of 
his wit.must to us ui modem times be altogether 
iminteIIigiUe,~4fter deducting from the oemputa« 
tion every thing that I» either offensive or obscure^ 
there will still remain to the readers of Aristo- 
^phanes a luxurious intellectual banquet of wit» 
fancy, invention, and poetical boldness. lAearty, 
sodi as that of which he makes use, could indeed 
have existed nowhere but under such a lawless de-* 
mocraey as that which ruled Athens during the li&^ 
oif Af istophanes. But that a species of drama ori^ 
ginaHy intended solely for popular amusement in 
pne particular city, should have admitted or hazard-« 
id so rich a display of poetry — this is a circum« 
atance whidi cannot faO to give us the highest po&- 
mble idea, «if not of -the general respectability, at 
least of the liveliness, spirituality, and correct taste 
of the populace, in that remarkable state which 
formed the focus andt^entral point of all the elo^ 
>qu»iee send. refinement, as well as <^ all the law^ 
lessness and all the corruption, of the Greeks. 
. This mi^ht be abundantly sufiident^ not indeedi 
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\d t^esent^ Aristophanes as a fit subject of nnita^ 
tion*^&r that he can neiier be^— but to set his mmt 
«a^poetinitstmeli^t But if we examine into 
the use which be has made as a man---but more par* 
ticularly as b citiasen^-M^f that liberty whiish was Ms 
|K>etieal biräuigfat» both by the maimers of antiq[uity, 
^md 1^ the constitution of his <xmntry, we shall find . 
many things, which might be «id still fiulher in his 
vin^calion, and which cannot indeed fail to raise 
liim p^sonaliy in our esteem. His jainpipal merit 
as a patriot consists in the fidelity with which he 
paints all the corruptions of the state^ and in th6 
chastisement which he inflicts on Üie pestilent de« 
magogues who caused that conupticm or profited Ij 
its eflbsts. The latter duty was attended with no 
iacotmdiaaibh danger in a state governed by a de« 
moaacy; and during a time of total anarchy--*-yet 
Aristophanes has performed it with the most fear« 
lesB resohition. It is« true äut he pursues and pa^ 
todies Euripides with unrdenting sevl^ty; but 
4his is perfectly in character with that old spirit of 
mesciless enmity whidi animated all the eomie 
poets agmnst the tragedians ; and it is impossir 
bk not to perceire that not only the more ancient 
iBschyhis» but even his cotemporary Sophodes, is 
uniformly mentioned in a tone altogether difierentii^ 
in a temper moderate and sparing^^nay, very fre^' 
quently with the profoundest filings of admiratioit 
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and fei^pect. It unms «Mther grievous subject of 
rejmmch agniniät Aristophanes, that he has iqwe^ 
sented in colours so odious» Socrates, the most wise 
and the most virtuous of all his fellow dtizens ; it 
is however by no means improbable that this wafi 
not the effect of mere poetical wantonness; but 
. that Aristophanes selected, without any bad inten* 
tion, that first and best of illustrious. names, that 
he might under it render the Sophists as ridiculoui» 
as they deserved to be» and as foolish and worthless 
in the eyes of the people as he could make themi 
The poet, it is not unlikely, in his own mind» 
mingled and confounded^ even without wishing it, 
this inestimable sage with his enemies the Sophists; 
to whose school he had at first indeed been ccm- 
ducted by his inclination; but whose maxims he 
studied, and whose schools he frequented in his 
maturer years, soldy with the view of making him* 
5elf master of that which* he intended to refiite and 
overthrowV the utter vanity of whose doctrines in^ 
duced him to begin the arduous attempt to revolu- 
tionise the whole intellectual character of his coimtry^ 
men, and reinstate truth in her rightfol supremacy* 
Not only political institutions and private man- 
tters — ^but the art of eloquence itself, and all those 
branches of ki^owledge which exert themselves and 
are communicated by speech^ — and, in short,« the 
whole system of thinkmg, among the Greeks» were 
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|)Digoned; and corrupted, and de^;rad€d b^ tte 
jspirit of Sophistry^ till Socrates turtied back the 
«tream of destruction^ and guarded his country as 
^ell as might be against the danger of its futur^ 
devastittions. This indefatigable enquirer and 
:£riend of truths was a staple citizen of Athens, 
spent his days in the most narrow and limited situ- 
ation of life, and had no immediate influence ex-^ 
oept on a small circle of chosen disoples «nd conge^ 
nial fiiends, and yet his was a life of greater im- 
portance to Greece, and I)is name forms perhapft 
a more remarkaUe epoch in her history, than that 
pf either the lawgiver Solon, or the conqueror 
iUexander.-^But befere I c^ set in an intelUgi- 
'ble manner before your eyes this metnorable strug- 
gle of Socrates, the regeneration of philosophy 
which resulted from it, and the subsequent entire 
Renovation and exaltation of the intellectual cha- 
l^acter of Grreece— it is necessary that. I should first 
look backwards for a moment to the more ancient 
philosophy and popular belief of the Greeks, as well 
|tö to the <;ommeneement of that spirit jof sophistry 
which sprung up between that philosophy and that 
belief, and was reconcileable with neither« . 

However conspicuous was the pre-«minenee' of 
the Greeks in every thing which relates to art and 
general cultivation, in every thing which belongs 1x^ 
the external appearance and sensible isurface of h&- 
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man refinement ; it k impossible to deny that tlibi^ 
prindples which Ibrtned the giound^^work of all 
these brilliant and beantiful manifestations,«— Che 
Ideas of the Greeks conceming the nature of the 
universe» concerning God and man — ^were iar too 
material, and^ in effect, if not despicable» at least 
nnsatisf^tctory. I'he more ancient of the Gred^ 
philosophers themselves were indeed all of this opi« 
nioo, for we find them perpetually laying hold of 
Homer and Hesiod, as the most kuo^vn and cele«^ 
brated mastensof the Qreek mythology, not to ap« 
prove of or ptaise them, but to ridicule in the masi& 
their poetical theology» and to replrehend and eon* 
demn them, in, the severest terms, lot the nn^ 
worthy, irrational» and immoral representations oi 
the Deity which are contained in their works, and 
had, through their means» become constituent partfii 
of the pc^ular faith. To us indeed these poetical 
rej^esentations wear no appearance but that of a 
beautiful play of imagination» and as such» they are 
Well fitted to fiimish us both with delight an4 
inspiration; but if we reflect a little deeper on 
the matte;*» if we consider that th^se pleaj^ing va^ 
garies of fancy were really received into the popu^ 
lar creed as so many* sober truths, and contem- 
plate the necessary consequences of this^ the us^ 
to which. t)ie herd of vulgar and unquestioning be^ 
lievens must have.applied them» 1% spite of a& our 
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{mrtiality fdt the bewitching poetry in which these 
absui^dities are embodied, "vre shall häre, I imagine/ 
no great difficulty in adopting, at least to a certain 
extent^ the ilnfavourable and condemnatory judg- 
ment of the philosophers ; tve shall at least feel and 
Imderstand thä grounds of their äy-ersion. It is in-* 
deed very probable that they earned their enmity to 
poetry, whi^h had been rationally enough com-t 
menced, much too far^ and that they e&pressed 
themselves much too generally in their vitupera^ 
tion of poetical practice : for in truth the developer 
ment of Greek genius was so diversified, that no^ 
thing was inör^ difficult than to pronounce a judg- 
Inent at once just and general concerning any parfe 
of their literature,-^more particularly in the early 
period of its history^ However this might be^ it is 
extremely probable that the poems previous to the 
time of Horner^ thoiie scmgs which celebrated, the 
labours of flercules — the war of gods, giants^ and 
heroes,-^the beleaguering of Thebes by the seven 
ehampions,-^-but above all the marvellous expedi" 
tion of Jason and the Argonauts^-^might have^ 
in part at least, contained views more profound, and 
been fbunded on principles much more elevated, 
ihan the later heroic poems of the Trojan time. 
Some things in these more ancient poems might 
coincide much more closely with the remains of 
Asiatic theology, than , any production of thß 

VOU. f. £ 
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GxetkB, ^fter their mode of thinking had bees 
changed^*they might even amount to positive teooU 
lections of an Afiiatic ancestry.. Such at least, to 
give a single example» appears plainly to be ther 
ease with that beratifal piece of poetry which goeß 
nnder tfae name of Hesiod» wherein the edstenee 
of an ^iginal and golden age of innooBoee, during' 
whidi undistnrb^ felicity was the lot of men living 
in £riendshi]i with the gods — and themselves godlike 
in their lives ; next, that evil age in whidi strength 
and vafeur become the tests of justicey^-nand then 
the wh<^e train of subsequent d^adation and cor-^ 
ruption among mankind — are all distinctly and or-r 
thodoxly set forth. In relation to these probahlf 
more profound and dignifie4 conceptions of ther 
most ancient poets of Greece» Qrphens is a name» 
although posably fabuIouQ» by no means destitute^ 
of meaning to the student of history ; fer it re^ 
presents at least the name of some real poet wha 
revealed and communicated to his fellow country«: 
men» i^ mek heroic sojngs as were best adapted for 
the spirit of his age, the holy symbols and myste^ 
nous secrets ef these ancient recollections. 

Whatever may have been the case in nuMre re^ 
motC; periods, and of whatever nature the poetry of 
Orpheus may have been» these more ^gnified con^, 
caption^» of which I have been speaking» are al-> 
togpthßj lost, or appear only in a few very üinit 
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trac^ in the woi-ks of Üie Homeric a^.^^ In the 
Theqgmy whidi has been left ns by Hesiod, a 
work whose authoiity was apparently veiy , univKr- 
fisally dtlmitted, and wfakh may be taken as a stan- 
dard by which to judge of many similar works 
that have perished^-^lshese coneeptioiiB an^ indeed 
sufficiently manifest; but they are «et forth in a 
manner too material and altogether contciniptible. 
Aoccdrding to this poem the world is a mere appen^ 
dix to chaos. To say noticing of the inadequate 
and senseless descriptions of the gods, nature is 
represented only in her character of fertility and 
fidness of life, and that under an immiense yariety 
of wiUems, which commonly bowers tenninate 
in the idea of some enormous anhnal. 'ihe life d 
the physical worlds again, is^ according to the doc- 
trines of this poetical thedogy, fe^esented merely 
as a perpetual drctunrotation ot love and hatred» 
ättradion and irepukion ; but We can scarcely per^ 
Ceive the least surmise even of the existence of that 
iiigher spirit, which has indeed its propel: residence 
in the intellect of man^ but whidi^ even in extef 
nal nature— at least in certain parts of her struc^ 
iurej— breidcs thrmigh and is made tnanifest^ 

In this theoii^ there is contained in fact ab&OM 
lute materialism — -not ii^eed set forth systemati- 
cally with all the pretenim^n of science and philo* 
iKffkky-^hkt doüied in poetical fiMrm^ and adapted 
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to take £Ettt and exdudive hold of the popular W 
lief. Of Homer indeed we oannot with propriety 
say 80 miidi ; at least no such thorough materialism 
appears on the &ce of his writings. There is 
much more of it however than could have been 
wished in those altogether human representations;, 
which his poetical fancy has given us of the cha* 
racter and conduct of deities ; for in them we can 
perceive no trace either of what we, in philoso- 
phical as well as in colnmon language^ call religion« 
or of any other principle which might be substi-- 
tuted in its place. Not that tha*e h any unbelief 
or sceptidsm» or any openly and contemptibly mate^ 
rial conception of the divine nature, in the writings 
of Hcmier. His defect is rather a total ignorance, 
or an incapability, like that of a diild, for forming 
any adequate idea of God — diversified, however, 
here and there, as is the case in children,^ with an 
exquisite feeling, or a happy surmise, <Nr a solitary 
flash of the truth. 

According to the view which I have now been 
taking of the matter, Hesiod must be entirely 
given up to the strong and well-^founded reproaches 
of the ancient phuosophars, but the judgment 
which we should form of Homer ought to be some- 
what more &vourable. Yet there is no difficulty 
in seeing what parts even of his mythology must 
have given offence to the miH-alists of after times^ 
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and it is not to be denied that, upon the whole, in 
a poetical, bui much more In a moral point of view, 
his representations of the gods form the weakest 
parts of all his productions. If the Homeric 
heroes, in their size and strength at least, appear 
superhtrmaa aad godlike, it is equally true that the 
Homeric gods are of a nature infinitely coarser, 
and much more entangled with human infirmities, 
and in all respects less godlike beings, than the 
heroes in whose quarrels they engage. This may 
easily be acocmnted for, if we reflect that, in framing 
the character and actions of his deities, the poet did 
not, in all probability, consider himself as entitled to 
exert the ennobling power of his own imagination, 
but adhered ä$ closely as he could to the relics of an«* 
dent tradition, and the substancaof the popular belief. 
All the forms attributed to deities, and all the 
incidents which compose their history in the popu* 
lax creed of antiquity, had originally some covert 
meaning — ^most frequently of a physical nature. 
Now it might easily have been foreseen that an 
attempt to represent in this manner physical ob- 
jects and events under the guise of human beings, 
and human actions, could not £ul to terminate, 
very often at once in absurdity and in immorality. 
Let us only consider the fable of Saturn or 
Chronos, who is represented as eating his own chil- 
dren. Nothing can be more odious than this, if 
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we take it in its Immaii or mofal aoeeptati<» ; and 
yet nothing moire is iatttded by it tkaa to set fertig 
the pearpetual decay and renewal ef external things^ 
the destroying and rqwodne^iTs powers of nature 
herself. Hesiod abounds isk similsr fctions andt 
representalmifl^ which become akc^tker senseless,^ 
improper, and yidousi the moment we view then 
without reference to their onffmak and phyäeal- 
meaningt In like manneri that symbdic pieaningt 
which was onginally intended to be shMowed &xth 
in all the corporeal r^Hresentatims of divine or 
superhsonajBL natare, is extremdy hostile to beautyr 
in, all the imitative arts. Let us take fos inslsance 
the representation of a huadred-faaaded giaa.t^ 
a plain and obvious emblem of strength and emn^ 
mous activity. In a poem we might find no great 
feult with this» and indeed we are finniliar nvith its 
occurrence both in Homer and H^mod; but om? 
tolerance is only produced by the dulness of our 
imaginatims, and the difficulty with which we 
fosm to wmelves any precise and livdy idea of a 
thing described to us only in wordsw Were the 
hundred^handied giiant set distinctiy and substan^ 
tially he&xe us in a. work of sculpture^ we cliould 
be as much shodsed with the deformity pf thisr 
Grecian image, as we can be witl» any pf the 
hidtous^ and uneaEthly monsters^ whick fill tha 
gloomy temples of Ja^emaut or Benares^ /p? 
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y^ffit mBLj fake any rqiieisesitatbiis of a isimilar na- 
ture» however superior to the one I have instaneed» 
3both ill ffpirituality and m dignity ; we shall find 
ike hest of t^em almost equally inimical , to the 
Reality of finm« The In^aas, &r example, eni- 
Ibody their conoeptioii of the tbee great exertionir 
of the power of one iMvine Beings— «creation, pte- 
jsei^aäon, and destruction — ^in the image of a 
£gure with three heads. In fike manner, and 
^th a similar typical- meaning and purpose, the 
!K*ahma of Hindostan is represented wiäi four 
&ce8, exactly aa the Jan^ of ancient Italy was re^ 
presented with two. AS: these symbolical« imagesr 
.are hostile to the beauty of indtative repr^nl^ 
tions. The aipt of sculpture reached acoordinj^y 
fir greater perfectioa among the Greeks tha^ it 
ever attained am#ig the Egyptians, merely be- 
cause the former people did not adhere so pe]^- 
nadously as the latteif to these ancient symbols, 
but were perpetually laying them more and more 
aside, in so fiir as they were chargeable with de- 
formity', although they at no time framed theism 
images of superior beings after mere human mo* 
dels, but were ev^ solicitous to stamps upon the 
foatures which they borrowed from them, the seal 
aüd impress of divimty. lii their poeüy aÜso the 
aame thing may be remarked ; for it was uniformly 
attempted by all their serious poets, but most of all 
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by tbe grand and noble lyrical poet m vrhom 
genius I have already ogmmented, to soften down 
and polish away those rough and barbarous cdrcun^ 
* stances in their andent mytholc^, which are moat 
offensive to a refine^ understanding. It is true 
that these circumstances "vyere never so th<»oughly 
dii^uised in their poetry as in ihm sculpture^ for 
the poetry of tiie Gbreeks was religious in its origin, 
and depended for its existence on that very mytho- 
logy» ^ whose deformities, however glaring, it 
would have -been ha^Eardoi|s, tind in all probability 
quite useless, for any one poet to attempt t^e era-: 
dication. For this reason« even in those poets who 
are the fondest of ^repenting deifies as mere 
men, there are always some trao^ to be discovered 
of these ancient types. A fiingl^ example from 
Homer (whose deities are the most hum^m of all), 
wiU render thi? abundantly perspicuous. Wh^i^ 
Jupiter, in an ebuUitipn of rage by no means 
inconsistept with his Homeric characta:, tells the 
assembled gods, that although they should fasteii 
a chain to the heav^is^ ^d drag it downwards 
with united strength, they would not be able to 
move him from his seat — ^nay that« if it so pleased 
him, he could by one touch draw them all up to him 
from the earth: at first sight this appears to be 
nothing more than a piece of rough and swaggering 
rodomontado, yet there is no doubt that in thii| 
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passage reference is made to the ehain-like .^onuec« 
tion which runs through all things, and unites, in 
Qome sort, not only the heavens ivith the earth, and 
the earth with the sear— hut the greatest and the 
most dignified^ ^th the weal^est and the humblest 
of intellectual existences. So accordingly was thia 
allegory universally explained among the ancient& 
A second passage set; the matter in a yet clearer 
light, imd ijs even more disagreeable to our feel- 
ings, when considered only in it^ obvious and primary 
acceptation. In another of these custpmary fits of 
passion, the father of gods and mm desires Juno 
to reflect on the strife which she of old had kindled, 
by persevering in hßr unmerciful persecutian of Her- 
cules, his favourite spn ;r-9nd how, in consequence of 
that strife, the queen pf h^aveu (which antiquity 
interpreted tp mean the sky), bad been suspended 
by her fastened hands, from the vault of the firma- 
ment^ having eiach, foot burdened with the weight 
pf an anviL It is probable th^t the ppet, in this 
instan.ce, did: not shado"^ forth some mere allego- 
rical conpeption pf hip pwn, but alluded to some 
individual and ^miliar hieroglyphical carving in 
one , of the temples pf his country. Faasages of 
this nature however are of very rare occurrence in 
Homer, and on this account many commmtatom 
either reject them as not genuine, or endeavour 
.1^ fyrnijsh them, with some different inteipretatipiL 
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It was ftohtJdy dwing to these and other gfanilar 
xepresoitMionii th«t Ihe great moralists of Greece 
eBterfanned an «afirrottraUe opitikm, not of Hiimet' 
only, but of poetry itsetfy ancl m ikeir idesl systems 
of perfect legislatioii and goTerament» entirely pro^ 
kibited the use of that impasrionating art But 
the poetical appMcaticm ^ these reBca of a former 
time)-H>f this imperfect, and^ in a great measure, 
imintelligil)le system <^ symbols, must have been 
ecftially offensive to- the moral writers, foir anoth^ 
reason of an altogether diffisMit kind. In conse- 
jfoenee of that uniTersal vanity and aoribition of the 
ancients^ whidi attributed the origin ^ all th^ 
noUe and illustrions ftimilies to some b^x>, and 
the birl^ of every hero to some go4-^he numb^^ 
less procession of these demigod^hüdren ascribed 
to all the deitiesy but partieukiiy to Jiq[>iter — ^was 
sudi, that Ovid hai^ en^ly fiHed several books of 
his great poem wkh an acootm^ of the divine amours 
which gave occasion to their birtil, All this, ä& I 
have already observed, is r^ar^fed- by us as the 
fixiere dfeplay of a luxuriouci and de%htfid imagine* 
ation, änd^ we can scarcely cMeelve t&e possibiHiy of 
any serious and pious belief having evei^ been attach^ 
ed to ahsurdifiei$ so amusing. But how could the 
^oient m(N*alists consider so lightly poetical* fie^ons 
which foHüed the root and essence of IJle populai^ 
preed of Jtheir ooimtry ?■— a creed too G0. i|^hi<5b the 



^bole internal piinciples» ai^4 exterior demonstra^ 
tions of moral feelüig were substantially depeodent ; 
— ^wkose pernicioiifi influence on the diaracter of 
those who adopted it^ was everj daj before their 
^yeS) in the wilHng seal with whidi their believiiig^ 
countrymen ijnitated the morai tr^negressiosis of 
their gods* 

In so far then the reproadies of the old phihxHK' 
phers» if we set them in a proper pointi of view, may be 
both nnderstood and justified. JBot, in taruth, before 
we em, judge ^n^it of this maftar» we must diaw^ 
a line of distinction; between Homer individiiaUy 
GOfuadered» and the ancient mythcdq^ taken as a. 
gi^eral system ^ belief. — ^Homer^ in; i^te of all 
his defects ^and we have already tpudied upon^ 
most of them), has been the souine of so much 
good both io Greece and to all Eurqie, that we 
eamiot sufficiently express the gratitude we owe.to 
ßolon and the Fisistratidse for preserving to ua- 
this great poet» whom the philosophers» had their 
opinions ever gained the mastery» would vß all pro^> 
liability faa^ve brought into forgetfidness» as they^ 
have already* done every thing tluM^ lay in their 
power to bring him into contempt But if we con-? 
]»der the Greek mytholbgy in. general^ asd out of 
fionneetion mth this prince of ^ ancient poets,r*^ 
we shall, not be abk to cbse our eyes to the fact^ 
^t it was not on^ de&dive \n the particulfif 
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moral ideas which it un&lded» but was on the 
whole, and in the innennort prindples on which it 
was &uiided— material, inadequate, and unw(Mrthy 
of the divine natuie. It should not however be 
forgot that these very philosophers» who indulged 
themselves so freely in railing against the poets and 
their mythology, had themselves, previous to the 
time of Socrates, scarcely ever made any inquiries 
into the proper nature pf the Deity, and indeed 
very seldom advtmced farther than certain vague 
and indefinite feelings of veneration for the ele- 
mental powers of the phyrical world ;*-^moreover, 
from being philosophers, they were very soon con- 
verted into sophists, and were, in that character, 
infinitely more dangerous, both in a political and in 
a moral point of view, than any of the old poets 
ever w^e, with all their igncxranoe and simplicity. 

Not only the poetry, but the philosophy of the 
ancients, had its origin among the A»atic Greeks. 
The S2une climate which produced Homer and He^ 
rodotus, gave birth also to the first and greatest of 
the philo8ophers,^--4iot only to Thales and Heradi-' 
tus, who founded in their own time the Ionian 
school, properly so named ; but also to those who ex-, 
taided the influence of its doctrmei^ in Magna Gre^ 
eia, and among the southern Italians^— as, for ex-» 
4mple, the poet Xenophanes, and the institutor of 
ib^ ^eat learned confederacy, Pythagoras. Wearp 
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itll accustomed to talk with wonder and reverence 
of the art and the poetry of the Greeks ; yet per« 
haps their genius appears no where so active, so in- 
ventive, and so rich as in their philosophy« Even 
their errors are instructive, for they were always 
the fruit of reflection. They had no heaten path 
of truth prepare(i( for them, but were obliged to 
seek out and beat a pathway for themselves; and 
accordingly they are best able to teach us how far 
men can, by the unassisted power of their own na- 
ture, advance in the inquiry after truth. But this 
philosophy is well deserving of a little fiurther oon- 
aideration. 

It was the custom of the Ionian plulosophers to 
reverence one or other of the elements as the first 
and primary prindple of nature-Hsome water, as 
Thales,-— others &e, as Heraditus. It is scarcely 
to b^ believed that they meant all thk in a mere 
corporeal acceptation« They recognised, it is pro- 
bable, under the name of the liquid element, not 
only the nourishing and connecting power of watar, 
but also the general prindple of perpetual change 
and variety in nature. And in like manner, when 
Heraditus said that fire was the ori^n of aü thmgs, 
Jie did not surely refer merely to external and vi- 
sible fire, but meant rather to express that Indden 
heat, that internal fire, which was universally con- 
sidered by the ancients as the peculiar and vivify- 
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ing poivet in every thing tliat Hves. HenditoSir 
the foun^ of this doctnne» «eems to have had 
^dnoeptiond 0f a nature moie jwofimncl, and njpiiiitiialy 
than any of his hrethren. But perhi^ the inca- 
pacity of all these idiOoso^et« to mt themseLves 
free firom the fetters of materialism» may he hest 
illustrated hy the examine of Anaaugqras. This 
philosopher is well worthy of mention, for he was the 
^irst hefoie Socrates who recognised the extstenoe 
is£ a supreme intelUgmoe» directing and governing 
the whole system and amcerns of nature and the 
nniverse; and yet he attempted to illuminate the 
world hy recurrence to those minute and impercep- 
tible elemental atöms^^^if which^ accoidii^ to the 
doctrine of mataiatism/ the vrhote universe is eom« 
posed. This atomical philosophy, which aoeonnt» 
for the oeation of the world on the princij^ of me^ 
chanieal attraction» was very eaorly reduced to the 
diape of a rq^ular system by Leucippusf and Demo^ 
crituB ; but afterwards it became. by means of Epi-'* 
eurus^ as prevalent among both Greeks and Romans 
as it ever was among tiie modems* of the eighteenth 
eentury.«— This is that {uroper materialism which 
strikes at oüoe at the r^iot of the idea of a God. 

It is in vain to suppose that these were mere specd- 
tations, and destitute of any influence im active Hfe^ 
The utter defectiveness of the popular faith of tfie 
^reeks^ and of their philosophy, previous to thr 



^^sm <^ Socrates, vnll be most evidait, if we dii^ect 
our attention to the opinions whidi tfaey emfaraced 
with regard to the imnuniality of the soul. That 
indistinct mi gbomy world of shades, which ww«?- 
lebz^d by the poets, and beHeved in by the com-* 
mon people, was at the best a mere poetical dream ; 
and, the momait reflection awakened, either sunk 
into donbt, or gave plaee to total incredulity. In 
the mysteries. It is true, or seo'et societies, whose 
Jaafluence was so extensire both in Egypt and in 
Greece, some aiore accurate and stable notions, widi 
regaid to a fixture life, appear to have been preserv- 
ed and inculcated ; but these, whatever they might 
be, were eaieliilly confined to the small dzde of the 
initiated. Both the earlier and ktarfdiäosophers who 
aoi:^ht to establish the doctrine of the inmiortality of 
the soul, had in general nothing farther m view than 
iJie indertructiUe nature of that intellectual prindple 
of the universe, whereof according to their belief, 
ev^ human soul formed a part; theyhadnoccmcep-' 
tion of any such thing as the continuance of personal 
existence« That tloctrine-^the doctrine of the im-r 
mortality of the soul, properly so called-*— was &st 
itarted^ and first rendei^ed popular among tiieir phi<^ 
losophers by Fythagoras.-~Even in his system, m* 
deed, the truth was mingled with a considerable 
thare of falsehood, for he embraced, in its fiill ex^ 
tenty the oriental doctrine of Metempsychosis, or 
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the transinigratioii of souls ; yet« as it is, he is, eVeft 
in this respect, superior to all the other did philostf- 
phers of Greece, and is well entitled to düt reve- 
rence, hoth as a disooveier of truth, alid as a bene- 
factor of his fnation. But his celebhtted sodety 
{whose chief aim was certainly political power, — 
and whose principles could not have been adopted 
without the total overthrow of the popular belief), 
was very soon dissolved; and itftdr that time the 
ittate of philosophy became daily more and more an- 
Wchical, down till the period of Socrates. 

The contradiction and cingularity of these opi^ 
nions, invented and defended as they were with the 
greatest acuteness, and given to the world with thfe 
highest advantages of diction ; — ^the Spirit ö£ doubt 
and unbelief, which it is the tendency of such opi^ 
nions to spread abroad ; — ^and the confiisidn of all 
ideas, and the relaxation of all principles which na^ 
.turally follow from their adoption-*-were perhaps 
never displayed in all the fulness of their destruc^ 
,tive influence, so manifestly as then. One great 
;Class of these ancient philosophers, however thetr 
^opinions might differ on other matters, agreed iii 
jone thing'^that they all regarded nature only on 
ihe side of tiie mutability and variety of her pro- 
ductions. * Every thing,' said they, * is perpetual-^ 
.* ly changing and revolving like the water of a 
• riyör/ So far indeed did they carry this pria^ 
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ciple, that they refased to believe in the existence 
of any thing sted&st aiid fendurihg; they denied 
that there could be ahy thing stable in being, any 
thing ci&rtain in knowledge, any thing universally 
useful in morally j — ^iii other words^ they treated as a 
fiible the existence^ not of Grod alone, but of specu- 
lative truth, and. practical rectitude. 

Another party who held fast by the tenet of aü 
ilnchang^ble unity in all things^ fell into an alto- 
gether opposite opinion. They denied the possibi- 
lity of any mutability in that which is^ and were 
thus reduced to deny the real existence of the sensit» 
ble world» These paradoxes they endeavoured to 
render popular by the highest exertions of diäleftic 
skill; and in so far at least they were sticcessfiil in 
their attempt, for the discussions which took place 
rendered doubt and uncertainty even more common 
than before. One of the first and greatest oi theise 
sophists commenced his iiistrUctions expressly and 
distinctly with the kssertioii,— that there is no such 
thing as trtith^ either absolute or relative ; that 
even if there were, it coidd not be withiA the reach of 
human knowledge, and that even if it were known, 
it would be altogether unprofitable. It would have 
been cruel indeed to deny this inquirer any private 
<k)n8olation which his DOUÄT could afford him, if 
such had really been the poor aiid unsatisfactory re^ 
suit of a diligent and candid investigation. But 

VOL. I. r 
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these sophists were not content to enjoy their douBt 
in privacy; they had schokrs and dependents in 
every district of Greeoo, and the education of the 
noble and cultivated classes of society was, f«r a sea- 
son» entirely in their hands. Neithtf was the ter-* 
mination of their sceptical inquiries always candidly 
stated ; for while some were hmest enou^ te con- 
fess that they knew nothing, there wag no want of 
other sophists who had the impudence and the 
quackery to say that they knew all thingi^ and who 
boldly professed themselves to be masters of every 
art and every sd^ice. It was, at aQ events, an easy 
matter {qt them to lodng yoirng men to tuoh a pitch 
of accomplishment, thai they could, hj means of a? 
few turaings and windings of so^ustical argument- 
ation, perplex and bewilder the understandings of 
others yet more inexperienced thant hemselves, — 
and believe themselves quaMed to settle every thing 
by the rapid exercise of their own more cultivated 
genius, much better than had ever be^n done by. 
Jiie once reverenced, but now despised and insult- 
ed wisdom of their forefathers^ In these schools, it 
was not merely proposed by way of an exercise of 
ingenuity and acumen, to defend alternately two« 
opposite opinions o^rieeming tne same subject, and 
endeavour to lend either, according to pleasure, the 
semblance of truth ; the regular object of sophisti- 
cal ambition was to defend on all ooeasions what 
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they käevr to be speculatively or practically wrong ; 
to make the ^orse appear the bdtter reason, not in 
scholastic disptitktiWl'otily, but in afetivfe life ; — and' 
to forgcf weapons df decSeit for the destruction of 
their fellow-citizens; With a bold oo'ritetnpt of all 
those moral principles» — ^by which, according to them, 
the Wie^k duly allow themselves to be conducted and 
d^öeivfed, but which tUey^ xn their wisdom, were 
pleased to cdndd^r as the silljr prejudices of childish- 
Hdss and folly,— others expressly taught— that there 
is no virtue but that of cunhiÄg or of power, — and 
rio rl^t but the rij^Ht of the stronger, and the plea- 
sure of hSM who hais the rulfe. In tliesö schools, not' 
cftdy was ridicule perpetually cast oW the popular 
lieUe^ which With all iti^ manifold defectiveness^ 
Was still dö!iely' connected with maliy feelings of a 
ti^ble arid d%nified morality, whidi should have 
bei^ü eäJrefuUy reverenced and preserved, so long as 
men had nothing better to be substituted in their 
rckmi ; — not only did they heap together loose, vain, 
and dest)icable dogmas concerning the world and its 
first cause; they denied^ without hesitation, the 
very' existences of a Deity, and annihilated within 
their' bdsdms all' perception either' of truth or of 



Thtough the prfevftiling infltieiice of these opini- 
onis, the poliläcal purity of Grecian governments, 
which had long stood in Jeopardy on the' brink of 
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an abyss of democratical lawlessness, was at ks€ 
entirely overthrown : and sophistry had the merit 
of creating a qpirit of corraption and debasement, 
which neither party-strife nor protracted wars, nor 
fore^ bribery, nor bloody revdutions» had b^en 
able to produce. 

In the midst of diiis universal ithekat Socrates 
arose, and taught again the existence of a God in 
a manner altogether practical. He encountered 
the sophists on their own ground, and exposed ta 
all the world the fallacy and nothingness of their 
opinions*: he demonstrated to men, that virtue and 
goodness are not empty names^ and convineed them, 
in spite of their prejudices, that in their own heart» 
are seated many pure and noble principles, derived 
at first from a superior being, and giving birth to- 
perpetual aspirations after some state of things 
more analagous to the dignity of their original.^ 
He laid hold of the best feelings of our nature, 
and linked: them all with the cause of his philo-^ 
sophy. By these means Socrates became the second 
founder and restorer of a more noble system of 
thinking amoi^ the Greeks, at the expence o£ 
falling himself a sacrifice to his^ zeal,, and to the 
truth. But his death is so remarkable an incident 
in the history of mankind, that we may well pause 
for a moment, and bestow on it some farther con- 
sideration. 
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TTie solitary charge which was made against 
Hm, that he was guilty of teaching the existence 
of a new and unknown G<idhead, and of despising 
the old and publicly recognised deities of the po- 
pular creed, was certainly so far founded in truth, 
and is most honourable to the fame of Socrates. 
Had the Socratic mode of thinking, which was in 
every respect new in Greece, ever gone beyond the 
circle of his own friends and disciples, and become 
the ruling one throughout the country, there can 
be no doubt that the whole system of private life 
among the ancients, and, at least, a great part of 
their popular belief, must have either been entirely 
changed, or at least undergone a very considerable 
modification. This must have been thoroughly 
felt by the narrow-minded bigots of the ancient 
faith, and is quite sufficient to account for the 
deadly hatred which they all bore to Socrates, and 
the readiness with which they endeavoured to con- 
found hi« great name with that of the profligate 
and pernicious sophists whose principal enemy he 
was. The charge, nevertheless, was in a great 
measure a mere pretext, and the true ground of 
their hatred lay in the nature, not of the philoso- 
phical, but of the political tenets which Socrates 
maintained. 

In every situation of his life, Socrates had shewn 
)ii;msdf to be an excellent citizen, and a zealous 
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patriot ; but Jiis opinions^ or at least titiqse of tbe 
greater p^ vf JAf pcholwB, were openly iniiniqil 
to demoeriicy. The fo^ßp^^ jaa ^f^hiqh both ^eno- 
phoQ ^nd Flfto oftqn prf^ser—fdmofit witib the zeal 
and warmth of political p^urti^ns-r^the ccmst^tiaitioii 
of Spaäta, a;ad t^hat of evJBxy fdj^te in whose i^stji- 
tutions the {iristocratic^l principle was pr^onpiinapt, 
could have appeared only fn t^e jlighjt of a diijgix^tr 
ing want of national ^^^elixigy to the bigott;ed 4ßr 
mocrats ^of tjheir native dty, Bepid/eß^ all the oacr 
mies of ^empcnn^ w^ pprocQeded firpm tibe sc;hwl pif 
Socrates, were üx trojff^ bearipg cjt^ur^^ei^^ers ßo ^ohle 
and refToacb]^ as ]^en,ophon and Vjft^. IßfVßjn 
Critias himself l^been a 4i^pl^ fff Socrates,-— 
Gritias, one of t^e tyrai^tß who ruled Ath^ens by 
means of Spai;tajti ^uepee, and who indeed iied^c- 
.ed their country ^ the ßtate of a mei^ dep^^ency 
on the goyonn^ent of La^8qj(U>p. An4 to t^ 
very circumstance it is, that ope anjdent writer at- 
Mbutes, and w^t^ up m^H appeai:wce pf jvstipe, 
the primary caiisie oi the ^te of l^ffcr^jt^. 

It 19 \ffk]Hf8sihlp to expl^, in any sfitisfactory 
n^ethpd, by wii^at i^e^jis S^Qcratp^ ]^?pche4 ^<m W^ 
culiar priiicipjps which he prpfessed. With the 
more ancjeifjt /ic^trines of fai^ cpuptjTnap» pf tibie 
Ionian school, he was well acquainted; }^t ^ 
^eems to have cpnsidere^ them as, pn the ?vhple^ 
inadequate and mis^tisfying. Qn seyer|dl xe^ 
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macrkable occasiong of his Bfe, he liad^ aocord- 
ing to his own account^ fecouitse to a Djsmon, 
imder whose .guidaiioe and tuition he piofess- 
ed himself imifonaly to act; but whether he 
mea^Qt hy this expression merely the stiggestions 
and resolves of his own meditative spirit and un- 
corrupted conscience, or whether he really meaxä; 
something of a nature «till more elevated, — ^we 
Ixacve no means of deciding. It is equally out of 
our power to ascertain whether his private opinions 
pointed at a total overturn, or only at a partial mo- 
dification, and more rational interpretation of the 
principles of the popular belief. He appears to 
have been well acqtmnted with all the doctrines 
inonlcated in the mystaious societies of his day. 
It is indeed true, that he wajs far from being alto- 
gether divested of certain opinions and priiMei]^es, 
which the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
do not hesitate to rank in the samie class of in- 
Melity, with the opinions df those all-knowing 
And all-doubting beings agi^inst whom Soerated Was 
never weary of testifying« A single example ynH 
be «lough to shew, with what un&imess and in- 
justice, this part of his character has been treated 
by some of these writers. One of their chief ob- 
jections to him is founded on the reply which he 
made to a question put to him by one of his friends, 
on the evening of his death. ^ Is there nothing 
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* more T^hich you wish lu to do ?' said the friend,-^ 

* Nothing,' answered Socrittes, ^ except that I wish 
^ you to offer a opck to .£scuhtpius.' — So then, say 
these modem critics, the last momeüt of his lif^ 
was spent in commanding a mark of respect to be 
paid to that superstition, with whose wortMessness 
he must have been perfectly acquainted ; or if it 
was a jest which he uttered, surely jesting was ill- 
suited for a moment so solemn. Perhaps if they 
had looked a little deeper, they might have found a 
more rational explanation. By the constant prac- 
tice of aintiquity, when any person had recovered 
from (m illness, he offered a cock to ^sculapius. 
Now when Socrates expressed his wish to make 
a similar sacrifice, it is probable that he alluded 
to a notion which he himself entertained, and 
which has been illustrated »t great length by sever 
ral of his disciples-r-the notion that the present 
life is given us only to prepare us for another ; or> 
according to the expression of antiquity, that we 
may, learn to die. Besides, Socrates has often 
expressly said that he considered human life in ge* 
neral--T(and without doubt the state of the world 
in his day must have eminently tended to make 
him so considcsr it)— in the light of an imprison- 
ment of the soul, or of a malady under which the 
nobler spirit is condemned to linger, until it be 
set free and purified by the healing ^udi of deaths 
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To teminate Efe by suicide was held by Socrates, 
if BDt the first, at least the most distinctly of all 
the ancient philosophers, as a thing not permit- 
tedr-^s a crime against God and against ourselves. 
He made no attempt to emandpate himself, by his 
own hand, from the confinement and the malady 
of life. Perhaps he did not imagine, however 
much he must have been aware of the true dignity 
both of his own character and of the cause of 
truth and virtue in which he sufiered, that that 
character and that cause would in ^ter ages derive 
new revarence and dignity, firom the example of re- 
solution and sted&stness which he set before his 
friends and disciples in the manner of his death. 

In order to give a general view of the Greek 
philosq)hy, I have selected only a few points, out of 
the great mass of ^their opinicms ; it has . been my 
chief object to select those principally which may 
^fae traced in works not didactic, but historical — 
which have exerted the greatest influence on the 
affairs of active apd political life, and, from that 
circumstance are the most interesting as well as the 
most intelligible. I now return to my short survey 
of their most celebrated writers. 

Xenophon is entitled, by his beautifiil style alone, 
to take his place by the side of the best authors of 
antiquity. As a writer of history, he surpasses 
Thucydides, in so &r that his narrative is more 
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light» and dtar ; mod «hat tbe feeling, i?ith whieh 
Us 4Btary as anhnatad, is mote simple and nataraL 
Y«t 80 much is he infetkir both in deptih and in 
dignity «f reflection^ tliat, tender and elegant as he 
is, we ahnost unifversaHy give the«|aeftaaioe to the 
severe austerity of his more manly livaL As a 
fdnlosophic writer, in his account of the conversa- 
tion of Socrates, ke £dls infinitely short of Plato, 
not only in i>rofoiindness of thought, lm£ in ridi- 
ness of illustration, and in the arrangement of his 
materials. His politioal ramanoe upon die fife jof 
Cyii» is deKTving of mudi notice, because it is tibe 
4mly wodc of that kind v^udi has came down to us 
from the ancients. The wodc is composed, in al- 
most ei|ual parts, of history, poetry, and ethics. 
But, idthough eadi of the elements may be highly 
beautiful when taken by itself^ tiie manner in whieb 
they are mingled together in the Cyvopedia^ ap- 
pears to me, I must confess, very fiur from being a 
fit subject of imitation. 

Although both Xaiophon and several other 
writers of the school of Socrates, were oonqpicuouB 
examples of simplicity and true beauty in composi- 
tion, the sophistical rhetoric, nevertheless^ continued 
to be almost universally prevalent among the 
Gredcs. Isocrates may fiimish us with abimdaat 
evidence of the wide extent to which that aififected 
fystem of language and expression had been 



jadopted )by thia ii^e^ious ^pd spiistual peiqaie : 
.^w they ix^uld <^ndwe to «hear lojig haiangues 
^^QK)!! ipßrjkicükix ^pwkt» or .circumstances, selected at 
jthe ir^ßie i^aptiqe ,af tbe .s|»eaker, and ^ftea not only 
>pappli<^ble» but utterly useless and unpnofitabley 
.to tbe total ,eK^luBX>n of every thing wJiidi might 
fe^y bear upou ithe merits lof the /caae : how^ in 
^hort» they ,c(mld make tbdur reason altogether «ah- 
«erviq^t to their pleasnir^ and listen to the discus^ 
sion of )n\atters tbe most impartant to themselves), 
whether as ifidiyiduals or as a nation, .with feelings 
ivdiicb might have battear suited a drama or a show, 
a^ if tbe only matter an which they were to decide, 
had been jtbe reHativt^ merits of eloqueuce or wit, 
^n tWse who were so ^a^n as to address them. 
There js ^xx unvarying appearance of artifice in the 
j^yste^ ^f speaking and writing, which was at this 
period in ^shion. Every word is lab(»iously se- 
]£icted mi arranged ; every syllable is {daced with 
refereuji^e, i^ot only to its significance, but to its 
.^ouQd; every period is roimded with reiterated 
toudies, aind the whole is polished with indefati« 
gp,blje care. Yet this taste in composition, this ex« 
trisme r^nement of language-r^may be of consi^ 
4erabl^ W^ tp us; £>r we axe but too apt to &11 
into m ^Jtogetber opposite error, and to destroy or 
dipii^isb tb^ effect of our reasonings, by a very cuk 
j»bJe inattention to the accuracy of our expression. 
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The art which is employed in writing should m« 
deed be kept, as much as is possible, out of view« 
The consideration of the labour which must have 
been employed, is sometimes distressing to us even 
in works of sculpture; yet, in general, we allow 
ourselves to be delighted with an inanimate statue, 
long before we take time to reflect on the toil with 
which it has been formed« But the ease is widely 
different here ; the appearance of labour in a piece 
of writing, is, instantly and invariably, disagree- 
able. We know that a poem or an oration is not 
to be hewn out of stone, and we expect to see in 
it not barely a skilful application of art, but some* 
thing free, lively, and having influence upon life. 

Flato and Aristotle, whom I conrider in this 
place merely as writers, are specimens, at once, 
of the widest extent of Grecian knowledge, and. 
of the greatest depth and dignity of reflection» 
which were ever attained by the Grecia» mind. 
The first has treated of philosophy, in narratives 
and dialogues,^ with all the fervour of an artist ; 
the method of the other is more scientific in 
the strictest, as well as in the widest sense of 
that word : he has not confined himself to phi- 
losophy alone, he has treated ci natural science 
also, and natural history; he has written on po^ 
litics,.on history, and on criticism,«— and, in fact, re-> 
diiced to a system, all the knowledge of the Greeks^ 
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tn Üie narrative and poetical pa^ssages of Jus dia-? 
logues^ — above all» dn account of his language and 
:^ill in composition, the general voice of his cotem-' 
poraries^ as wdU as of juxsterity, has set Plato at 
the head of all the prose-imters of antiquity. Tlie 
most striking pecuUarity of his style is its unrivalled 
variety ; for it adapts itself with equal ease to the 
artificial abstractions and hairdrawn distinctions, 
into whose labyrinths he pursues his enemies the 
sophists,^— and to the poetical, nay the often dithy^ 
ambie boldness, with which he sets forth the rich> 
fables and inventions of his own philosophy. Con«, 
sidered merely as works of narration, Fhsdon and 
the Republick are entitied to be classed with the 
most illustrious specimens of that species of writing 
to which Grecian genius has given birth. 

Both of these mighty intellects, Aristotie aüd 
Plato, have for two tiiousand years exerted a com« 
manding influence on the character of the human 
mind, both in Europe and in Asia« But to this I 
diall call your attention witii more propriety, in some 
other place. Aristotie is characterised, as a writer^ 
by purity and el^anoe, which began, in his time, to 
be looked upon as the first qualities of stjrle; Al^ 
though Plato has always been considei^ as a per^« 
feet model both in the power and in the construe^ 
tion of his language, and, in general, as a specimen 
of the highest point of refinement to which Grecian^ 
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or more pioperly gpeakin^, Attic geoimr ever at^ 
tainedj-^yet tbere u no doubt that ^th leggirdto 
work» of eradition»aiid the develapemcnt and acute- 
neBs of criticnni, but above all^ with regard to every 
department of historieal oomposition, the influence of 
Aristode has been more determinatte, as well ad more 
e&tenaive, than that of Plato. The immediate suc- 
cessor of Aristotle, Theophnntusy — ^the same whose 
descriptions of oharacters have come down to us;— • 
andl all ika early philosophers of the Platonie 
scjiool, were men of universal itAncment, and their 
writings were uniformly composed in a style at «l«e 
elevated and beautÜid. The philosophic sects which 
sprung up at a later period in Greece, appei^ to 
great disadvantage when compared, is tiiis respect» 
with their predecessors. The followers of Epicurus 
make use of a careless, dull, and drawling mode of 
composition, while the writings' of the Stoics are 
still more offensive on account of the bombast pe- 
dantry, and technical barbarinns with which they 
are loaded. The decline^ of the genius of the Gredksp 
may be traced, through all its stages, in the corres* 
ponding debasement of their langoagei 

The revival of philosophy, winch was ^feeted l>y 
Socrates, was very far from extending its influence 
to the whole of the intellectual character of the 
Greeks. This happy revolution was confined td a 
fewparticul» departments of thinking, and these 
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xvexe dnly beooimng more and more unconnected 
nvith.the gein^ spirit of that d^raded people. On 
the poetry of Greece^ — ^to wliieh we must now re« 
tum^-^it exevted; no influence wfaateva* ; that de- 
pended» so long as it. deserved the naiifie of poetry, 
<m tlie mythology, the popular belief, the traditional 
tales, andithe aneiwt modes of life ai the country ; 
after die national manners had become rdaaoed and^ 
corrupted, itiexhibited merely a faint ecbo of what 
it had fdimerly beea, in the hand» of those gieni 
and oreaUve ggniw i ca» who have already passed 
under our review. But although' iar this* lata: 
poetry we can see csily the refleetioB: of its ancient 
fiplendour ; yet even the producAions of this dedin-* 
ing age are rich in particubx beauties, imd exhibit 
many glorious traces of that peculiar ppetical spirit, 
which seems, in happier times, to have been almost 
inseparable 6x>m the physical temparameat of the* 
Greeks. 

The first traces of dedine in the art of composing^ 
tragedies, may be discovered» without difficulty^ in 
the. writings of Euripides ; ridi as these are in 
pathetic representations, and in inaolated»—- above 
au, in lyrical beauties. The last am^mg the great 
tragedians of antiquity, appears less perfect than 
his predecessors in many.respects ; but his ^indpal 
defect, certainly, consists in a want of unity and 
^nnection, between the ^iffiereiit parts of which 
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that the tragedy of the ancients arose, by d^;reesy 
out of a peculiar national chcnrus, and festival son^ 
of mythol<^cal import, whidi vms usually performed 
in certain solemnities of the Greek religion. The 
dborus forms in this manner an inseparable part of 
the andent tragedy, whose composition is for the 
same reason, ill its whole shape and substance, 
atrictiy allied to lyrical poetry ; — a drcumstanee 
which has been very pöwerfiilly felt, — ^by those 
poets, in particular^ who have endeavoured to imi- 
tate, in niodeSm times, the peculiarities of the Gre- 
dan dramas Perfect harmony and agreement be- 
tween the choral songs^ and the dramatic part — 
strictly so called, forms, in tragedies composed after 
these models, a tequisite altogether indispendble; 
Both are in the moi^t entire unison in the Works of 
Sophocles : but in Euripides, the choral interludes 
assume a character widely different;. they seem to 
be introduced into his plays, merely by way of 
oompliment to established custom ; and^ so far from 
bdng occupied with the events of the drama^ are 
tendered, in general, vehidcs for what has often nor 
apparent connection with them,-^^the poet's own 
private opinions concerning the mjrthology and 
philosdphy of hi$ country« They abound indeed 
in lyrical beauties, which may be exquisite aud 
delightful in themselves ; but these are perpetual-' 
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ly intarmiiigled with formal dogmas, which the 
poet had gathered from the schools of the Sophists, 
and widi long, pedantic, and ill-plaoed disquisitions, 
which seem to have nb purpose in view, but an 
ostentatious display of his skill as a rhetorician. 
In consequence of this harmony being disturbed, 
luid the lyrical interludes no longer forming an 
iBSsential part of the piece> the dialogue itself, which 
iiow composes the Whole of the tragedy, appears at 
once poor and linsatisfactory. To remedy, in some 
measure, this defect, Euripides has recourse to a 
perplexing intricacy of plot, to perpetual surprises 
land recognitions, to double catastrophes, and to 
vnredrat^ intrigues, — ^Which ino'ease, iiideed, the 
amusement of the spectacle, but can ill be reconciled 
iWth the true natura and dignity of tragic poetry. 

The last Atheniaü poet, who represented human 
life in a manner new and peculiar to himself^ was 
Meiiander — ^the inventor, or, at leasts the perfecter 
of the new comedy as it was called^ His method 
of composition, although his own works have almost 
^entirely perished, is in some measure known to 
tas, by means of the translations or imitations of 
the Roman poet Terencct The dramatic poetry of 
the Greeks which had begun, in Jlschylus, with 
the herioc greatness and marvels of fabulous an- 
tiquity^ had now reached the last stage of its his- 
tory: it had been gradually descending from the 
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images of a poetical pcut^ towards the moM 
hiiinUe coDoenis of the actual present ; and it now 
tenninated its career, with a spiritual and KVely 
rqpreseiitation of all the circmnstances, characters^ 
situations, and intrigues, which are to he met with 
in the every-day life of undignified men. Whether 
the representation of common life, or, in other 
woids, the popular comedy of Menander, helongss 
pnqNerly speaking, to the dass of poetry — ^was a 
question much agitated among the ancient criticsi. 
.Many determine it in the negative, because, aceord- 
ing to their i^inion, nqt only versification but my- 
thology is necessary to the existence of poetry. 
But» according to our ideas (Ä poetry, the lively 
representation of human life, although this should 
be altogether imaccOmpanied with the marvellous, 
•or even with the elevated, can in no way be sepa- 
rated from the r^on of poetry. According fo 
modem eritioB, the first and original end of all 
poetry^— if we. consider it as it is to have influence 
on men and c^ Ufe, and, in one word^ as it is to be 
national, — ^is» to preserve and embellish the pecu>- 
l^ar^ traditions and recollections of the people; and 
to i^eserve alive, in the memories of men, the 
magnammity and greatness of ages that are g^e 
3^ The^ IfecüUar sphere of this ptetry is epic naiv 
jative,*77where thare is the utmost scope for the in* 
tro^tion of the marVeSous» and where the poet 
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cannot move a step Mrithout the assistance of my- 
thology. But a second end of poetry, is to place 
liefore our eyes a dear and speaking picture of 
common hfe. This may certainly be done in many 
modes of writing; but most powerfully, without 
doubts in the drama; Poetry^ however,^-*«uch as 
deserves the name-^uin never <x)nsist entirely in 
representations of ratemal life ; it must always be 
intermingled with something of ia higher nature, — 
and have for its «object the intellect and feel- 
ing of which that life is the symbol; Perhaps 
it might even be said that die essence of poetry, 
as directed to this second purpose, consists, in 
truth» in thii^ at first sights unesusential element 
of higher and more refined feeling, with which the 
whole äubstanoe of the composition is apparently 
diversified^ but really intuited. This feeHng and 
inspiration form indeed a eonstitueht part of all 
poetry ; but in proportion as they eomie to be pre- 
dominant qualities, the compositions in which they 
are embodied, approach nearer to the liature of 
lyrical poetry. 

. The essence of all poetry may be said to con- 
sist in three things^ invention, expression, 
INSPIRATION. In a great inventive genius, the 
other two eleikieats^--expression and inspiration- 
can scarcdy be absent. But without any crea- 
tive or inventive power, properly so. called,-^ 
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most certunly, without any admixture of tbe m$i^ 
Tellons,-^ work of intellect and language may, ' by 
the power of expteMon atone, which it displays, or 
by the inspiration with whidi it is animated, fulfil 
the ends, and be entitled to the nam^, of poetry^ 

Menander was the last original poet of Athens 
who represented human life, and whose writings 
exerted their influence on human alfiiirs. If we 
eonsider Ms comedies as the conclusion of Attic 
literature, the whole period during wbich that lite- 
rature existed, reckoning from the time of Sohm, 
does not extend beyond three centuries. 

The poets who arose at an after period, when 
the language of Greece had become known over 
the greater part of the world, by meaHs of the 
conquests of Alexander, and who attadied them- 
selves, for the most part, to the court of the 
[Egyptian Ptolemies, are only ta be considered a^ 
gleaoers, who came after the rich harvest of «Greek 
poetry had been already gathered in. These court- 
ly literati,— ^the academicians, and librarians of 
Alexandria,-^— have,' however, been of much service 
to the world, in consequence of the labour which 
they bestowed, on preserving entire the purity andr 
clearness of the Greek language ; as well as of the' 
erudition and criticism which are embodied in their 
own works. Ai; poets, they have all th^' defect» 
into which learned poets are apt to £bU ; their mode 
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of expression is rarely unaffected« and very often 
^together obscure. Those of their number who 
jEttanpted epic poetry— or^ in general» who treated 
of sul^ects connected with mythology« are at least 
valuable on .this account, that their works have 
mainly contributed towards enabling us, in modem 
times, to understand the allusions, and feel the 
force of thp more ancient poets. It is, for in* 
stance, extremely fortunate for us, (especially as 
the writings of so many older poets who hand^ 
led the «ame &ble have perished) that the chi« 
valric expedition di the Argonauts forms the sub- 
ject of oifö of the iBOst elegant of these later 
poets, — ^Apollonius* In consequence of the im^ 
mense profusion of ancient poems which were at 
that time extant, it was perhaps easy fi)r these Ah 
«xandrians, to penetrate into the original meaning 
and connection of the myäiological fictions, more 
deeply, than had ever been consistent either with 
the views m the opportunities of the narrative 
poets, of the flourishing era^ Callimachus, in 
particular, was conspicuous for the profound know- 
ledge whidi he possessed, of the ancient traditions 
of Greece ; mythology was the exclusive subject of 
his poetry, and he often treated it with the true 
iure of a poet. That he was by no means deficient 
in this, is indeed evident from the writings of 
the enthusiastic Propertius, who mfide him his 
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model in the composition of his elegioft. It was 
at this period very common to treat of mythological 
events in a formal manner, collecting all the fictions 
of a similar class into the same work. Nothing, 
however, could be more vain ; for these is, in truth, 
no sort of connection between many of these in-, 
ventions. They are often various editions of the 
same fable ; and to arrange them in a consecutive 
order, could only be accomplished, by means of 
such artificial omissions, and unnatural interla* 
dugs, as are to be met with in the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. 

It has everywhere been the fate of poetry, in its 
decline, to be more and more taken away from its 
proper subjects, and applied to matters altogether 
incapable of poetical illustration. It requires no 
great acuteness to see, that scientific astronomy is 
a subject of this kind ; and that a dissertation on 
some particular department of botany, or a series 
of medical lectures, although composed in verse, 
can never form a poem. It is evident that the 
whole body of this learned poetry which has come 
down to us from the Alexandrian age, bdongs to a 
false and utterly artificial class of omipositionsu 
The modems should have been the more careful to 
avoid imitating these productions, that such subr 
jects are even more difficult to be handled in a 
poetical manner now, than they were in the time of 
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the Greeks. In the fi^t place, the Greeks of a 
more early period had applied didactic poetry to a^ 
great number of subjects entirely scientific in their, 
nature, not with the design of displaying their 
skill in the treatment of difficult and repulsive 
materials, biit for the real purpose of communicat- 
ing knowledge ; at a time when prose writing was 
either entirely unknown, or in a state so unpolished 
as not to be a fit v^ide for general information, or 
not so easy for the authors themselves as the hexa- 
meter verse. Their scientific poetry was therefore 
imaffeeted in its origin, and proceeded from the na- 
tural audacity of the Grecian intellect ; a circum- 
stance which must havie been of great use to the 
artificial poets who treated of scientific subjects' 
at a later period. The mythology of the Greeks, 
moreover, embraced the whole visible world within 
the cirde of its bold personifications and delightful 
fables ; so that nothing in truth could be imagined 
which was not connected in some manner with these 
beautiful fictions, and thus placed within the proper 
province of andent poetry. Even in treating of a 
botanical or medical sulgect, innumerable circum- 
stances mi|st have occurred to a Gredan poet,, 
which might give him an opportunity of borrowing 
poetical illustrations from the world of fables ; 
and of introdudng, without any appearance of 
(^iffidess or co&simint, those episodes which formed 
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in truth the principal chann of his campoatign^ 
but which must always he far-fetdied and artifidai 
in the writings of a modem« 

There is one species of poetry invented in thia 
period, which is much more agreeable to our taste ; 
because it is not a mere display of art and imitation» 
but professes to set before us the peculiarities of a par- 
ticular mode of life. I mean the bucolic and pastoral 
poetry ; the Idylls of Theocritus» and other anpent 
writers of the same class. The country life eratainly 
abounds in circumstances susceptible of poetical em- 
bellishment; but, I confess, I can perceive no good 
reason, why it should be considered in an isolated 
manner, and abstracted from its due situation in 
that general picture of the world and of human 
life, which it is the province of poetry to un&ld. 
Let us reflect for a moment on these passages in 
the heroic poems of antiquity, or in the diivalric 
romances of the modems, which afford us glimpses 
of the simplicity and repose of rural manners ; — > 
thdr pimplidty appears still more innocent, and 
their repose still more peaceful, from the situation 
in which they are placed,« — ^in the midst of the 
guilty tumult of wars, and the fierce passions of 
heroes. Here every thing appears in its tme and 
natural connection; and the poetry is as varied, 
as the world and the men which it professes to re- 
present. The cutting off of rural life, and making 
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the descriptiQn of it a sqpaiate department of 
writii^, lias led poets into perpetual tautologies 
and repetitions, and induoed the moire aml^tious 
of them, to have recourse to the most unnatural 
^exaggerations. It is very singtdar that this speciea 
of writing should have always been cultivated and 
popular, oniy in ^es of great social refihemetit 
The excess of refinem^t in the life of d&i^ has 
%een the means of leading us hack to liatare, and 
the country. Most Idylls, indeisd« betray ti^ 
origin ; and it is too often quite evident, that the 
shepherds and shepherdesses whom they represent, 
asire in fact gentlemen and ladies in disguise. In 
Theocritus, without doubt, and in many of the 
other bucolic poets of antiquity, we see some true 
rustics, and hear the natural language of unsophis-; 
ticated shepherdesses. But, even in them, there is 
introduced so much elegance of language, and so 
^uch play of wit, that we are, every now and 
then, led to forget the rural scenes in which we 
are supposed to be placed, and to feel that we are 
atill in the midst of the social refinements of the 
courts of Ptolemy, or Augustus. In general, the 
Idylls were whji^t their name expresses ;— little 
poetical pictures, representations in miniature, some- 
times of mythological subjects, at other times of 
matters in common life, but almost always amatory 
in their purpose and termination. Poetry had now 
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become utterly d^^raded fiom her aadent dignity; 
split into mmatnral dinaiong» and deprired of the 
strength which die fonnerly posKSsed* The ex- 
haiistion of her powers became, daily, more and 
more manifest, in the diminmtiveness of aH her 
productions. She soon gare birth to nothing, but 
little trifling buds and floweiets. Puns, oonodta» 
and quibbles, were the fiishion of the day« The 
age of poetry Was gone^ when that of antholopes 
foQunenced« > j 
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RETROSPECT— IKFLVENCE OF THE 6BESKS OK THE EOMAKS— T 
8|[ETCH OF BOMAN LITERATURE. 

^FTER the Greeks had ceased to be a nation, their 
literature became, daily, more and more unccnmected 
with the affairs of active life. This was first, and 
most conspicuously the fate of their philosophy, 
whose scientific principles were at all times in op? 
position to the popular faith, and whose lofty con-r 
ception;s were now no longer in unison witl^ the de- 
graded feelings of that fallen nation. Historical 
information became, indeed« much more extensive^» 
and historical literature received a more scientific 
form, and was applied to a greater variety of sub- 
jects than of old. But the vigour of andent com 
ceptions, and the free spirit of ancient inquiry, was 
for ever gone* The art of rhetoric increased, daily, 
in pubUc opinion, and soon came to form almost the 
only subject of pubUc interest and amusement. If a 
fantastical and sophistical ab^ of ^his a^ was not 
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uncommon, even in the older and bettor times ot 
Greece, it is easy to see to what e?^tent that must 
now have prevailed, when her political independence 
Was entirely lost, and the public taste, eyen in lan«r 
goage, was utterly - debased. Kven poetry, with 
which the whole mental cultivation of Greece began, 
had descended from her original eminence, and be* 
come reduqsd to the rank of an art, which men sup- 
posed might be acquired by means of rules and prac- 
tice, like a handicraft. Even poetry could not be 
exempted from the influence of the degradation 
which surrounded her. The &te of sculpture waa 
much more fortunate, perhaps because that art has 
lesi conneeti(m with the affiurs of active life. The 
artist laboured on, in the seclusion of his workshop» 
to embody in marble the lofty concq>tions of pre^ 
ceding ages, without regard to the political degra-t 
dation at moral xx^rruption of the time in which he 
lived. It is true that the relaxation of manners 
gave rise to a certain effeminacy and perversion of 
taste even in sculpture ; but this evil was far froin 
being so widely prevalent, as the corresponding cor- 
ruptions in the sister arts. There is no doubt that 
rery many of those works of ancient sculpture and 
architecture, whose beauty and perfection still ap-. 
pear to us unrivalled, were the production of the 
same age, which saw oratory and poetry reduced aU 
together ta a state of decay and degradation. 
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lü tiio6e scietices, which are the most uncDfinected 
with extertial life, and hitve little dependence on 
the political or private manners of a nation» the 
inventire genius of the Greeks still displayed itself 
in all its hrilliancy and strength. In the inathe^ 
inatics, although they were destitute of many in-« 
struments which have hem invented by modem in- 
genuity^ and which now appear altc^ether indis* 
pensibk, they made gteat progress both in geo-» 
metry and astronomy; and the true system of the 
universe, which had^ it is sujpposed, been guessed 
Ht, in a much earlier age, by the Pythagoreans, wbM 
now perfectly known and recognised by at least a 
great number of their |diilo8ophers. The wonder^ 
working science and ingenuity of Archimed^ were 
mich, as to strike even the Romano. with terror and 
ätnazement ; and although they had no better sys^ 
tem of jdtimeratii^ than the very defective one of 
letters, and were even %norant of reckoning by de- 
lämals, the Greeks may boast of hairing produced, 
hi EucHd, a geometrical writer, whose works are 
esteemed of classidd authority, even by the pro« 
foundest mathematidans of modem times. Medi^ 
dne, which had al'hrays been a £eivourite pursuit 
am<mg the Greeks, now h^Dsane one of their prin-!' 
dpal occupations, and fidnidied them with free 
scope for the exercise of aU their acut^ness, inven^? 
tiv^iess, and love of systei&s« It was not only by 
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flieans of their Uterattwe, and their ennnenoe as 
rhetoricians and grammarians^ but also, in no in- 
considerable degree, by means of their sidll as ar- 
tists» mathematicians, and physidans, that the 
Greekd acquired their power over Roman intel- 
lect^ — a power wfaich^^-^iowever much the old 
Roman prejudiceis were at first against it, made 
daily progress after the two nations had been 
brought fairly into contact, and, in amsequeiioe of 
the capture of Tarentum^ and the subjection of 
Magna Greda and Sicily to the Roman arms, soon 
became a matter of indispensible necessity to the 
whole habits of the yictorious people. Twice were 
the Greek rhetoricians and philosophers banished 
from Rome by a decree of the senate; and the 
^elder Gato, that undistin^ishfa^ enemy of every 
thing that was Greek, could not even abide thatr 
Greek physicians should cure Roman nialadies.- 
He depicted these practitioners as impious sorcerers^ 
Who contradicted {he course of nature, and restored 
dying men to life by means of unholy diarms^-^and 
advised his countrymen to remain stedfast, not only 
by th^ir old Roman pnndples and manners, but 
also by the veneraUe unguents and balsiamfir whidi 
had come down to them from the .wisdom of their 
griandmothers. How necessary the Greek rheto- 
ricians, and the teachers of the Greek arts and Ian 
guage^ had become to the Romans^ may be gaüier-' 
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itä from the speedy appearance of a second decree 
of banishment — ^which shews that very little atten-^ 
tion had been paid to the injunctions of the first 
Nor is it difficult to i&scover the origin of all thi^ 
The Greek language was, at that time5 universally 
^liffiised throughout the whole of the civilised world. 
The poems of Homer were read in the* remotest 
districts of Asia; even the Indians were not, in all 
.probability, entirely ignorant of Grecian liteiM;ure i 
while, in the farthest extremity of the west, Car^ 
thaginian navigators described then: voyages of dis- 
covery, and Hannibal Inmself wrote the history of 
his wars, in the language of the Greeks. After 
the conquest of southern Italy and Sicily, whose 
language was almost entirely Greek, and still more 
after they had by degrees acquired the dominion i£ 
Macedonia and Achaia, a knowledge of this km- 
^^uage must have become every day more and more 
necessary to the Romans, es^)ecially on account of 
the many historical works which the Greeks pos- 
sessed, respecting all those nations and countries^ 
with which the extended drcle of their pddttcal 
operations had now brought that ambitious people 
into contact. The Greek language was adopted 
-even by the Romans, who attempted, about that 
period, to write the history of their own itiitioa; 
and the Greek Polybius, who came to Rome as a 
iuMtage in äie course of the Adiaiaa wars, was tbr 



first who described« to this great peopk, the state 
of the world, and die poKtical reUtions of its in- 
habitants, in a work which,— at least in ä political 
point of view, — must always be considered as clas- 
sical even by the latest posterity. Livius Andro- 
nicus, a Greek taken captive at Tarentum, who 
was acquainted with the Latin language, first 
enabled the Romans to hear and read the Odyssey 
in the rude disguise of their native tongue ; and, 
afterwards, by means of his translations^ introduced 
them to some acquaintance with the pleasures of 
theatrical exhibitions, and the riches of the Gre^ 
eian drama; But it is not to be denied that the 
principal inducement, whidi led first the Romans 
of high rank, and afterwards the whde of the na^ 
tion, to admire and imitate the institutions and Ian.- 
guage cxf the Greeks, was unqiiestionabty this ; a 
knowledge of the language and manners of ihe 
Greeks, was a necessary step to an acquaintan^ 
with their rhetoric Eloquence, etm in Rome^ 
exerted, oter political events, an influenoe always 
powerful, not unfrequently imperative and condu- 
cive : and, in the more troublesome times which 
followed the period of Gracchus, the popular passion 
became every day more violent^ for all the instru- 
ments ef this art,— in spite of the remonstrances of 
some sturdy patriots, who condemned it äs a system 
of sophistry, not only dangerous to the wel&re erf 
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the State, but utterly inimkatl to the progress and 
soundness of the hiunan intellect 

The later literature of the Romans is such as to 
keep us perpetually in mind of its origin ; and few 
are now disposed to question the truth of the com- 
mon assertion, — ^that the Roman writers are in 
general mere imitators of the Greeks. 

It is absolutely necessary that those nations who 
make their appearance at a later period o^ the his^ 
tory of the worlds as well as of the general developer 
ment of human intellect, should derive a great part 
of their mental cultivation, as a legacy from the 
polished nations of the more eaxly times ; and this 
implies, in itself, no reproach» It wer^ preposterous 
to introduce into literature the petty ideas of a mer- 
cantile town ; and to insist that the writers of each na^ 
lion should labour to make their productions as dif«- 
ferent as possible from those of their neighbours. 
To make use of the cultivation of another people is far 
from disgraceful c it is only necessary that we pre^ 
serve our substantial individuality as a nation, that 
we do not part with the original peculiarities of our 
language and mode of thinking, nor sacrifice what 
is most our own^ out of an extravagant admiration 
for what belongs originally to others. Knowledge ki 
in itself the common property of all nations ; and 
the genius of a poet or of a philosopher^ who aspires 
to exert a commanding influence on his fellow*' 

VOL. I. H 
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oountrymen» is exalted and enriched by a retrospecC 
to the high points of perfection^ — ^in art, in reflec- 
tion, in spirit, and in language, — ^to which the men 
of former ages and other countries have attained. 

That imitation alone is lifeless which aims not ta 
extend the field, and inerease the power of native 
genius, but merely to appropriate peculiar specie» 
of writing nsed by a foreign nation^ — an attempt 
which can seldom be crowned with entire success ; 
and to reach, by elaborate artifice, beauties, whose 
very eldstence depends, in a great i^easiu'e, on their 
being altogether natural and unsought. 

The literature of Rome has fallen ia some mea- 
ffure into both of these errors. Her writers both 
neglected the ancient and national traditions <^ 
their own country ; and bestowed much unprofitable 
labour on the imitation of foreign modes of writing-^ 
which, SB soon a& they are transplanted fix>m their 
native soil^ for the most part assume the appearance 
of unproductiveness, coldness and death,— or, at 
best,, protract a lingering and inefficient Hfe, like 
the mMf exotics of a green-house. 
.V i Thew is nevertheless a characta* peculiar to the 
writers of Rome, by ineans of which, in spite of 
the servility with which they have, in general, imitat- 
. ed their models and originals in the literature of 
Greece, their works ha^e obtained an appearance of 
dignity and worthiness^ that are altogether thehr 
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own; This, indeed, belongis not so mUch to them- 
selves as to thell: )Qation,-^to Rome, the great point 
df union between the ancient and the modem world. 
The artist who excels in sctilptuf e or paintings 
must be altogether animated and inspired, with one 
great and in^dwelling idea which occupies his whole 
soult an idea for which he i^orgets all othefö, in 
which alone he livens, and to which all his worka 
Are entirely isubservient.-r-His masterpieces iare mere 
tattempts to body forth, aiid render visible to othere^ 
the greatness of those conceptions^ which have iheit 
residence within the depths of his own mind. In 
like manner^ eveiry true poet^ and every great Inven- 
tive author^ must be filled With sdm6 idea peculiarly 
his owuji and all-powferfid over his soUl-^which is the 
central point and ifofeus of hiö intellect-^tö Which 
every thing else is sbbordinate'^-^nd of which the 
Writings, wherein he embodies his spirit, are but 
the ministers^ intei^jpreterSi and tools.— ^JSere it i^ 
Ihal the superiority 6f Greeks over Romans iS mani- 
fest and triumphant Think only of the great poetd 
bf the glorioUs time of Greece--öf iEschylus, Pindar, 
Sophocles ;-— or of the patriotic poet of the popu* 
iaoe, Arlstophaneis — oy of the orator Demosthe- 
hes— or of the two first of historians, Iterodotus 
&nd ThucydideiSH— or those profoulidest of thinkers» 
Aristotle and Plato. In each of these great authofs^ 
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we shall find a distinct and peculiar spirit of reflec-^ 
tion, a peculiar manner of narration, a peculiai^ 
form of composition; even with r^ard to style and 
language, tiie first time we open the pages of one 
of these master-spirits, we feel as if we were trans^ 
planted into an unknown world. Thus rich and 
manifold was the genuis of the Greeks ; but we 
should seek in vain for so great a spirit of originality,, 
among the Roman writers — ^yet there is something 
in them which atones for this defect — ^they also have 
their high — their great idea : not that the indivi^ 
duals are so favoured ; but t^ possession is^ com- 
mon to them all ;. it is the idea of Rome : — of 
Rome so wonderful in her ancient manners, and 
laws-HSo great even in her errors, and- her crimes ; — 
of Rome so eternally remarkable for the unrivalled 
dominion with which she ruled the world. It is 
this spirit which breathes from the lips of every 
Roman,-— and wMeh stamps a character of inde- 
pendent dignity and grandeur, even on his most 
slavish imitations of the writings of the Greeks. 

The greatness, and the political activity of the 
state, on the one hand,— and the power and auda-^ 
cious exertion of intellect in the individuals of which 
the state is composed, on the other— -are by the 
nature of things, in some measure opposed to each, 
odier ; althouglL.it be unquestionably both a natural 
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tend a proper feeling, which mdces every good citizen 
vnsh equal success to political energy and individual 
|;enius^ in the country to which lie belongs. 

As affairs are constituted, this much is certain, 
tlxat so manifold and vanous a developement of 
human faculties as £hat wfaigh took place in Greece, 
can never occur in any state where the principle of 
patriotism has attained a certain point of predomin- 
ance ; — ^wliere men have no thoughts and no feel- 
ings which are not occupied and penetrated with the 
greatness and the glory of their country. It was 
necessary that Athens should have been as free as 
she really was, — ^sufficiently free to allow a large 
portion of her citizens to abstract themselves alto- 
gether from political concerns, without any danger 
to their political privileges — ^before^e could have 
displayed, as she has done, in every department 
of intellect and art, the unrivalled ener^es of the 
Gredan genius. Sparta was the only state in 
Greece, constituted as such, at once virtuously and 
powerfully; the Only state wliose triumphs were not 
conJSned to temporary dominion and success, but 
extended to a strong, a sound, and an enduring 
political ''existence. These advantages were not to 
be gained without some sacrifice : and Spaita chose 
to obtain them by adopting a system of municipal 
institutions, the tendency of which was to confine 
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the whole thoughts and manners of her citizens^ 
within a partici^ar range. She was content to he 
without philosophers and poets, provided she copld 
only have sagacious statesmen and intrepid war-; 
riors ; and he who, had he heen horn in Athens, 
might have hecome a Sophcicles or a Plato, envi- 
ed, at Ij^ediemon, no other names hut those of 
Lycuigus and Leon;das. 

3ut I must illustrate th^ truth of my position 
respecting the Roman authors, hy a recurrence to 
individual examples. — Is it npt clear that in Caesar 
r— or even in Ciceror— (considering hoth of these 
merely as writers), thpre is a something which sets 
them at once fax before the rhetoricians, gramma- 
rian;;, philosophers and sophists, whose pupils they 
evidently are in fdl that regard^ language, elo- 
quence, and mode pf thinking, and to whom they 
are so often and po obviously inferior in the acute- 
ness, and the scientific knowledge, which it is one 
principal object of their writings ^o displ^. Every 
pne must fed! that h^re, as in all the works of the 
great Roman writers, there breathes a spirit very 
different from that of the corrupted sophistay of the 
later age of Greece. Thi? is not the genius, or the 
peculiar spirit of the authors themselves ; it is the 
idea of Rome, the idea of the solitary grandeur of 
their country, which, althfugh its operations b^ 
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very different, alike animates Üiem all ; and» like 
the unsem spirit of life, pervades and illimiiiiate» 
the whole body of their writings. 

That the Romans learned or borrowed everjr 
thing from the Giedcs, and had, in reality, no-: 
thing which was peculiarly and &om antiqnity Ümt 
own, is very far frmn the truth. We ^honld come 
nearer the maik, if we should say that^ through the 
overmastering influence of Greek manners . and 
^Greek authon^ the Romans of a later period were 
induced to! forget what they ought most carefiilly 
to have cherished and preserved-^the old heroic 
tales and national poems of their ancestors. These 
surely were the pnMluctions of an age &r preced- 
ing any knowledge or imitation of Grecian models, 
and yet, so much have they been deqnaed^ that we 
can scarcely perceive any trace of their existence 
exi^pt in certain reUcs-^^which have been transfer^ 
red from true poetry to the half*&bulaus histories 
of the in£Bmt ages of Rome*> In many passages of 
those Roman writers, who were the best aojuaint^ 
^ with the ancient usages and maimen» of their 
country, aUu«o)a is made to the eadstence of certain 
old songs, ; whose purpose was to celelnate the ilhis^ 
trious actions of their eady ancestors» and wfaidb 
had commonly been sung at their leljgious festi«« 
vals,.as well as at the private entertaiolments^Qf • 
the Roman nobles,-r-There then .^ wetoe^ heroic 
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poems, wherein the patriotic feelings and the pceti<« 
eal genius of the Romans found means to express 
themselves» long before the Romans became the 
pupils of the Greeks, and acquired from them, 
along with that sophistical eloquence of which I 
have already said so much, a style of poetry more 
regular and leamed, and, in every thing which re- 
spects prosody and language, incomparatively more 
polished than that which they had of old possessed. 
If it should be asked what were the subjects of 
these old Roman poems ? the Roman histories, I 
conceive, may easily furnish us with^ an answ^. 
Not only the fiibulous birth and fate of Romu^ 
lus, and the rape of the Sabine women, but also, 
the most poetical combat of the Horatii and Curit 
atii ;-T^the pride of Tarquin v — ^the misfortune and 
death of Lucretia, with their bloody revenge, and 
the establishment of liberty by the elder Brutus ^-^ 
the wonderful war of Porsenna^ and the sted&st-» 
ness of Se<£vola,-r-the banishment of Coriolanus, the ^ 
war which he kindled against his oountry^r->the sub- 
sequent strudle of his feelings, and the final 
triumph of his patriotism at the all-powerful inter* 
cession of his mother i-r^these and the like drcum-r 
stances, if they be exaipined from the proper point 
of view, cannot fail to be considered as the relics 
and fragments of the ancient heroic traditions and 
heroic poems of the Romans. As such they are of 
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great value; and that cannot be diminidied, bjT 
any difficulties which the mere historical studaik 
maj experienjtse» in reo(mdiling the discrepandes of 
narrative, or esipkining the obscurities of attusion, 
with which, in tiieir present condition, they abound. 
That many things which, of right, belong to these 
andent poems, still exist under the disguise of an 
historical clothing; that in Livy, above all, the 
spirit and power of these <AA songs is often the pie- 
d(»ninant inspiration of the narrative, — ^has indeed 
very frequently been conjectured. But it was re- 
served for a learned inquirer of our own time. Nie- 
buhr, to take these compositions to pieces, and to 
detect, with a felicity which has seldom been equal- 
led, the modem inventions and additions by whidi 
saddents, in themselves unoonnected» have been ar- 
tificially conjoined. This critic has indeed taken 
away from the Roman history ; but we have gained 
through his means a uMnre accurate acquaintance 
vnth the nature of the andent Roman traditions 
which we pos8ess.«^Brfore the rhythm and artifices 
of Greek ver^ca^on had weaned Roman ears from 
their affection for the simple sounds of their own 
songs, these historical or heroic adventures were 
sung in a loose sort of varses, which the andent 
Italians called Satumalian ; and which, eKceptis^ 
that they had no rhyme, bore a strong resemblance 
tQ those lawless Alexandrines, as the^ were caDed, 
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of which ahnost aU the nations of Europe made 
use, during the period of the roiddfe ageä. 

These heroic baDads oi the more early Romans»-— 
if we maj judge of thrir general import from the 
materials which they hare furnished to the Roman 
historians-rHBieem to have aimed at the narration of 
no incident wl»eh did not bdong to ^ir country» 
and at the «xpresaon of no feelings but such aa 
were purely patriotic* We perceiye in them indeed 
no inconsiderable admixture of love for the mar* 
vellous ;«— but even that propensity seems to have 
been exclusively national in its character and spirit ; 
for the Roman &bler8 appear to have indulged 
themselves in the creation of no wonder^ whidi 
might not redound, in some measure to the honour 
of their ancestors* It is much to be regretted that 
the manifold witchery of the Odyssey, and the per*^ 
feet harmony of the ever various hexameter» should 
have made so entire a conquest c^the ears and 
jBouls of the Romans, as to leave no room for a more 
affectionate preservation of these ancient poems of 
their country. 

There is however another reason which tended, 
in no inconsiderable d^ee, to render the Romans 
indifferent, if not averse, to their heroic l^ends ; 
and which must have mainly contributed towards 
bringing these into a state of neglect, the conse« 
(|uences of whidi have been that, with the excep-< 
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tion of those fragments which have been impafect» 
ly preserved in the shape of a half-fabulous and ill- 
connected chronicle, they have been utterly lost, 
not only to the history of Home, but to that of the 
world itseli^ of which Rome became ^terwards the 
mistress. The last heroic personage of the old Ro-» 
man history is Camillus, who delivered Rpme froni 
her invaders the Gauls» He &lls within the period 
both of tr^tion and of poetry, and there can be 
no doubt that his &me wa^ transmitted in songs, to 
the posterity of those whom he had setfree« With 
the expulsion of the Gauls the higftorical period of 
Rome begins, During the time when they ra^ 
vaged the cougtry, the apdent monuments must in ^ 
a great measure have perished ; for every thing pre* 
vious to this epoch is dark and doubtful— «even that 
which is found^ on fact, is perpetually intermingled 
with a texture of fabulous inventions. From this 
time, moreover, the true period of Roman greatness^ 
commences. In a historical point of view, it is evei^ 
the proper period of Roman heroism ; and to it we 
may probably refer the composition of those old 
heroic songs, of which Qito ^d Cicero make men^ 
tion, and which £nniu8 and eve^ Livy had perpe<ii 
tually before their eyes. 

Now the older traditiom» concerning the kings and 
heroes of the infant city, the estabUshment of its re», 
publican government^ and the vicissitudes of its ear« 
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fy &te, were near enough to thi« age of Roman 
valour and virtue, to be stiU felt with all that 
power and pressure, which are necessary to make 
such events the fit subjects of national poetry. But 
at a period somewhat later, the case was widely dif- 
ferent After the subjection of Tarentum, Italy, 
Sidly, Macedonia, Carthage, Spain, and Achaia, 
there could have been comparatively little sympa- 
thy between the petty Rome of antiquity,— of her 
that made war against the Sabines, or beleaguered 
the town of Veii for as many years as Agamemnon 
did Troy — and mighty Rome pressing on to the 
dominion of the world, with an irresistible rapidity, 
and an unwavering confidence in the ascendency of 
her victorious star. — ^The Greeks were, even from 
the remotest times, a numerous nation, divided 
into many tribes, and having possession of exten* 
9ive territories. But the original patrimony of the 
Romans consisted of a single village, and they 
had formed themselves, first, into an independenl^ 
and afterwards into a conquering people, entirely 
by the mcorporation of foreigners who took little 
interest in the traditions of dieir earliest achieve- 
ments. 

It was, tfaere&re, an inevitable consequence of 
the nature of the things themselves, and of the pro- 
gress of events, that these ancient patriotic tradi- 
tions and poems should gradually sink into ne« 



glect-*-at least that they should never form. the 
groundwork of a polished and developed literature-—- 
and^ in short, that the Bomans should adopt in 
their stead the thoughts, the recollections, ajid the 
poetry of the Greeks. The blame of this should 
Iby no means he exdusivdy attached to Ennius ; aU 
though it he true that the acute historical critic, 
whom I have cited above, has accused that writer 
of maliciously calumniating and depressing these 
ancient compositions, in order that he himself 
might be considered as the author and foimder of 
Roman poetry. It is however certain that Ennius 
boasted, with much openness, that he was animated 
with three different souls— in allusion to his know^» 
ledge of three languages-— Greek — Latin — ^and Os^ 
dan or ancient Italian« And there is no improba-> 
bility in the supposition that a man who did m^ 
was not a little proud of his success— (imperfect as 
that really was) — in transferring the music of the 
Greek hexameter into another tongue« The great- 
est of poets are not always exempt from this sort of 
vanity ; and often attach a very undue weight to 
some merely external drcumstaaces in their compo- 
sition. They judge too much of the value of what 
diey have done, by the labour which it has cost 
them to do it ; and think little, on the other hand, 
of those qualities which form their reid excellence — 
9ay are sometimes almost unconscious of the exist- 
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ence of that internal inspiration, which animates 
their geniui^ and awakens onr sympathy. Ennius^ 
for instance, appears to have thought more about 
his vetsification thail his poetry : and to h$ve totf 
inuch despised the old poets of his native country, 
merely because they had not, like himself, ttiade 
Use of the rich and various measures of the Greeks* 
Yet there is no doubt that Ennius was a true poet« 
In many of his Verses which have been preserved 
by succeeding writers, there breathes the noble 
spirit of genuine emotion» But ev6n if every frag-^ 
ment of his writings had perished, tlie admiration 
with which he was regarded by Lucretius, would 
Jiave beän sufficient to place him high in our 
esteem. That illustrious poet, it is Well known^ 
considered Ennius äs his mäster and his models 
His genius was of a kindred order ; and he bore to 
him a strong resemblance, both in the turn of hiii 
thoughts and the flow of his diction. 

From, this time the imitation of the Greek 
writers proceeded rapidly, although not with uni 
form success*. Of all the compositions of the 
Greeks, their histories and their orations were most 
interesting to the Romans, and most akin to. their 
political habits» They were consequently nlost for- 
tunate in theii* imitations of these modes of writings 
The Greek philosophy on the other hand was a^ 
Ways foreign to them : and the success of their imi' 
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tätions of Greek poetry was very different in fhc 
different departments of the art. 

In the drama the Romans were perpetually mak- 
ing attempts, from the time of Ennius downwards. In 
truth however they have left nothing in that depart- 
ment of poetry except translations fifom the Greek,— 
iporeor less exact, hut never executed with sufficient 
«pirit to entitle them evcm to the less servile name of 
imitations. The lost tragedians, Pacuvius and At- 
tius, were mere translators ; and the same thing may 
be said of the two comic poets Plautus and Terence, 
whose writings are in our hands. That old domes- 
tic species of hantering comedy, which was known 
by the Oscian name ai fabula atellana^ was not 
however entirely laid aside. It still preserved its. 
place as an amusement of sodety in the merry 
meetmgs of the nobles ; who, in the midst of all 
their foreign refinements, were willing, now and 
then, to revive in this way their recollections of the 
national sports and diversions of their Italian an- 
cestry. — ^With the exception of this low species of 
buffoon writing, the Romans never possessed amy 
thing which deserved to be called a dramatic lite« 
rature of their own. With regard to their trans- 
lations from the Greek tragedians, one principal 
cause of their stifihess and general want of succesiil 
was this, — ^that the mythology, which forms the e^ 
«ence of these compositions^ was in fact f<M:dg^ to 
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the Koman people. It ig Very trae that the gene« 
ral outline of the Homan H)ytfaol<^ wa« originally 
copied from that of the Greeks» but the individual 
parts of the two fabrics were altogether different^ 
and local« Iphigenia and Orestes were always 
more or less foreigners to a Roman audience ; and 
ihe whole drama in which these and similar person-^ 
ages figured, never attained in Rome any more 
healthy state of existence, than that of an exotic 
in a green-house» which is only preserved from death 
by the daily application of artificial heat and un*» 
satisfying labour. The names of the individual 
tragedies» which were supposed to be the best of 
their kind in the time of Augustus» may suffice to 
shew us how narrow was the circle in which the 
Roman dramatists moved» and how soon their tra^ 
gic art has reached the termination of its pr(^ess< 
The same thing may easily be gathered from a con-» 
fiideration of those orations in dramatic form whicb 
are commonly ascribed to Seneca. — ^In like manner 
the representation of the foreign manners of Athens» 
which perpetually occupied the Roman comedy^ 
must have appeared to Roman spectators at once 
cold and uninteresting. It is no difficult matter to 
perceive the reasons» why the witchery of pantos 
mime and dance soon '^ supplanted at Rome every 
other species of dramatic spectacle. 
There is one of a still more serious nature upon 
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wÜcli I have not yet touched. The Roman (People 
had hy d^prees hecome accustomed to take a harha- 
rous delight m the most wanton dispkys of human 
violence and brutal eradtyi Hundreds of lions- 
and elephants fought and bled before thdr eyes} 
even Roman ladies could look on^ and see erowda 
of hireling gladiators wasting energy, valour, and life» 
on the guilty arena of a circus. It is but too evi«» 
dent that they who could take pleasure in specta- 
des such as these, must v^ soon have lost all that 
tenderness of inward feelings and all that sympathy 
tor inward suffering, without which none can per- 
ceive the force and beauty of a tragic drama.-^Still, 
however, it may unquestionably appear a stiange 
tbibg, that, since the Romans did make many at- 
tempts at the compositit^ of tragedies, they should 
never have chosen thdr subjects from the andent 
history or traditions of their country ;-^more parti« 
eularly when we consider that the tragedians of mo« 
dem times have borrowed^ from these very souroes, 
many subjects of a highly poetical nature, and, at 
the same time, far from being unsusceptible of 
dramatic representation,««-such as the combat of the 
Horatii, the firmness of Brutus^ the internal con- 
flict and changed spirit of Coriolanus, — ^restoring in 
this way to poetry what was originally among the 
most rightful of h^ possesdons. To find a satis- 
factory solution of this difficulty, we i£ust examine 

VQL. I. I 
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into the nature of thjese neglected themes.^^Th« 
patriotic fedings embodied in these traditions, were 
too much akin to the feelingfl of every Roman audi- 
ence» to admit of being brought forward upon a 
stage. The story of Coiiolanus may serve as an 
example. How could a Roman poet have dared to 
Kepiesent this haughty patrician in the foil strength 
e( his disdain and scorn of plebdans» at the time 
when the Gracchi were straining every nerve to set 
die plebeians firee from the authority of the nobles ? 
What effect must it have had» to iiitroduce the ba- 
Bsdied Coriolanus upon a Roman stage, reproadb- 
ing, in his merited indignation, with bitter words 
and dear-'bonght mockery, the jealous levity of his 
eountrymen«— at a time when the noblest and the 
nuMBt free-spirited of the last Romans, Sertorius, 
from his place of exile, among the unsubdued tribes 
of Spaip and Lusitania, meditated more complete 
revenge against dmikr ingratitude and was laying 
jdans for the destruction of the old, and the foun- 
dation of a second Rome ? Or how could a Ro» 
man audience have endured to see Coriohmus re* 
presented as approaching Rpme at jhe head of an 
hostile and victorious army, at the time when SyUa 
was in reality at open war with his country ; or 
even at a somewhat later period, when the princi* 
pal evrats of his history must have still been &iiu* 
liar and present to the recoUection «f his country- 
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Whol0 body of the early traditions ind histoid of 
iRomef the oonfliet between patridans and plebe- 
umA ooeiipied so p-e-eminent a place, as to render 
fiioman subjects iücäpabte of theatrical re|>)!ese9a%i« 
tion duffaig die times of the republic Mueh more 
does thi^ ^pply to (j» ag» of Augustus and his suc^ 
Usesdors, when, indeed, Brtitna aad the andeut ieon** 
8ular heroes could not have &Üed to be the most 
ttnweleome of all personages. We may find suffi* 
cient illustrations of these remarks in the history of 
the modem drama. !E^or, although SSiakespeore 
has not hesitated to represent the civä Wars of York 
end Lancaster on the Sbglish stage, we must ob^ 
sare^ that befiyre he did sc^ these wars had entirely 
terminated; and the recurrence of similair ete&ts eould 
hot easily have been foreseen by one living in the 
padfic times of James. With regard to our Gerwi 
man drama, it is true that oui^ tragic poets have 
chosoi many of these moi^ interesting suljgeots ftom 
our dvU tumuit&«^artic1ikrly from the thirty years 
war ; but even here iiie ease is very difl^ent from 
what it would have been among the Remans. The 
German$ are indeed countrymen, but they are not all 
tulgects of the same state. And yet with U£^ the 
poets who handle such topics a:t much length, have 
a Viery difficult task to perform ; they have ne^ of 
tnudi delieai^y to avoid wounding or perhaps reviving 
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the feelings of parti^d, and thtu^ destroying thd pt0^ 
per impression which their poetry shotdd make. 

Such are the reasons why the Komiois had no 
national tragedies ; abd why, in general^ they had 
no such thing as a theatre of their own. 

Among their poets who applied them^ves to other 
d^rtmentfi of the art, Lucretius stands by Umself 
in Roman literature^ whether we condder the sub- 
jects, or the spirit of his writings. Perhaps, indeed^ 
hel may give us something like an idea of the style 
and mimner of the more ancient Roman poets. By 
the later Romans he was little thought of ; they 
neither felt his beauties, nor appreciated fatS geimisi. 
His work cmcerning the nature (^thhigSi belongs 
to ihat species 6f writing, which aro6e among the 
Greeks out of particular circumstances in their his^ 
t0ry, and which among than only was a national 
mode of composition — ^the didactic poetry of science; 
The pbäosqphy which he hasr ehosen to iBustrate^ 
was the worst which he tiould have selected, cither 
n a Roman or as a poet. The system of Epicurus 
I mean, which annihilates all belief and all lofty 
feeling ; which, in a scientific point of view, is 
connected with the most abswd of hypotheses; 
which in its influence on life, if not immorat^ h at 
least selfish and unpatriotic, and whidi, above aJI^ 
is tile deadly enemy of every thing like fancy and 
poetry. It is true that Lucretius has mastered all 
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these cÜfficulties ; but who can see without r^ret a 
spirit so noble, as that which is everywhere apparent 
in his writings, devoted and enslaved to a destruc- 
tive system of Grecian sophistry? In inspiration» 
and in sublimity, he is the first of Roman poets ; as 
a painter and worshipper of nature, he is the first 
of all the poets of antiquity whose imtings have 
eome down to us. With regard to the species of 
writing which he adopted, and in general with re» 
gard to the place which nature should occupy in 
poetical compositions, I shall now make a few general 
remarks. 

And in the first place, I think it will be admitted 
on all hands that poetry may choose the subject of 
her descriptions as weU as the jsource of her inspira- 
tion, not only in human beings themselves, but 
with equal propriety in the external nature with 
which they are surrounded. In the poetry of nature^ 
as in the poetry of man, there is room for«a three- 
fold distmction. The poetry of manmay be, first, a 
dear foirrorofactual life and the preset; or secondly 
an embodying of the recoUertions of a marvellous 
antiquity^ and departed age of herde actions and 
advmtures; or thirdly, if it be in the handjs of a 
poet who dedres rather to inspire than to describe 
it may consist in a stirring up and awakening of the 
hidden deptiis of human feeling. All this might 
he equally wdl said of the poetry of »atiure. For 
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«his poetry ttHy, in the fint plftee, give vm % "fidsate 
0f the external appeanmoes of tiibigB-^-4UBd fer th» 
pinpoee intraduoe aU that k qidckenixig and enfiTen« 
iag in apiing» all that is generouB or poweifal in 
wdnnla, all thai is beaütifiil and lovely in flowera 
wd treeis*^!^ in shorty that sees» to the^yes of 
men saUime or pleasing, lather in the heavene 
under yAAA they move, or on the earth upon wiiieh 
they tread« Hie only difficulty here, is to avoid 
eaoiberanoe ; for deseriptions whirii sxe tod ftll^ 
(even altlmdgh they idiould he perfe(itly jwt» are dis^ 
tressing to us, and destroy their own effect; while 
aditäry flowers filom the iufaiefiBi of nature iHaerted 
mt due intervals into the web of poetry, lend a chann 
to the Tdiole texture, whidi no othar omiment can 
rival-— But nature also, in the «econd plaoe, had 
her wonderful past ; she also has hiid hc^ times of 
gigantic dimension and unfettered energy, which 
eorrespond widi the heioic ages in the history of 
man. To be convinced of this, we need only 
attempt to a^ui^^ the fe^ngs with whidi we our-» 
{Selves fiurvey nature in her wild^ forms,-— the awo 
«vith which we ate strode whan we enter into sotna 
inv^ge wilderness» where rocks, and hffls, and woods« 
^d waters» are all mingled together in the shapeless 
majesty of chaos. Or we may reflect for a moment 
pn the tenor of all ancimt traditioncH-they pbound in 
^ display cxf thegr^t physical catastrophes of the 
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past. All the moreuBusual end terrific appefumfiom 
of nsrture — sbamB^ tempesti, floods» and earthquitkefl^ 
seem to be scattered remnants of this amdent state 
of things, and carry us bade for a moment into tlie 
bosom of this mysterious past^ These 9xe among 
the most proper and iiue most dignified subjects of 
poetry, and of them accordingly the grieat painter 
of nature, XiUcretius, has made firequent use. But 
liere also, the poet must be contented with the general 
representation of a state of things more wild and 
free, — a past age of greater and more terrific openu 
tions. He must be contented with the possession <^ 
a theatre on which nature may perform her most 
awful tragedies. But he must not scrutinise with 
too dose an eye the mysteries of her workii^. It 
is no part of his province to explain the scientifie 
causes of these great phenomena. If he should be- 
gin to teach us haw the mountains were framed— 
it makes no difierence whether he adopts the theory 
of fire or of water— *he has overstepped his limits ; 
he has entered upon a topic as remote from his art, 
as that system of atoms, which even the unrivalled 
imaginatioh of Lucretius could not r^resent in a 
manner thoroughly poetical. But there is yet « 
third mode in which the poet may make use oi 
natura Between the poet and nature, ualess thaft 
between the poet and man, there is the sympathy of 
feeling. Not oidy in the song of tiie.B^hiingal^ 
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or in thoie mdodies to which all men üsten, hat 
e?en in the roar of the stream, and the rushing of 
the forest, the poet thinks that he hears a kindred 
voice of scMTow or of gladness s as if spirits and 
feelings like our own were calling to us from a&r» 
<»: seeking to sympathise and communicate with us 
fiom the utmost nearness to whidi their nature will 
allow tibem to approach us. It is for the purpose 
of listening to these .tones, and of holding myst&p 
rious converse with the soul <^ nature, that every 
great poet is a lover of solitude. The question of 
the philosc^hic inquirer, whether nature be, in 
truth, so animated, or whether all this be not mere 
self-deception, — is one of no avail. It is suflScient 
that this feeling and this aspiration are things 
which exist, more or less, in the &ncy and the 
breast, hot of poets only, but of all men. — ^In the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans, we have only 
a few traces of this sort of poetry i they are more 
abundant in those of our northern ancestry, be^ 
cause these lived less in cities, and were, of course;, 
more intimate with the simple forms of nature. 
But the truth is, that all these descriptions and 
feelings of nature should nev^, in poetry, be cut 
off and s^aräted from the representation of those 
human befaigs, of whose real life they form the 
most beautifril ornaments. WheU'they axe insolat^ 
ed and set forth by themselves, the gtealr and perfect 
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/^ctuie ^of the world, which it is the hiiriness of 
jpoetry to place before our eyes, becomes contract* 
ed in its limits ; the harmony is irremediably de* 
stioyed, and that power, which is so irresistible 
when all is tc^ther, becomes broken, dissipated, 
and ineflfectuaL The scientific po6try of nature 
which is to be found in Lucretius, is, in faot, as 
defective, as a mode of writing, as the doctrine 
whidi he defends are destructive as a sytem of 
philosophy ; and this is not the less true, because Lu* 
eretius himself is entitled, as a man, to much ie> 
cpect — as a poet, to our most enthusai^stic admiraticm. 
The great writers of Rome may be best classed 
And arranged acooiding to Üie periods in which they 
were produced. The last ages pf the republic were 
Mmewhat less perf#0t in point of langv^age, but 
perhaps in every other respect richer than thie age 
of Augustus. Cicero, considered as an orator, pos* 
«esses great variety of jnateriils^ and is sufficiently 
akilfulmhis a]^)it»tion of Ümß to the purpoiieß of 
Itis art ; perhaps the gfeatness c^the events of which 
they treat, and the high pl^ce wbjch Cicerp him- 
self holds in the hist^xry pf the world, have confer- 
red en these orations a chamcta: pf still higher im^.* 
portance than that which they intrinsically deserve» 
It seems, at least, by no means easy to be expUuqi^ 
ed, why compositions so often overflowing ivith ver* 
l^ty diould have come W b^ t^njsidered as staiid^ 
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«rds of good vrithig» Even his cotentponries used 
to reproach him with imitAtiiig the swell and pomp 
of Asiatic eloquence. But in truths the influence 
whidi Cieeiü exerted on the literature and general 
character of the Bouian people, proceeded princi^ 
pally firom hh having been the introducer of the 
more elevated moral j^nlosophy of the Gfeeks. For 
those more abstruse speculations» am<mg the laby«- 
rindis of whidi the spirit of the Oreeka was so de^ 
lighted to find a fit exercise for its subtleness and 
ingenuity» neither Cieero nor any oüier Roman 
writer possessed either feeUbg or talent. But as a 
friend and lover of j^osophy, Cicero must tvex be 
ccmspicuous. He feund in it consolation in private 
advemty, comfort in political misfortunes, occopa* 
tion in retirement» and amusement in exil^L The 
{diflosophy of Plato was hki principal favourite ; he 
considered him as the most happy spedmcfi of an 
imiversally beautiful and cultivated intelleet, and 
agreed with all antiqmty in esteeming his works 
l^e models of perfection both in reasomng and in 
language. But Plato/howevor ddlfuUy he had da^ 
borated the individual parts oi hts philosophy» had 
never reduced its whole doctrines to 4Uiy regular 
system^ in conseqtienoe of which dfeumrtance» tiie 
}Mtet disdples of the Platonic school» dirough the 
medium of whom the whole of the Platonic doo* 
trines became known to iSke Bomani^ had returned 



in a great maumire to the präjudioes of 6eepticmn.^ 
Tim was attended Ividi the ymmt Gonsequenoes in 
the di^^&ttmmt of Etibdefi^ and accordingly Gieero 
very oftea, m regard to tiMt subject, made use of 
the doctfiues of Zeuo ; or whero he found Ihe aus» 
terity ol these too repulsive, had recourse to those 
of Aristotle — ^who^ as he prt>£^sed in every thing 
to prefer the me£mn, so in morals he formed him« 
self the medium between the severity of the Stoicks^ 
and the laxity of the Epicureans. To this liust «chod 
Ciceix) was uniformly hostile» »id certainly not witb. 
out treason. It would, indeed, be too much to be« 
ii^ve that all those ancient philosophers, who, like 
£picurus, consideiied p^asure a^ the last a&d highh 
ei^t eltid of human existence, really extracted frota 
this <^inS(NQ, and e^emplifii^ iti theast ymaUce, sSl 
the evil which we can ttace to the fidoptioii of shni« 
lar principles. But even allowing that by thii 
l^leasure, whidi they cons^dared as the chief good 
^f man, they understood tiot poätite sensual gratis, 
fieation, as Was the Ouse müi ArMippus^^but only a 
painless state of intellectuld enjoyment, which th« 
best of the Eipcttrean^, like the (Aher phäoM^h^s of 
<]rreeoe, conceived was only to be fi>u!Bd in the eKer^. 
läse of inteHectttal energies, and the society of coti«^ 
genial fiiends ;-^-^Ven allowing thiis, and laying out 
of the question all that gti^nass of abuse whi^ ha6 
be^ heaped on Epicurus and his diBciples, — 
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these pfaSofiophets were all in so £ir vrrmg, that 
ihey taught mankind to seek for iheir best happi- 
ness anywhere else than in a Tigwous discharge of 
their active duties as men and as citixens. These 
doctrines tended at least to make men r^ard them- 
selves too exclusively, as being» independent of po« 
Utical events ; and the adoption oi them at Rome, 
was probably extremely hurtful to the Roman con- 
stitution. Cicero» in his enmity to Epicurus and 
his doctrines» was guided by the feelings of a wise 
and reflecting patriotism. And on this account it 
is that his ^lilosophical writings have been the fa* 
vourite study of many active statesmen, who had 
not leisure to fdlow out long trains of profound 
reasoning, but were willing to diversify their mo- 
ments of leisure by the perusal of works abounding 
in sane and rational yi^ws of human actions and 
princi^es. 

In the Ibrm as well as in the style of his compo- 
sition, Cicero is e;xtremely unequal ; but this is a 
&ult with which almost all the Bxmum writers are 
more or less ehargeable, and is, indeed« a natural 
consequence <^ the difficulty which they must have 
experienced» in reducing that which they had bor«* 
rowed or learned from the Greeks to an entire har^ 
mony, with the thoughts» feelings, and esqxression^ 
which were original in themselves. 

We biive the first spedmen of a perfect equaBty 



of expression in Caesar. In liis writings he difik 
plays the same character which distinguished him 
iä action: all is directed to one end, and every 
thing is better adapted to the attainment of that 
end» than any thing which could have been substi- 
tuted in its room. He possesses m the utmost per- 
fection two qualities wfaidi, next to livdiness, are 
the most necessary in historical compositions-^-dear- 
ness and simplicity. And yet how widely different 
are the distinctness and brevity of Caesar» from thut 
openhearted guilelessness, and almost Hom^-like 
loquacity and deamess, which we admire in Herodo- 
tus. As a general arranges his troops where lliey 
can act tiie most efiBdently and the most securely» 
and is careful to make use of every advantage against 
his enemy» even so does Caesar arrange every word 
and expression witii a view to its ultimate effect—- 
and even so sted&stiy does he pursue his object 
without being ever tempted to turn to the right 
hand or to the left. Among Üiese ancient gene- 
rals who» like him, have described their own at* 
chievements» Xenophon, with all the perfection <^ 
his Attic taste, occupies as a commander too insig- 
nificant a place» to be for a moment put in compa- 
rison with Caesar« Several of Alexander's gene- 
rals, and Hannibal himself, wrote accounts of the 
remarkable campaigns in which they had been en- 
gaged» but unfortunately their compositions have 
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entirely peiiflhedL The RoHum^i eväa bü ft writer^ 
nhea we eompare him with those who in liimhir 
tttatkiooff bsra made Bhwil iB r tM^ngtM^ uk ttill 
C8ä»r-^the unrivalled and ihe unoonquered. 
. In the drawing; of characters» and indeed, in ge« 
.neral as a historical painter, Sallust has fisw equals t 
Vut he is nmther so clear nor so consistent a writer^ 
nor endued with so delicate a sense of propriety, as 
Caesar. Here and there we perpetually meet with 
something forced in his style, and detect the da*« 
borate artifice of a praeticed writar. £yen in hia^ 
t<Hy-*-ii form of writing which was more easily 
tiban any other, transplanted to Rome from the 
Greek republics where it had its origin — ^the close 
imitation of any mdividual model never failed to 
produce disagreeable consequences ; and of this we 
have a striking example in Sallust, whose striet 
imitation of Thucydides has gone fiu- to lessen the 
effect of his own great original genius. 

In this first flourishing age of Roman authors, it 
is easy to perceive of what advantage it is to the 11- 
torature of any nation, that men of the most ele- 
vated rank should take a part in it, and co-operate 
with thcar inferiors in the forwarding of its dere* 
lopemeüt. Their influence insensibly extends itself 
to every department of literature ; and their conn« 
trymen learn to treat of every thing, and to judge 
of every thing, as if they were aU animated with 
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the dignified Bpirit cS nolnUty. It is to this m- 
Qumstance that the Bamw literature is indebted, 
for a great part of its dnuraeteristic^ea^my« of 
tiioiight and expre8sion«-r-As aflter the death of 
Brutus a new order of things commeiiced in the 
pditioal world, the world of letters eQq)eiienc6d a 
eorresponding veinolutioa. The litcsrabire of the age 
of Augustus is distinguished by a tone of spirit en«* 
tirely its own« The iree voice of eloquence was^ 
sh^ed; and the consequence was, that men xe- 
turned again with redoubled affectaon to poetry, 
which had been mute, in a great measure, during 
the tempestuous periods of the civil wars. - Nothing, 
it was. now supposed^ eould so wdD cdebrate and 
adorn the restcnration of peace, and the happy reign 
of Octavius, as the appc»iaiice of great national 
poets, who might supply the chief defect intiie £< 
terature of their country, and create a body <^ dasp- 
ttcal works, in whu^ the ancient Roman traditiou 
Hi^t be handed down to posterity. With a view 
to this, not Virgil alane, but also Fropertius and 
Horace, were flattered, courted, and enriched^ in a 
manner to whidi the literary men of all other ages 
and countries have been strangers, by the liberal 
eourtsas of Augustus. Fiiopertius, by the rich^ 
ness of his style, seems to have been well qualified 
for epic poetry ; but he would not sacrifice for &me 
the fireedom of his own inclinations; he lived only 
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for hunself and. those feeliiigs of friendship and im« 
fortonate love, ndiich filled all his soul, and which 
animate all his nmtings with a tenderness unequal- 
led ia any oth^ |fQthor of his country4 Horace 
perhaps exceeds fii the Roman writes who hove 
come down to/ü, in true feeling for heroic great« 
ness. He was a patriot who locked up within his 
own breast his sorrow for the subversion of the com- 
monwealth ; and who had recourse to all manner of 
pleasures, perhaps even to poetry itself with a view 
to dissipate the grief with which he was oppressed^ 
On every occasion we can see the inspiring flame of 
patriotism and freedom breaking through that mist 
of levity, in which his poetry is involved. He 
eould not indeed have framed any great poem out 
of the early history or traditions of his country, 
without perpetually betraying feelings which were 
no longer in season, and could not have been listai- 
ed to without a crime* He constrained his inclin»« 
tions, and endeavoured to write like a royalist,—« 
but, in spite of himself he is stul manifestly a re^ 
pul^can and a Roman* 

The calm, industrious, and feeling Virgil was^ 
by his love for nature and for a country life, pecu-* 
liarly qualified to be the national poet of the Ro^ 
mans. The old Roman, or in general,^ indeed, the 
old Italian mode of life, was entirely agricultural and 
rural, while the Greeks, on the other hand, were 
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chiefly, and that from their earliest dKys, a traffick- 
ing, sea-faring, and commerdal peiople. Even the 
tttoist illustrious and noble of (he citizens of Ronie^ 
lived, in the best days of the republic, entirely ai>. 
cording to the old customs of their coUiitrytneni 
end even in the later periods, notwithstanding tlfe 
great corruption of the metropoliis itself^ that sound*^ 
ness and strength of moral feelings and that purit^^ 
of manners, ^hich belong to an agricultural and 
rural nation, were fsx from being entirely banished 
out of the sUftrounding districts of Italy, To dwell 
on rural eti^yments, and make uiäe of siftiple feek 
iugs, therefore, was quite necessary for one Who a»- 
jnred to be the poet not of the metropoliisi, but of^ 
the nation^ Virgil's love for nature and a country 
.fife is evident, indeed^ in the first Wofk of his 
youth, the Eclogues ; but he has displayed it with 
the richest eloquence in the most perfect of all 
liis works— the Georgics* If he had only paid 
due honour to this species of poetry, in itself so 
masterly, so Well adapted for Rohie (reistored us she 
was to peacö after a succession of wats and rerb- 
iutions), aitd in truth so kindred to the general 
feelings and pröpenisities of all Italiäns,-^and re- 
jfrained from embodying it in the foreign ind arti- 
ficial form of the Ale^icändrion didactic ; — ^if he ha^d 
only ^veh to agriculture and rural feelings as prör 
xninent a place in his great work} as they really 
Vol. r; k 
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TKScapied in the andent ages of his oountry, and so 
presented us ivith one comprehensive and perfect 
picture of the old ItaHan life— the heroic tradi- 
tions» which it was his chief purpose to revive^ 
would have then obtained a fiuster hold on our 
feelings, and a closer connection with the thoughts 
^f all men and all ages, — and in short would have 
been presented to us with a concentrated spirit and 
a life, which the plan he has adopted was the 
most infallible way to dissipate or extinguish. The 
whole scope of his heroic poem would then have 
been enlarged, and the connection of its' parts 
would have become infinitely less artificiaL In the 
very ttiS arrangement which he has adopted, the 
latter part of his poem, which is exclusively dedi- 
•tated to Italian subjects, appears to infinite disad- 
vantage when compared with the first, in whidi he 
has so happily coimected the ori^ of the Romans - 
with the heroic tales of the Trojan period, and 
made such liberal use of all the rich inventions of 
the old poets of the Greeks. Notwithstanding all 
these defects, however, the .Sneid, although Virgil 
himself despised and even wished to destroy it, has 
always kept its place as the peculiar national poem 
of the Romans. Were we to judge merely by the 
liigh flow of inspiration, and the unlaboured felicity 
o{ inborn talent, we might perhaps consider Lucr^ 
tius^ or even Ovid, as a greater poetical genius 
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ihsai Vligil; what secures to him the preference, 
is that national feeling which forms not the occa- 
sional charm^ but the perpetual inspiration of his 
poetry^ Still the Madä can never be looked upon 
as a perfect poenii The same struggle between 
bonmvädL art and native strength^ which may be re^ 
marked in ahnest all Koman poets^ is evident in 
Virgil ; and in him, not fess than in the others, a 
consequent want of harmony in materials, and even 
in language, may not unfirequently be observed; 
. But if Virgil be not exempt from this fault, it 
is undoubtedly far more apparent in Horace and 
,the otheif lyrical poets^ The epic poetry of dif- 
ferent nations has always many points of eoin- 
eidence^ although it is evident enough that the 
rigid imitation of Homer has weakened and cono* 
fined the genius of Virgil^ and drawn both him 
and noiany more recent poets into the most glaring 
errors; Butj laying thef(>nn of composildon alto- 
gether out of the question, the heroic l^ends of 
one people can in general be pretty easily ingrafted 
on t&ose of another. In the early traditions of na- 
tions the most remote from each other, we find 
invariably a thousand circumstances wherein the 
resanblance is too striking to escfape the most su- 
perficial observer* I shall not on the present occa- 
sion pretend to deeide, whether this resemblance be 
merely the result of a necessary similarity in the si- 
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tuation of aD nations in the infant periods q( society ; 
or whether it be not so remaxkable in many circu^« 
stances— -particuiariy in the marvellous fictions and 
not very obvious symbols which have so generally 
been adopted, as to warrant the conclusion, that 
the coincidence could only have proceeded from the 
common origin of nations apparently the most un- 
connected. In serious dramatic poetry, the know- 
ledge of what degrees of perfection have been at- 
tained by other nations, is of great use ; for it 
supplies us with specimens of what may be attain- 
ed, and with a standard by which we may judge 
of the success of our own attempts. . Still how* 
ever the meate form of a foreign drama should never be 
imitated ; the stage which aspires to exert an uni- 
versal influence, must assume a character conforpi- 
able to the manners, education, temper, and modes 
of thinking, which prevail among the nation who 
are to survey its exhibitions. The drama is always 
powerfiil exactly in proportion ;ts it is peculiar. 

But in no species of composition is imitation so 
hurtful and despicable as in lyrical poetry. The 
whole charm and excellence of this sort of writing 
consists, in its being the free emanation of indivi-^ 
dual feelings. The whole beauty of it vanishes 
the moment we detect a single trace of imitation ; 
it is only tolerable because it is natural, and the 
appearance of art renders it immediately disgust-^ 
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ing. But in the writings of Boman lyrical poets, 
there is nothing moi^e common, thablx) be abk to 
point out, with the utnfost precision, the line where 
imitation of sonie Greek <nigihal ends, and Üie 
poet b^ins to qpeak fiom his aim fedings. It » 
perfaapis the best proof of 'the power of Horace'^ 
genius, that in spite of this defect, which id as com«- 
mon in his writings as in any others, he is Hill^ of 
all Roman poets the one who cdmmanda the great- 
est share of our sympathy, and stirs up our eü« 
l3iusiaihn with the most potent niagiö."-^His great- 
ness iä ever tnbst coniqpicüotis wbefe he $pesiks al- 
together as a Botnan — ^wben he dwdls upon the 
sublime magnahimity of auitiquity, on the Solitary 
grandeur of the exiled Bqguhis, or ou those other 
h^oes whb, ih his own phrajse, '^ w^e prodigal Of 
their great sotds*" in the service of their coimtry. 

In satire, the only species of wril&ig' whidi can 
be said to have been an invention of the Romans, 
Horace' is equally illustrious. This sort of writ- 
ing, which belongs indeed to the eoinm<m class of 
ludicrous lyrical poetfy, but wHich received at 
Home the rank and characteristics d » separate 
species of Composition, and gave rise to a new and 
less stately form of the heroic measure, is exdurive- 
ly Roman, not in these respects only, but also in 
%he spirit with which it is animated»' and the ^hde 
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sabjects of which it treats. It is entirely confined 
to the capital itself, the social habits and customs, 
amusements, spectacles, and assemblies of its in* 
habitants; but p^haps its most fiiTourite topic is 
the corruption of Roman manners, which were now 
daily approaching to the last stage of possible vidous-t 
ness; — this greatdty having become not only the^ 
seat of universal government and wealth, but also 
the centre-point of attraction to the whole family • 
of adventurers,—- the magnet which was perpetually' 
drawing within its drde the collected filth and 
wortfalessness oi the whole world. The only p^<« 
feet picture which poetry can set before us of com-t 
mon life, is in the drama: individual traits or 
scenes, however masterly, can never satisfy us. 
The Roman satire therefore in the hands of such 
a writer an H(»*aoe, is merely a substitute for that 
comedy which the Roman people ought to have 
possessed.— With regard to the satires of Juve-» 
nal, their chief interest depends on the vehemait 
expressicm of soom and indignation excited by the 
ec^templation of the eicearable vices: the spirit in 
wludi they are conceived may be morally sublime^, 
but can scarcely receive the name of poetical. 

In their prose writings, the Romans attained 
mudi higher emmence than in their poetry. Livy 
pay be said to be perfect so far as language is con^* 
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€^?ned; for in him we have a faultless spedmeit of 
that rhetorical species of history which wa$ peculiar 
^o the ancients. 

The first half of the long reign of Augustus» 
commonly receives the credit of having produced a 
number of great geniuses, whose talents, it is very 
true, were first perfectly developed during that 
period, but who had in &ct been, almost all of 
them, bom in the last years of the republic ; who 
had seen with their own eyes the greatness of theit; 
country, and been animated in their youth with 
the breath of freedom. The younger generation 
who were bom, or who at the least grew up 
to manliood, after the commencement of the mo«, 
narchy, were altogether different. In . the last 
years of Augustus we can already perceive the 
symptoms of declining taste — ^in Ovid particularly, 
who . is overrun with an unhealthy superfluity of 
fancy, and a sentimental effeminacy of expression. 

How soon even history, in which the Romans 
were most successful, yielded to the dq^ressing in-< 
fluence of the following Csesars, and became corrupts 
ed even as an art, may be easily seen in the timid 
style of Velleius, — ^to say nothing of the fl^.ttering 
meanness with which that writer oflten disguises 
the tme import of the incidents which he nanrates. 
The proper head and founder of a new and most arti-r 
^(ial taste i^ writing, whiqh soon afterwards became 
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predominant, was Seneca the philoGopher. The more 
despotic the government hecame, the more were 
those, whose spirits were still unsatisfied, inclined to 
throw themselves into the arms of Stoicism ; the 
principles of that philosophy were agreeaUe to the 
pride and freedom of strong minds, exactly in pro- 
portion as every thing nohle and free was hanished 
from the principles and practice of the tyrants 
under which they lived. An unnatural pomp, and 
extravagance even of expression, has been, in more 
instances than this, produced by the political and 
social depression of a nation. But Lucan frimishes 
perhaps the most striking example of this seem- 
ingly strange consequence of despotism; in him 
we find the most outrageously republican feelings 
making their phosen abode in the breast of sl 
wealthy and luxurious courtier of Nero. It excites 
surprise and even disgust to observe how he stoops 
to flatter that detestable tyrant, in expressions, 
the meanness of which amounts to a crime ; and 
then, in the next page, exalts Catp above the gods 
th^nselves, and speaks of aU fhe enemies of the 
first CsBsar with ai^ admiration that approaches to 
idolatry. The Komitn poetry, as if unwilling al- 
together to deny its most ancient though nearly 
forgotten dertination, came back, in the hands of 
Lucan, to the celebration of the heroes of Roman 
history. There can be no doubt that a great hb- 
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torical evefnt may in itSfelf te very weJl AtteA to 
form the subject of an heroic poem; how near or 
how distant this event maybe in a chronolo^cal 
point of view, is I tiiink a matter of little conse- 
quence ; the nature, not the date of the incidents, 
should be principally considered. . The historical 
event which is to form the subject of an epic poem 
(Should be one wherein feeling and audacity seem to 
have exerted a more predominant influence than rea- 
soning and calculation-r— one, in short, which affords 
room for the play of fency. The life and achieve^ 
ments of Alexander the Great, for instance, the 
fall of Darip^ and the expedition to India, might, 
I have no doäbt, furnish an excellent epic subject 
in the hands of a poet capaUe of doing justice to 
such a theme, Thie civil war between Csesar and 
Pompey, on the other hand,i — a contest, strictly 
speaking, not of men or heroes, but of parties and 
political systems, has formed the ground-work of 
several excellent tragedies in modem times; but 
I am at a loss to conceive the possibility of its ever 
being formed into a fit subject of epic pöefary by the 
art or the genius of finy writer. The picture of the 
taste of this period is completed by the obscure 
Persius, and the forced style of the elder Pliny, 
ll'his last author may furnish us with some idea of 
the extent to which the Romans might have enlarg- 
^ the field of human knowledge^^ had they made 
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use of the fiicilities which were placed within their 
neach by the political position of their country, and 
made it their business to collect together the natu- . 
tal curiosities of the different regions to which their 
influence extended. 

Better times however succeeded to these ; the d- 
vilised world was destined to be governed for a 
8eas<m» by a genuine Roman of the ancient school 
sitting on the throne of Augustus. As Trajan 
lyas the last of the Caesars, who thought like a Ro- 
man» and rivalled the old Roman greatness both 
in his principles and his achievements, — so, very 
shortly before his reign, the kindred genius of Ta- 
citus concluded the series of great authors whom 
Rome was destined to produce. This writer had 
received his education during the reigns of Vespa^ 
nan and Titus, times which appeared happy because 
they had been preceded by the atrocities of Nero ; 
he had learned to, meditate and to be Golent under 
Pomitian, and under Nerva he saw the banning 
of that more fortutaate pmod which was to appear 
in the fulness of its glory under the blessed reigii 
of Trajan, 

The profound thoughtfulness of his spirit, and 
the corresponding though perhaps yet more peculiar 
depth of his expressions, appear always the more ini- 
mitable, the more attempts are made at thar imita-; 
^on, £yen in style he may be said to be perfect» 
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altliough the language of his day neither was, nor 
could be, any longer the same with that of the time 
of the great Cassar or of Livy. In these three 
authors, according to my a]pprdiension, the lan- 
guage of Rome is displayed in its utmost purity 
and perfection : in Caesar it appears in imadomed 
simplicity and greatness ; in Livy it wears all the 
splendour and ornament of elaborate rhetoric, but 
is still itee from exaggeration, beautifiil and nobl& 
in its construction ; in Tacitus, although he is very 
^ from either the chaste simplicity of the one, or 
the polished el^mce of the other of these writers» 
it assumes an appearance of depth, power, and 
energy, to which it had as yet been a stranger. 
It would seem as if the memory had been even 
more powerfi4 t;han the presence of Roman great* 
ness, ^d stamped a character of loftiness on the 
historian of despotic cruelty, to which none of thpse 
who celebrated liberty and yictory could attain. ^ 
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LECTURE IV. 



yaosT BümATiov or the eoxam litxkatüke-^kew epoch undes 

HASEIAN — INFLUENCE Or THE OPINIONS OF THE 0BIENTAL8 OK 
THE PHIL080PBY OF THE WEST-— MOSAIC WRITINGS^ POETEY OF 
THE HEBREWS— RELIGION OF THE PERSIANS— MONUMENTS OF 
THE INDIANS — MODES OF INTERMENT AMONG THE ANCIENIT' 
NAXIOlrS. 



I HAV£ already said that literature and philosophy 
w»e, at the best, plants foreign to the soil of Rome, 
and now I imagine all wUl be inclined to join in 
my opinion who compare either the number of 
great Roman writers with that of great Greek 
writers, or the period during which art and litera- 
ture flourished in Rome, with the time during 
which Greece was so eminently distinguished for 
her attainments in both^ 

Rome possessed many translators from the Greek, 
fis well as some poets and original writers of her own, 
from the time when the Scipios began to patronise 
Qreek literature and rhetoric; when Cato began 
^ inquire into the history, antiquities, and lan^ 
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guage of the Koman people^ with a view to comt- 
teriMct the influence of the Greek taste introduced 
by the Scipioe, — and when Ennius, in part at least, 
b^n to apply the art and poetical measures of the 
Greeks to Stoman tsiubjects, and to lay the founda- 
tion of a Koman 8(^hool of poetry. But to com- 
plete the idea of a.flourishing literature we require 
something more ,than a few individual inquiries 
and work&--and these too, as in the present ease, 
sometimes not a little at variance with each other ; 
we look for a certain connection and imity among 
all the parts of literature» a determinate and 
regular fixing of language, particularly of {»rose — 
in short we expect to see the effects of general 
education, and a wide spread cultivation of all 
those branches of knowle^ which regard either 
language, or rhetoric, or even the higher depart- 
ments of philosophy. The literature, of Rome can 
scarcely be said to have existed till the time of Cicero, 
who had a grater share in its formatbn than any 
other individual, and may indeed almost be said to 
have cheated the peculiar character by which it was 
at all times distinguished. Before his time the 
whole education of his .country, whether with a 
view to eloquence, or in general to polite letters, 
was conducted on Greek principles^ after Greiek 
models, and in the Gree;k language« He first 
demonstrated the possibility of carrying onan ex-* 
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*«Milr» sfld icintifie wkwartw» in the Homon bi& 
guage, by framing and facbi^ning its roMlntlimiH 
MMUf embtaoe» in the^ happiest manner, the subject» 
cf philosophy, and in partdciilar the tfae(n7 of rhetoric 
The Roman hinguage was not only enlarged, it was 
-alfio fixed and settled by the tmtingi of Cicero. To 
this hoTverer many illustrious tmters contributed very 
greatly, about die sanne period, abote aU Caesar 
wand Yam), by their grammatical writings. Next 
to Cicero, these had certainly the greatest part in 
the formation of the proper fiterature of Home i 
Csesar by the improvement which Roman speakers 
derived from the example of his eloquence in the 
senate, but still more, by the labour which he 
bestowed on giving to the language of which he 
was so perfectly master, a scientific shape and con- 
sistency, and so enabling it to effect its purposes 
with greater power and certainty in time to come ;-^ 
.Varro, scarcely less than Caesar, by his extensive 
erudition and the formation of his great library, as 
well as by his profound investigations of antiquities 
and language. The united excellencies of these 
three authors entitle the age in which they lived to 
be considered as the most important epoch* of 'Ra- 
.man lita^ture.-— I have already endeavoured to 
give a very short sketch of the most remarkable 
Roman writers down to the time of Trajan. The 
panegyric of that prince by the younger Pliny may 
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he considered ast the last exertion of the flourishing 
literature of Rome. His virtues wa-e well deserv- 
ing of such a celehration, hut Roman eloquence 
after this successfid attempt soon sank into a state 
of utter decline. The imhedlity of the imitators 
of Pliny was as remarkahle, as the inferiority of 
the despicable tyrants whom they panegyrised, to 
the manly virtues of Trajan. 

The classical period of the Roman literature, 
then, reckoning from the consulate of Cicero till 
the death of Trajan, included no more than onie 
hundred and eighty years. Within the same 
period also the science of jurisprudence, the only ori- 
ginal intellectual possession of great value to which 
the Romans can lay undisputed claim, received its 
.first developement, and began to assume the ap^ 
pearance of a science. Cicero and Caesar were 
both impressed with a sense of the necessity which 
even in their time existed for collecting into a com- 
plete body, and arranging in a perspicuous manner, 
the immense and discouraging masses of Roman 
statutes: under ^Augustus, and in the reigns im- 
mediately following his, both departments of juris- 
prudence — ^that of strict law on the one hand, and 
^that of equity on the other,— b^an to be valued 
according to their merits, and to have the limits of 
their respective application ascertained. It was re- 
served for Hadrian, by the publication of a «cpflpi- 
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jdete code (the perpetvul edict as it wad called) 
to accomplish that which had been the object of 
wish rather than of hope both to Cicero and Cassar. 

With Hadrian there commences a period alto- 
gether new» not only in the principles of government» 
but also in the general mode of thinking adopted by 
the Roman people. The Greek language and litera- 
ture began daily to recover the attention whidi was 
due to them» to receive ample atonement for the 
neglect under which they had for sometime Iain» 
and to secure for themselves an ever increasing in- 
tellectual dominion over the whole civilised worlds- 
united as that now was in a political point of view 
under the government of the Roman Caesars« 

While the Roman writers of any note were be- 
coming every day fewer after the time of Trajan, 
and while of these even the best were at ail 
times unworthy of being compared for a moment 
-with those of the ages which preceded them^ the 
fate of Grecian letters exhibited an exactly opposite 
appearance. The literature and philosophy of* 
Greece seemed^ about the very period when these 
Ivere utterly extingiiished among the Romans, to 
tave received a new life, and an accession of univer- 
«al intellectual activity. There grew iip forthwith 
a rich after-crop of Grecian genius^ not altogether 
unworthy^ either with regard to its substance or its 
appearance» of the richer harvest that had goiie be- 
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fore it,— at aQ events inoompärabiy superior to any 
thing which had been produced for some ages im^ 
mediately preceding; In poetry, it is true, it doei 
not appear that any thing either vary vsew or vary 
excellent sprung up among them.; but to atone for 
this, philosophy and rhetcnric (thii^^ which in the 
old Attic period Were regarded as altogether sepa* 
rate and irrecondleable) began now to be rtudied 
Ynth unpreoecbnted ardour, and blended togetiber 
into the most complete co-operatioit. The old Suh 
tratic method of treating philosophical subjects (a 
method of which we have the best qpeeimemin the 
ftialpgues of Plato) could now no longer be adopted ; 
the manners and mode of life which that, method 
took for granted had entirely passed away, and 
ti^at sample form of philosophising was aKogedier 
unsuitable for those whidbi 1:^ suoeeedad thaeoi 
The sdentijGc and rigid aeeuraey of Aristotle was at 
ftU timei9 adapted only for a few« The consequence 
yrm that there arose a tnore rhetorical manner €£ 
treating seienäfic subjects, whidi omtinued in 
^hion £ro^ the rdgn of Hadrian and ihe two An« 
tonines, down to the Emperor (Julian, and whiob 
has bf^n adopted even in these modem times by a 
gpreat many writers of distinguided eminenee^ 
And here I may remark in passing, that the Gredtoi 
diq[^layed,;indeed, at seine paefeioikr, pmod% the 
lohest reach md inventivtoiesaiof peetiea} geniu«^«^ 

VOl. I. L 
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but that rhetoric was, beyond all question, tbe art 
most peculiarly their own. It was bom with them, 
and remained even truly and indisputably theirs 
from the earliest times till the latest; if now and 
then it seemed as if it had deserted them» it was 
only to spring up again under some other form, and 
to ding to them yet more fervently than before. 

Among the great crowd of writers belonging to 
this latter period of ancient Greek literature, who 
are in general useful only as sources of historical in- 
formation, or as supplying in some measure thd 
|dace of those older and better works out of which 
they derived their materials, we find nevartheless 
some few who possess a value more universal, and 
more their own. Of these the first is Plutarch, 
whose lAves^ with all their drfects in writing as 
well as in thought, have brought down to the mo-' 
dem world a true treasure of moral wisdom, which 
is even at the present day altogether invaluable. 
His style is overladen and not unfirequently corrapt. 
Among the overflowing ftdness of remarks with' 
which he has garnished the lives of his heroes, we 
niust be careful to make our selection; there arcf 
among them not a few whidi are altc^ther unsuit- 
able and childish. On the whole, however, Plu- 
taix^ shews himsdf everywhere to have been a man 
^ the most praisewcarthy intentions, and one who 
had^ so. iü At least as moüals are concemed, made 
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Inmsetf mäster of the whole riches of die flotuiish- 
ing and classical ages of Greece, was familiar with 
all the disputes/ and penetrated with all the most 
dignified conception^ of the old sages of his country. 
In Ludan, again, we find the clearest evidence that 
the true elegance of Greek style, and the spirit of 
the Attie^ wit, had Hot yet altogether passed away. 
There are few andMrs of any age or country who 
can he put in the same rank with Liicilm to writ^n» 
of siatirical . and miscellaneous philosophy. Hia 
highest value however consists without douht in hia 
pictures of manners. Even in history— ^Arrian 
(who has been commonly called the best historian of. 
Alexander) deseires, on account of his beautiM 
and unaffected style^ to be placed Uieär Xenophon^, 
And Marcus Aurelius occupies so great and glorious, 
a place in the history of the human kind, that the> 
meditations of this last of the great and virtuous of 
Roman sovereigns, written as they are in the Greek 
language, and exhibiting the most perfect acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of the Stoicks, must SiL*; 
Ways be sought after with great curiosity, and dwelt 
upon with the profoundest interest, by every lover of 
virtue, as well as of letters. 

The history of the unworthy successors of Marcus 
Aurelius is written by'Herodian in a style which 
We could dcaroely have looked for at the period in 
li^eh he livedo 
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AntimmiiA Piui was tbe ft«t ivfao introduced mCor 
fbe Roman enq^ie the Gre^ phUoiopiieffs of dif- 
fttent sects as tnstnnneiits of iedi]cation> and enlist- 
ed, so to speak, that important body of men in the 
service of the state. Philbsophy, partteidaily diat 
of the Stoidts, was now calkd in to ptop up if pos- 
silile, or at least to su^^y the place of €k&t popular 
bcfief whidi was hiirryütg iifenstibly to its ruin. 
H^fW ttiudi the belirf in Ae old gods had become 
stank and weakened, how widdy donbt, freethink- 
iing, and biftdelity, had now beoome spread alKtoad 
iä thfe RoiOiua woiH >M can gather withi^ut dSR- 
adty früm Ludan. fiot the tine type of that uni- 
venttl fiementation of i^^nions, and restless- activity 
of ini^uiry whkh distinguished this age, must be 
sought for in the most Undisguised of all ancient 
seeptiöiH-Sextus Empiiicus. We may also leani 
from Lumn how prevalent at the same pmod was- 
the propensity to oupa*stiti<m,^^by what rapid 
strides a sort of philosojäücal' credulity began to^ 
take the place of the old poetical credulity of the 
popular creeA ; how abdief in astrddgy, and a lean- 
ing to the magical sciences,, wcare £;N9tered by the 
ruling influence of secret societies a^ad brotherhoods,, 
til! at last they were openly professed in the writ- 
ings as we& as oral communications of the ^iildso-' 
phic teachers of the day. The influ^ooe of Ol^tal 
opinions and principfes was, indeed, becoming ewry 
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day more powerful, and this introduced not only ft 
more near acquasntanoe with the old and pure 
firantams of truth, but also a steeam of wilder 
«uperstttions tlum could have sprui^ out o( the 
cold soil of the west. We can trace this tendency 
to Orientalism even in the architecture of the age of 
Hadrian, winch was remarkaUe for its reeun«nce to 
an almost Egyptiui laassiness. Plutarch, although 
^classed among the foUowors of Hato, exhibits the 
Fktome philosophy unUer an aspect altogether new; 
when she had begun to emliraoe within her range all 
the rules of those original Egyptian doetrlnes which 
were at that time ascribed to iPythagoms, andtoap- 
proximate more and more nearly to all the reBcs of 
that old Oriental wisdmn, from which Fbtto himfidf 
hiad derived the most sublkne of Im concepti<ms. 

This new Platonic philosoj^y very Boon came to 
be the only one in vogue ; the other sects, such 
as the Sceptical, the Epicurean, and even the 
Stoical, ceased to preserve their distinct and in^- 
vidual appearance. Yet not a &w of the peeuttar 
opinions of tiie Stoicks entered into the composition 
of this inclusive philosophy of the later Greeks, 
which derived from the diief of its component fsxts 
the name of New-Platonic. It was thk phUosophy 
whidi for a long time contended against Christiasi- 
ty with the most violent exertions of intellectual 
strength, which had hopes in the days of the Em- 
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pa!or Julian of acquiring an ^itire victcny, of pre* 
aerving unbroken the old popular creed, and infiutr 
ing into it the element» of a new life, l^ interpret- 
ing its allegories and spiritualising its personifi«- ] 
cations. , 

This contest between Christianity and the hea^ 
cthenish philosophy — ^between the old polytheism 
and the new belief, a poetical mythology and a re- 
ligion of morality, — ^is the most ranarkable intellec- 
tual contest which has ever been exhibited and de^ 
termined among the human race. It forms not 
«nly the wall of partition between the two world&-^ 
the ages of antiquity which terminated in it, and 
' these of modem times which sprung out of it ; in 
the history of all culture it is the keystone upon 
which every thing hangs ; in the history of the de- 
' velopement ci the human intellect it is the cen- 
tral point from which all illumination must be de- 
.rived, To set before you this great contest with 
that deamess at which a complete history of lite^ 
rature ought to aim, to point out its influence not 
.only in language and art but also on the fate of na- 
tions and the general destiny of man, would require 
limits which are far beyond my reach. To give any 
idea of it which can be at all satisfactory, it is neces- 
sary that I should begin with some inquiries into the 
peculiar spirit of the Greek philosophy; that I should 
point out the place which the Christian doctrines 
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and ficriptures ooeapy in the history of the hmnan 
mind ; and that I should briefly explain die nature 
of those other relics of Oriental wisdom, which are 
in part in hannony with the doctrines of Moses and 
of Christ, and were in part the most ancient foun» 
tains from which the sublime yisions of the Greek 
sages were derived. 

r Concerning those minor results of this contest 
which may be termed the ornamental, concerning 
the relative influence of the two religions on th^ 
)ieautifid fictions of poetry and the progress of the 
imitative arts, I shall at present say nothing. Many 
opportunities will occur in the sequel,rnot indeed of 
doing justice to these topics, but at least of apolo- 
gising for the deficiency both of my plan and my 
execution. For the preset I must confine myself 
altogether to one topic, to which by an irresistible 
and inborn curiosity we are at all times compelled 
to devote our first inquiries, which we never cease 
to consider as the great hinge on which the whole 
history and revolutions of the human intellect de^ 
pend 

: Plato and Aristotle were the two greatest mas- 
ters, — ^it may even be said that they alone mark on 
every side the limits, of the knowledge of the Greeks. 
Plato treated of philosophy altogether as an art, 
Aristotle as a science. In the first we see the 
thinking acuities in the calm state of oontempk- 
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tion, repofiiiig with awfbl a4invttiQn on <ihe ipec? 
tade of divine perfection. Bnt Aristotle conddens 
intellect as something perpetually at work, and de* 
fights to trace its unceasing operations not only as 
the moving powar of human thought and beings 
Imt also as the secret prindple of the a^ivity of 
nature, and the master-spring of all her most vari- 
ed demonstrations. Flatp is the model of Greek 
art; Aristotle Aimishes the heft idea of Grecian 

When Plato enters the lists against the Sophists, 
and pursues them into the maaes of their errors» 
be displays great acuteness and nicety of penetrar 
iion ; bat with all his Attie taste, and all his finer 
ness of imdefstfinding, with all the clearpess and 
aU the skilful adaptation rf his language, he be^ 
eomes not nnfiequently dark and sophistical, like 
those against whom he strives. But the leading 
prindple of his philosophy is at aH times dear 
and paxseptible. From an original and infinite* 
"fy more lofty and intellectual state of existence, 
there remains to man (according to the philosophy 
trf Flato), a dark remembrance of divinity and 
f^ferfeetion. This inborn and implanted iseooHection 
^ the godlike, remtuns ever dark and piysterious ; 
fer man is surrounded by the sensible world whidi,^ 
bdng in itsdf changeable and imperfect, endrcles 
him witli images of impei&ction, ehangeaUeness^ 
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eorruption» and enor» and thus casts perpetual 
pbscurity over that light which is withm hinu 
Wherever in the sendUe and natural world he 
perceives any thing which hears a resemhlance to 
the Godhead, which can serve as a symhol of the 
liighest perfection,— -the old recollections of his 
6oul are awakened and refreshed. The love of the 
beautifrd fills ^d animates the soul of the beholder 
with an awe and reverence which belong not to the 
l)f^^tifiil itself— a^^ least not to any sensible mani- 
festation of it— -but to that unseen original <^ 
which material beauty is the type. From this ad- 
miration, this new awak^ied recollection, and this 
instantaneous in^iration^ ^spring ;ill higher know^ 
ledge and truth. These aie not the product of 
pM, leisurely, and voluptary reflection, but occupy 
at once a station &r superior to what dther thought, 
<m: art, or speculation can attain; and ^ter into 
-our inmost souls with the power and presence pf a 
gift from the divinity. 

Plato therefore considers aU knowledge of the 
Godhead and divine things as only to be derived 
from higher imd supernatural sources ; and this is 
the distinguishing characteristic of all his phüoso- 
phy. The dialectical part of his works is only the 
negativef iA which he combats and overthrow^ 
error with great art, or, with art yet greater and 
yet more inimitable, leads us step by step towards. 
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£he fountain head of truth. But where it ig his 
purpose to reveal this itself— -that is in the positive 
part of his warken-he expresses his meaning alto^ 
gether after the fuhion of his Oriental masters, ii^ 
innhlems, and fables, and poetical mysteries ; esvet 
true to his belief in supernatural means of know- 
ledge and acting in all things as if he were really 
tiie organ of some inspiring and awfud revelation. 
It is not to be denied that his phflosophy is essen^ 
tially incomplete, and that he himself seems never 
to have attained perfect deamess and precision in 
his conceptions. This is sufficiently evident from 
the ill^efined limits assigned in all his writings to 
reason on the one hand, and love or inspiration on 
the other. When he speaks of. the love of the 
beautifiil and of divine inspiration, — ^when he ex- 
pressly acknowledges that these are the only con- 
ductors to all sublimer truths, and asserts that 
they elevate us fiur beyond the cold r^ons of hur 
man reason and reflection, and reveal to us some- 
thing far more lofty than these could ever reach, — 
we are willing to believe that Flatohad conceptions 
at once lively and feeling of God and his perfection. 
But on the other hand, when he exerts only his 
dialectic art, he often sinks in^;o^e common errors 
of his brethren, and seems as if he acknowledged 
no higher idea of perfection than is to be foun4 
an that of an unchangeable and unoccupied unity 



ef H^son.'^It is tr^ie that in all fhi»be was much 
limited and fettered by the influence and opinions 
of the older philoisophers, In get)ieral, however, 
his philosophy remained at all times as imperfect 
as he left it — attnbutiDg all knowledge of divine 
truth to vague individual recollections, and express« 
ing it only in dark hints and forebodings- — having 
in short no higher merit, than that of ingrafting 
oji the old Greek philosophy, and adorning with 
all the beauty of Attic art, and all the shrewdness 
of Socratic ethics, some obscure recollections of th^ 
old Eastern wisdom, and some mysterious presenti- 
ments of the doctrines of Christianity. 

The connection of Plato with Socrat^ in som^ 
degree indeed kept both him and his immediate 
followers, in Athens free from &Iling into the ex^ 
treme of mysticism and enthusiasm. His dis- 
ciples were indeed sensible in some measure of the 
imperfection of his system, but this discovery only 
tended to drive them backward to the old refuges of 
doubt and scepticism. That leaning to mystidsm^ 
however, which was^ conspicuous in his later follow- 
ers, was, in fact, inherent in the mode and substance 
.of their master's principles, It is almost impossible 
that any one should receive the doctrine of a supers- 
natural source of knowledge vX the undefined man- 
ner in which he has shadowed it out^-^as a dar): 
recollection-^a mysterious inspiration-~a lofty iijr 
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Usr&ifane mfh the heavens-^^tliout hS&ag into 
the same enron for whieh the New-PUtonirts aro 
Temarkable. To put an end to this it was abso- 
lutely necessary that somethfaig altogether diffiermt 
and mueh more sted&st should wppeax — something 
which might elerate wavering and uncertain finre- 
bodings of the truth to the rank of consistent rules 
of thinking, and elicit from a world of unsatisfy- 
ing dreams» a sane and rational belieC worthy of 
forming a rule and standard for the whole life of 
man. 

When the later followers of Plato made a 
systematic attempt to enlarge his imperfect philo- 
sophy by a more liberal adoption of Oriental opi« 
nions, the mode in which they conducted their 
endeavour was indeed often little in uniscm with 
the Attic taste and Socratic spirit of Plato himsel£ 
But they did nothing which was really at yariance 
with the essence of his phQosophy, and the recog- 
nised principle of an higher source of knowledge. 
Upon that principle, indeed, all the doctrines and 
relics joI Oqental wisdom were mo^ cat less de* 
pendent. 

The great principle of Aristotle is by no means 
so easy to be discovered as that of Plato ; and the 
reason oi this must be sought for in his obscurity» 
ft thing which has been complained of from the 
fliest times, and by his most &rvent admirers^ 
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Yrt tlie xesiilt dT eveiy maa's study of the spirit of 
his phUoat^hy must, I apprehcoid, be very nearly 
the Btme, and must he sufficiently omsistent with 
this uniyersally acknowledged and lamented ohscu* 
rity. How then happens it that this mighty spirit, 
this paf ect master both of thot^ht and of language« 
this most amte judge and perspicuous reasoner in 
regard to all which lies within the limit of expor 
rittice — ^this great and inventive genius who may 
be said to have discovered the proper appfieation of 
die instrument, thought — ^who first reduced reason* 
ipg to principles and r^Lsction to a i^stem^-4iow 
«omes it that he should answer those most essential 
and important questions^ which man never ceases 
to propose — concemii^ the destiny and origin of 
^be human race»— ^concerning God^ and the nnt« 
veiie-^in a manner so dark» imintdUi^ble» and un<^ 
satisfactory ? The cause of this was his rejectmn 
of all otiusr sources of knofdedge excepting only 
reason and experience. The higher source of know- 
ledge hf Plato sppeaied to Mm unsatisfying and . 
unscientifie. To reconcile reason and experienee 
he had recourse to many intermediate contrivances. 
So fond indeed was he of the intermediate, that 
he defines virtue itself the middle point betwe» 
two extremes, $sdA explains every moral evil as 
hnng either too much or too little. In his seien-' 
tafic discourses eonoeining ihe ttteifnal world, that 
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1^ day aVoid that andent difficulty Which atifi«k' 
out of the unchangeahlenesfs of eternal nature^' 
and the perpetual variation in the visihle creation^ 
he betaksn hanaoif to^ a similar solution. He 
admits that the first cause, the godlike principle* 
of motion, is indeed in itself inmioveahle, and that 
in our suhlunary world every thing is suhject to the 
laws of* perpetual variety and mutation; hut he 
thinks he has found an explanation of all our dif« 
acuities when he has discovered that between those 
two states of things there exists yet another world*^ 
the world of 6tans — wherdn there is to be seen 
neither the perfect onmovedness of divinity, nor-: 
the perpetual diangeableness of earthly things, but 
something intermediate-— a motion which is im- 
mutable, and eternal revolutions regulated by the 
most unvarying laws. In like manner, to fill up the 
great void between the source of reason, he intro- 
duces the idea of a passive and suffering under^ 
standing, an objective common sense between them 
both. AÜ this may be deserving of much admira*«^ 
tion so&r as the invention and acuteness alone of 
the philosopher are to be taken into consideration^- 
eren although we should find them upcm the whdle 
productive of little satisfaction. Nay this method 
of philosophising might be productive of the besfe 
ooBsequences when applied to any separate objectr 
whidi it is* wished thoroughly, to examine and scni^' 
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tinise exactly as it stands.. But mth n^ard till 

those high questians to which I have above alluded, 

questions whidi it is impossible for humati beings 

at any time to pass over a» uniateiesting, whose 

object is to dear up those mysteries which hang 

over the destination of man^ the nature of God 

and the government of the world — ^with regard to 

all these, it is not in the power either of experience 

or of reason to afford any satisfactory reply* The 

experience of the senses leads only to denial and 

unbelief; the reason is soon bewildered in itself 

and can yield no better answer than a set of un« 

intelligible formulas, to questions which are at once 

simple, unavoidable, and impressive. The philo* 

sophy of Aristotle partakes of both these drfeCts^ 

and is ever hesitatmg in the midst between baseless 

idealism and the system of experience, if we con-* 

aider the greater part of his works and inquiries» 

particularly those in which he treats of the natural 

sdences and of morals, it appears as if the latter 

were preponderant ; and Aristotle takes his statioü 

at the head of all the empirical philosophers of 

antiquity, not only on account of the extent of his 

knowledge, but also on account of the skilfulness 

of his inquiries and admirable prindples of in« 

vestigation which he has laid down. But, on, tbe 

other hand, the fundamental idea of all his highes 

j^osephy and metaphysics is, without doubts 
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tliat of a telf-directing activity or enteUchia.—l{ 
however we cannot find in hil wotks any trae hnd 
eontirtent ezpoation of the systein of the universe^ 
but only separate inquiries conoemnig its indivi- 
dual parts»--^ü& wh^i we eiqpeet a definition of the 
universe or tiie first cause, we are always sure to be 
put off with some empty formula or bare abstract 
tion ; we must not forget timt these are the faults 
not of Aristotie's intellect» but of the system 
which he adopted* These are errors into which all 
philosophers both ancient and modem have fallen 
who pretended to explain every thing by human rea- 
son or experience» and would admit of no high« 
fountain of knowledge, no divine revelation, or tnu 
dition of the truth. 

Those who have in philosophy followed the path 
of Aristotle, or one very similar to his, are indeed 
innumerable. It is true that he had in the tintes of 
antiquity comparatively few professed followers ; it 
is also true that there was a time in which, al- 
though a whole I^on of disciples in all the schoolsi 
both of the east and the west, acknowledged hia 
authority, his true spirit remained a secret to all his 
admirers. Since the period it has become the 
fiuhion to lay to the blame of this great philosopher 
not a few of the eitors of his blun&ring disciples, 
and to vilify and underrate the stagyrite with the 
same sort of prcgu£ced i^orance which formerly 



lied men to deify and adore him. But in every ag^ 
and even down to our own times, thei*e have been 
many who, without being themi^elves comcious of 
it, have been sted&st adherents o^ Aristotle-^ 
many of these altogether, or very nearly so, un- 
acquainted with his writings^ and not a few who 
have the appearance of being his most dieadly ett^- 
mies and opponents* I allude to those, on the one 
band, who» pursuing the course of deep self-^consi'* 
delation, have been betrayed into the same erroir 
•of unintelligible idealising and, on the other, to 
all those who, from Locke downwards» acknow-^ 
l^dge even in philosophy no source of knowledge 
but experience« These last, whenevel» they attempt 
jscientific experiment» find themselves incapable o( 
making any progress without some abstract ideas^ 
and so fall into tiie same errors of formality which 
are the chkf defects of Aristotle« 

These two great spirits, then, Flato and Aris- 
totle, may be said to have given iii some measure 
a shape and form to the whole range of human 
thought They were indeed but ill appreciated by 
their cotemporaries, but perhaps even for that reason 
their influence has been greater in the after world» 
of whose qpirit they had for many ages the almost 
exclusive dilrection not only in all matters of abstract 
adenoe» but also in every thing that relates to the 
^philosophy of human fife. Even now> after the 
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human intellect bas became two thöusand years 
older, and been extended and enriched by so many 
discoveries — awhile the nimiber of books which Plato 
could hare read appears to us as nothing, surround^ 
ed as we are by immense libraries of andent erudi- 
tion and modem acuteaess-«-while we look down, 
upon the opinions of Aristotle concerning the 
system of the world as altogether nugatory and 
diildish — ^while we are in the fKMSsessicm of a re^ 
ligion which has taught us more lofty concqitions of 
God and more profound knowledge of ourselves—^ 
it is strange enough that, even in the present day, 
these two master spirits still maintain their ground 
of pre-eminence, and stand out as the great land- 
marks of intellect. All philosophy is either Peri- 
patetedsm or Platonism, or an attempt, more or less 
successful, to reconcile them. He that confesses 
any higher tradition of truth, or fountain of know« 
ledge, is without all question pursuing the foot- 
steps of Plato ; and this he may do without any 
sort of servility, for the system of Plato is by no 
means one of confinement and narrowness, but a 
liberal and Socratic guide to all manner of inves* 
tigations and researches. For those on the other 
hand who adopt the course of reason and experi- 
ence, it wiU always be impossible to go much far- 
ther than Aristotle has gone. In his own way and 
his own department he is great and unrivalled. The 



world can exhibit few spirits which so comprehend^ 
ed the whole experience of their age, and requir- 
ed such an intellectual supremacy over it as his. 
He handles reason as an instrument, with a dexterity 
of which I know no odier example. 

Out of these two elements was the later philoso«. 
phy of the Greeks compounded : it was excellent iu 
art, and comprehensive in sdence, but for the truth 
it was at &e best unsatisfactory. In it the spirit. 
of Plato was predomisMt». and the utmost whick 
was aimed at was to supply his want of scientific, 
form from Aristotle, and his more semim defect 
of conception from the. different opinions and tn^ 
tions of the Orientals. 

The Greek philosophy was at all times very dif- 
ferent from the Oriental ; it was more directed to 
the external appearances of life, ' to the beautifril» 
and to the forms of art. Yet, in the midst of a, 
self-satis&ction and national vanity, which we easily 
pardon to this remarkable people, we find that theii: 
more profound inquirers^ both in the earlier and 
later periods of their history, were not without a 
high reverence for the depth and sublimity of the 
Eastern wisdom. The chief object of their con- 
fldderation in these matters was Egypt, from which 
they at all times confessed that their own peculiar 
theol<^ and traditions were derived. In the re- 
moter back ground of their intellectiud world lay 
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India. The belief of the Hebrews remained always 
infinitely more foreign to them, and their mode of 
thinking was equally remote fix)ni having any eon- 
nection with the religion of the Persians. With 
the Egyptians, the Phoenidans, and the inhabit* 
ants of Asia Minor, on the contrary, they were con- 
nected by the tie of one common religion, which» 
with many points of difference in the detail, was in 
&ct, in all matters of serious principle and import, 
radically and essentially the same. The whole of the 
other known nations of antiquity were indeed sepa- 
rated frotn the Hebrews, and in part also from the 
Persians, by the difference of their religions. As 
the Mosaic writings were rendered into Greek in 
the time of the great Ptolemy Philadelphus, it is 
possible, indeed, that many critics before Lon- 
ginus felt and admired their sublimity«— endeatour- 
ed, as has been often done since, to give to Moses 
a Platonic interpretationy-*--or even, as has also been 
a &voiuite notion with many modems, attempted 
to trace the doctrines of Plato to an acquaintance 
with the Hebrew Scriptures. But upon the whole 
the belief and the morality of the Hebrews, as also 
in later times the doctrines of Christianity, remained 
altogether foreign to the notions of the Greeks and 
Romans. They knew not what to make of these 
remarkable novelties, and even after a more inti- 
mate acquaintance in the sequel^ they never wrote as 
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if they were at home in them. Nor could it well 
be otherwise, where even the first and most sunpk 
views concerning the origin of man and his being, 
as well as concerning the sources of all knowledge 
and the purpose of all wisdom, were $o diametrical* 
ly opposite and inconsistent. According to the 
ruling belief of the Greeks and Komans, the first 
of the human race sprung up everywhere like vege* 
tables, or rather in the same manner that the heat 
of the sun calls out living things firom mud and 
refuse; mere manifestations of that activity and 
fermentation which is inherent in nature, and leads 
bar to produce crude and imperfect creatures rather 
than to produce nothing at all, In this mode of 
treating the subject, one element of the human 
being— ««earthr^received too great a degree of con-* 
sideration ; the other and more dignified element-^ 
the Godlike sp^rk in the human firame-^was viewed 
as the result of a theft from heaven, and the reward 
of a fifuccessfol knavery, Moses, on the other hand, 
taught that man grew not up everywhere and by 
chance, but was firamed aud fashioned by the hand 
of God himself out of the earth in one particular 
ispot ; #nd that the spark of divinity with which he 
is animated was uot the fruit of robbery or auda^ 
^ty, but freely compiunic»ted to him by the love of 
Jus Maker. This doctrine affords the best due to 
the history of man and that of his miQd^*-<-and atsQ 
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the best point to which we may refer all the other 
traditions and all the other doctrines of the East 
According to it the oldest dwelling of the human 
race — and the scene of their earliest devdopement» 
lies in the Middle Asia, between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, the Gihon, the Ganges, and the South 
Sea ; the present race of men are entirely separated 
from that early people by an universal catastrophe 
of natural desolation. The nations which have 
become again cultivated since this catastrophe, may 
all be referred to three great &milies, remarkably 
distinguished from each other by their spirit and 
character. The first is one spread abroad for the 
most part in that same Middle Asia, and from the 
earliest date more enlightened than the others. 
The second is a race diffiised principally over the 
north, of peoples more rude indeed, but at the 
same time less corrupted and debauched in their 
manners, and on that account destined to derive 
in after times the chief benefit from the more 
early civilisation of their Eastern neighbours. The 
last a race of men which had indeed a very early 
part in all higher knowledge and refinement, but 
sunk even in the oldest times into unworthiness 
and neglect from their fearfrd moral corruptions, 
and that mental bewildering and apathy to which 
these gave birth. — ^This account of Moses is so 
ppplurm^d to ^ by all tl^e mpnvments and testi- 
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monies of antiquity to which we have access, is so 
extended and strengthened hy every inquiry which 
we pursue, that it is well entitled to be viewed as 
the foundation of all historical truth. The two 
component parts of our revelation—- the Mosaic 
and the Christian — form in different ways the two 
centre • points pf the history of the human race* 
Christianity gave to the whole civilised world of the 
Romans a new creed, new manners, and new laws, 
an altogether new morality, and thereby in the 
sequel— (for all art and science must ever proceed 
from the mode of thinking and the mode of life, 
and ever keep in hannony with these) — a new and 
a peculiar system both of science and of art. The 
Mosaic remains, on the other hand, can alone en- 
able us to occupy the right position from which all 
the other wisdom of the Eastern nations slu^uld be 
surveyed. Not that the civilisation of some other 
nations was not in time precedent to that of the 
Hebrews. That such was the case among the 
^Egyptians we have irrefragable proof in those giant 
works of architecture, those monuments which are 
still surveyed by modem travellers with the same 
feelings of awe and astonishment which they 
recited more than two thousand years ago in 
the breasts of Herodotus and Plato. Even be- 
iofte Moses there were hieroglyphics, and he 
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says of himself that ^' he was leaned in aU ihe 
wisdom of the Egyptiaiis." With right were 
seienee and art (which are vessels chosen to contain 
heav&aly wi$dom and to be suhservient to it alcme) 
soon taken away from the Egyptiano who confined 
them both within the naUK^west limits, and convert- 
ed them to the nuMst unworthy of purposes. The 
Mosaic writings possess this advantage over all 
othei: Oriental works, that tb^ alone present to 
our view the well-head <^ trc^ in its oaiginal 
purity and deamess. But our modem philosophers 
jbave been very unwilling to oon&ss this, and at- 
traipted every possible method by which lliey might 
avoid the result Some have ascribed all wisdom 
to ike Egyptians in tiie same manner which was 
practised by many of the anci^t Greeks, Othdrs 
have magnified beyond all bounds the merits of the 
Chinese^-^extolled their goverinneDt and piode of 
life as the most perfect, and the mcmlifcy of their 
Confucius as the njost pure. .Others again have 
pleased themselves with the fiction of an Atlantic 
«ntiquity in the North, and some have allowed 
l^emselves to be so much earned away by their ad^ 
miration of the profoundness and beauty of the 
old Indian books, as to embrace the palpably fabur 
Ions chronology of the Brahmins, and Üiereby to set 
all criticißi)^ f<H: erer fit defifmce, Jn short there Is 
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no absurdity which some men will not swallow 
rather than repose their belief on the simple truth 
which is before thou. 

Among all those pec^Ies which had any share 
in that intdlectual cultivation of the East» whose 
high antiquity is attested by Egyptian, Persian» 
and Indian monuments, the Persians were in their 
religious belief and the character of their traditions^ 
most akin to the Hebrews, and, of consequence 
most unlike to the Greeks. Unda? the mild and 
fiiendly protection of the Persian monairdi, the 
scattered people of the Hebrews were again gather* 
ed t<^ether, and their temple rose out of its ruins. 
The Persians, on the contrary, bore as great an 
aversion as the Hebrews erer did to the worship of 
the Ejj^yptians ; and it was their desire nttedy to 
extirpate it,^diidi alone occasioned thdr goremm«t 
to have an ajqpearance of op^ession in Egypt, to 
whidi it was altogether a stno^^ in every otiier 
district of their domii^ions. Long before the Gred^ 
Gelon, with that humanity which was natural to 
his nation, made it a necessary preliminary to a 
treaty with the Carthaginians, that they shooU 
^ abstain in future fiom all sacrifices of men f die 
Persian king Darius had forbidden that abominii. 
tion, from motives of rdigion. The Persians ho- 
noured and recognised the same God of lij^t and 
iTUth whom the Hebrews worshipp^, although in» 
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deed much fiction, much mythology, and not a lit- 
tle of essential error, was mingled with their know- 
ledge of the truth. In the sacred scriptures them- 
selves Cyrus is styled the Servant of the Lord — a 
phrase whidi no gratitude could ever have induced 
any Hebrew to apply to an Egyptian Pharaoh. 
The whole system of life of the Feraans, and all 
the institutions of their monarchy, were founded 
upon this belief. The monarch was supposed to be 
SB a sun of righteousness, a visible emUem of duty 
and eternal light ; the seven first princes of the 
empire were meant to diadow out the Amkaspand^ 
4ur those seven unseen powers whidi, as the first in the 
spiritual world, have sway over the different powers 
and regions of external nature. Such conceptions as 
these were alfa^eiher foreign to the Greeks. The 
same Syrian king who persecuted with such severity 
the Hebrews, and endeavoured to compel them to 
embrace the Gredan superstitipns, was also, the 
persecutor of the Persian fidth. Even Alexander 
was desirous of rooting out the order of the magi, 
not surdy because they as individuals were. obnoxi- 
ous to his government, but because the doctrines of 
their fidth stood directly in the way of his great de- 
sign. His purpose was to blend Greeks and Per- 
sians into one people, and indeed it is evident 
enough that by no half measures could this end be ac^ 
complished. It was absolutely necessary dther tha^ 
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the Greeks shduld adopt the worship of fire, and 
desert those temples of which the army of Xerxes 
destroyed so many, and which all Persians abhorred 
as the instruments of superstition and idolatry-^ 
or that the doctrine of Zoroaster should be extirpate 
ed and the Greek or Egyptian worship, be received 
by the Persian people. 

' The essential error of the Persian creed consisted 
in this, that acknowledging, as was fit, the existence 
o{ a power hostile to light and goodness, they di4 
not extend their views so far as to perceive the in^- 
Bignifieance of this power — ^however great its influ- 
ence may appear to be both on men and on nature-^ 
.^hen compared with that of the Deity againist 
which it contends ; in short that this creed ackaow^ 
ledges two original principles, a good Godhead and 
an evil. 

Several speculators of our modem times have 
been so much impressed with this resemblance bcr 
tween the faith of the Persians and that of the 
Hebrews, that th^ have found it inotpable of be^ 
ing denied, and confined all their exertions to ex-r 
plaining it. They have said that the Hebrews 
during their seventy years captivity in the domi« 
nions of the great king borrowed much, or rather 
perhaps learned all for the first time from the 
Persans among whom they lived. This wilful per- 
version mujst appear in its proper colours to the 
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mere historical inquirer; he will at onoe perceive 
the absurdity of representing the connection be- 
tween Persians and Hebrews as something so young 
and modem, which he can learn both firom the evi- 
dence of the two nations and firom the nature of tl)e 
thing itself, that in truth that connection was a 
matter of much higher antiquity, and is one de« 
serving of much more serious consideration than 
the authors of this superficial hypothesis were aware. 
Besides, tiie conception of it has arisen &om a most 
mistaken view of the whole question at issue. 
The superiority of the Hebrews over all the other 
Asiatic peoples consists solely and rimply in ibis—« 
that they alone preserved that original truth and 
higher knowledge which was intrusted to th^n pure 
and unfiilsified with the strongest faith, in blind 
confidenoe and sqbmission, like a precious pledge, 
or a possession often locked up against their own 
use, and so transmitted it to posterity unbroken and 
unimpaired—awhile among aU other nations these 
things were either altogether foi^^otten or abandoned, 
or mixed up with the wildest fictions and the most 
odious errors and abominations. This |t may be 
thought is » merely negativ^ sort of pre-^ninence — 
whatever it is it bdongs entirely to the spered writ« 
ings of the Hebrews, and in particular tO those of 
Moses. In these writings whatever is meant to be 
a practical law to the nation is expressed with ths 
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greatest accuracy and precision. That part of the 
commencement of the narrative which regards the 
internal man is also universally intelligible-— in so 
much that it can be easily comprehended by the 
most ignorant— by a savage— or by a chud almost 
as soon as he has the powet of speech. All that 
)*egards universal history, the ramifications of our 
race and the early fate of men (so &r as these have 
any connection with our religious belief)^ is most 
dear and perspicuous. Whatever, on the otheir 
side^ can serve only as an amusement of our curio^ 
sity, is Y^appedby Moses in obscurity and mystery« 
What he tells us with hieroglyphical brevity con« 
ceming the teii first fathers of the primitive worlds 
Has been spun out by the Persians, the Indians, and 
the Chinese, into whole volumes of mythology, and 
been invested with a crowd of half poetical, half 
metaphysical traditions. The praise of a more ar« 
dent and poetical fancy, and of more inventive me- 
ttfphysic&^-as well as of a deeper acquaintance with 
nature and her powers, we may easily grant to the 
Parians. * In all those ends also to which these are 
subservient, as also in astronomy, the imitative arts, 
or in general in whatever became an object of great 
study among any of the other Oriental nations, the 
inferiority of the Hebrews may also be admitted. 
But if we are perplexed with any of thoae dark 
questions which make man tremble to look into h^ 
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tority, where iiniMig uiy other nation shall we find 
such answers as the Hebrews can pomt to. us in 
tiieir nairatiye of the sorrows of Job ? — a piece of 
writing which considered merely as such is without 
doubt one of the most characteristic and sublime 
wlddi has come down to us from the ancient wodd», 
That peculiar fiiith and confidence in God which 
were the inheritance of the Jews, ore expressed with 
less of the Mosaic mjrstery as we advance in the 
sacred volume» and appear in thdr fiiU light in the. 
Psalms of David, the allegories of Solomon, and the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. These works indeed set them 
forth with a splendour and a sublimity which, consi- 
dered merely as poetry, excite our wonder, and dis-^ 
dain all comparison with miy other compositions ; 
they form a fountain of fiay and Godlike inspira^ 
tion» of which the greatest of modem poets have 
never been weary of drinking, which has suggested, 
to them their noblest images, and animated them, 
for their most magnificent flights. Nevertheless the 
clearness of the scriptures is ever a prophetical clear- 
ness, veUed in some portion of mystery, and point- 
ing to fiiturity for its perfect explicaticm« Upon 
the whole the flourishing period of the Hebrews 
was of short duration ; the Mosaic laws and rules, 
of life were never entirely reduced to practice, for 
the people were at all times incapable of compre- 
hending the purposes of their divine lawgiver. The 
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sanctuary after being for inany years tossed about 
Vnth the changeful destinies of a chastened people» 
appeared uiider Solomon in the shape of a temple^ 
But this was soon destroyed through the guilt of 
the people, and» although under the protection of 
the Persian monarch its walls Were rebuilt and its 
vessels collected, the flourishing period of the He^ 
brew spirit was for ever gone. Like the Romans 
the Jews also were incapable of resisting the over* 
whelming torrent of the opinions^ education» and 
language of the Greeks. If we look merely to the 
poetical part of the Persian religion, its resem- 
blance is much greater in that respect to the North- 
am than to the Grecian theology. The same spiri-^ 
tual veneration of nature/ of Hght^ of £re, and of 
the other pure elements which are set forth in the 
laws and liturgies of the Zendaivesta, breathe in a 
form more intirdy poetical out of the Edda of our 
ancestors. The same sort of opinions concerning 
those spirits which rule and fill nature have given 
rise to the same sort of fictions concerning giants, 
dwar&, and other extraordinary beings, both in the 
old Northern Sagas, and in the. still more andent 
poetry of the Persians. 

The high antiquity of the Indian mythology is 
in the main sufiiciently manifest from the ancient 
monuments of Indian architecture which are still 
ifi existence« These monuments are in their gi- 
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gsntic nie «nd in their general fannation extreme-^ 
ly gtmilai* to those of the Egyptians, and it k 
difficult to suppose that their antiquity is not equal- 
ly remote. All these monuments — ^both the gi- 
gantic works of Egypt covered over with hierogly- 
phics» the fragments of the dty of Persepdis with 
their various shapes and unintelligihle inserijptions, 
and lastly those Indian rocksi which we may still 
aee hewn into the symbols of an obscure my-^ 
thology, have an equal tendency to early us back 
to a state of things from which we feel ourselves 
to be prodigiously removed both in time and in 
manners. We may almost say that as the tradi- 
tions of every people go back to an age of heroes^ 
and as nature too has had her time of ancient 
greatness— a time of mighty revolutions whereof 
We can still perceive the traces, and gigantic am- 
mals of which we are every day digging up the re- 
mains; even so both civilisation and poetry have 
had their time also of the Wonderfol and the 
gigantic And we may add tiiat, in that tixae, all 
those conceptions fictions and presentiments, which 
^ere afterwards tmfolded into poetry, and fiushion^ 
ed into philosophy and literature, all the know* 
ledge and all the errors of our special, astronomy, 
chronology, biography^ history, theology, and legis- 
lation — ^were embodied not in writing, as among 
us puny men, but in those en(»inous works of 
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^sculpture ^ wbich some fri^^^ts still remain for 
our inspection. Of the two great heroic poems of 
the Indians which are still in existenoe» the one 
treats of the achievements of Ramo the conqueror 
of that southern and more savage part of the 
Peninsula which lies nearest to the island of 'Cey^^ 
bn. Riuno is the &vourite hero of the^ationj 
he is represented in all the majesty and fiilness of 
youthful strength, heauty, nohility, and love, hut 
for the most part unfortunate, and in exile, expos«» 
ed to unlooked for dangers, and oppressed with 
sorrows and afflictions. This is the same character 
which, however diversified hy local colourings is to 
be found in all beautiful and remarkable traditionsi 
of whatever nation and und^ whatever climate^ 
In the bloom of youth and beauty, on the very 
summit of victory, power, and joy, there often seizes 
irresistibly on the soul of man, a de^ sense of the 
fleetingness and the nothingness of that existence 
which he calls his life. This heroic poem of Ramo 
app^sars to me in the state in which it is still to be 
fi)und, and from the specimens of it which I have 
myself examined, to be a work of great beauty, hold* 
ing somewhat of a middle place between the dm- 
plicity and clearness of^ Homer, and that profusion 
of fiincy by which the writings of the Persian poets 
are distinguished. The other great Indian heroie 
poem which embraces the whole drde of their my* 

▼OL. t. N 
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thology — ^the Mohabfaarot — celebrates an univergal' 
struggle» in which gods, ^umts, and heroes» were all 
armed against each other. In some similar fictions 
respecting a war between gods and heroes» almost 
^ery people, which possesses any ancient traditions» 
has embodied its mysterious recollections of a wilder 
and more active state of nature, and the tragical 
suppression of an earlier world of greatness and 
heroism. However lately both of these Indian 
epics — ^the Ramayon and the Mohabharot-^may 
have been eUborated into their present form, the 
essence of theur poetry is unquestionably old, for it 
Corresponds in all respects with those sculptured 
rocks and monuments which are still the objects of 
the hereditary veneration of the Hindoos. 

When we begin to esumiine in what respects the 
doctrines of India first acquired any influence in 
Europe, we shall naturally have our attention di« 
Irected, in the first place, to the remarkable dogma 
of Met^npsychosis which was said to have been 
introduced into Greece by Pythagoras. Among the 
Greeks this doctrine remained at all times foreign 
and unpopular. Among the Indians, on the contrary, 
it seems to have been believed from the earliest pe- 
riods whierein we can perceive any trace of the exis- 
tence of their nation. We might even say that 
not only all the opinions, but also all the manners of 
the Indians, are at this hour built upon this doctrine. 
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In India it is the first article of fidth, which it waa 
not in Egypt» where, although Pythagoras may very 
probahly have, heard of it^ it could never have ac- 
.quired any r^ular belief or authority» unless I am 
extremely mistaken in what I imagine must be col- 
lected from the very peculiar treatment of the dead 
which was prevalent among the Egyptians. A cer^ 
taiB almost pMi&l aversion and religious horror 
for the bodies of the detd, is m de^y implanted 
in all men» that nothing is more difficult than to di« 
minish in us the influence of this feeling. The 
prevailing modes of treating the dead among dif- 
ferent nations» are not only worthy of great consi- 
deration as testimonies of their modes of thinking 
and d^ee$ of civilisation ; they are in general^ 
over and above all this» very intimately co];^nected 
with their secret impressions and feelings of religion« 

. It may be worth our while to pause over them for a 
moment. — ^The mode of incremation which was 
most followed by the Greeks» is one of very high an- 

■ tiquity. It is one which is very expressive of feel- 
ing» and one which has something very pleasing in 
it at least for the imagination. The spirit of life 
ascends to heaven freely and purely among the 
flames ; the earthy part remains behind in the ashes 
and furnishes to the survivors a memorial of the de- 
parted. The most singular» and perhaps the most 
elevating of all usages» was adopted by the fol- 
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lovfen of Zordtfster^ snd is still preserved in 1%lbet 
From ä mistaken idea that the pure elements (^ 
eardi or fire would be contaminated by being tnade 
the instruments of dissolution, the corpse is laid 
upon a platform erected for the purpose, and indos* 
«d with massy walls, and there abandoned as a ptey 
to Ihe wbltes and the vultures. Interment, the 
ttiode adopted by those who profete our religion, if 
it be attended with proper care and attention, is» 
lifter all, perhaps the most agreeable to nature. 
We tetUjfte to the earth what was originally deriv- 
^ finMd it, and intrust to her motherly bosom 
the terthly body, as a seed sown for futurity. 
Wh«i we know that the body itself is actually 
lying there^ we have a more easy as well as a more 
impresoive conviction of the rqktse of the soul, 
t^an whei we are obliged to oitomb our feelings in 
a cenotaph, or see the body of out fiiend reduced 
at once to the simple nature of the demits. Tl^ 
temarkable embalming of the Egyptian mummies 
is in my apprehension irreconcileable with a belief 
in the Indian doctrine of transmigration. That 
Usage seems rather to set forth an indistinct fed- 
ing that this apparently dead matter is stiU impor- 
tant to the man-H8ome mistakei and knperfect pre- 
sentiment that the bond between the soul and mat- 
ter is not altogether dissolved, and shall yet one 
day be restored^-^that even this matter shall have 
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i|i fGfiim m maß0tt»üty,md be ogain aiumated 
md »wftked. Others haye «pWaio^ thin Ejjyjrt^iiöi 
VSßge ds if it pYooeeded bom ft material wi^y pf 
tbiakiiig. iis if tho$e whp difibdi^ve in the mim^^ 
taUty of the flKml, would he the» most mmm to 
guard f^mt the total disK^uti(m of the body. 

The feUowmg appears to «te to he a very n§^ 
tuital f;\!pppeiti(m» In the mimeroua seaet asaocia« 
tions which were spread abroad over Egypt, there 
prev^ed without doubt many opinions , altogether 
irrecondleable with the popular belief which was 
nowhere indeed more superstitious than among the 
Egyptians; he^re and there» it is probable, these 
opinions contained light and truth carefully kept 
secret from the uninitiated ; at all events they were 
numerous and discordant. Pyth^oras might easily 
have been taught in Egypt a doctrine which was 
(Higinally Indian, and which in the country to which 
it had been transplanted, was neither powerfrd nor 
universal. 

The Indian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls depended nevertheless op the radical notion 
that all bein^ derive their origin from Gpd, and are 
placed in thiß world in an altogether degraded and 
unfortunate state of imperfection, from which state 
^U beings, and in particular men, must either de^* 
dine gradually into conditions of yet lower d^a^ 
datipn^ Qr rise ^adiially to conditions of purity 
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more accordant with their divine original» according 
as they give ear to the vicious or to the virtuous 
suggestions of their nature. This conception was, 
at all events, oompatihle enough with the leading 
doctrines of that Platonic philosophy — ^whose gene- 
ral accordance with the Oriental opinions, and the 
influence which these had on the intellectual cha- 
racter of the Europeans, shall be the subject of my 
next disoouise. 
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LECTURE V. 



IJTEBATDRE; OPINIONS^ AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF THE IN* 
DIANS — RETBOSFECT TO EUROPE. 



Thk moßt remote country towards the east of which 
the Greeks had my defined knowledge (and 
theu- acquaintance with it was at the best extremely 
imperfect) was India. They more than once 
overrun it as conquerors, and at one time possessed 
for a very short period something like a fixed domit^ 
nion over a part of its territory. The coasts and 
those other parts of the country wlodi were most 
accessible, were explored and examined by them in a 
regular voyage of diseovoy. The commemal inter#> 
course with Alexandria and Grecian Egypt was one 
of long duration, and without doubt attended with a 
very considieriible flux and reflux of intellectual com- 
munication. With China, however, and the more 
clistant countries of the East, neither the Greeks, nor 
W genera jiny of the ancient nations of the West, 
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had any direct interoourse ; their knowledge of 
these regions was, of conseqaence, altogether vague 
and unsatisfiictory. 

I have already given what I ooneeiTe to be the 
most probable escplanation of the manner in which 
the originally Indian doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls was introduced into Greece— -through the 
medium of Egypt» by Pythagoras. The Indian 
trade is of such antiquity that it ascends beyond 
the historical records of any civilized nation. Alex- 
ander, and after him the Ptolemie»— above all 
Fhiladelphua— gave to that trade a regular direc- 
tion whidi created the prosperity and wealth of 
Egypt under the rule of the Grecian dynasty. 
Even under the Romans this trade still continued 
to fellow the same channel, whidi is indeed by fiur 
the nearest and the most natural, and whidi, with 
many variations and many interruptions, was still in 
the main adhered to, down to the time when the 
drcumnavigation of Africa opened np a new path 
to the adventurers of the West. But it is diffi- 
cult to su]qK»e that Alexander and the Ptolemies 
ahould Imve so easily regulated and confined this 
trade to the Red Sea and Alexandria, unless pi- 
vate enterprise had before ascertained the practica- 
bility, and even demonstrated the superior advan- 
tages of that channel. The old connection which 
«ubsifited between India and Egypt is also suffi- 
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eiently manifest from ^e remarkable and elsewhere 
unknown system of CMts being equ^y adopted in 
both countries, and the strong general ooinddence 
whieh may be observed between the mythologies 
of the two nations. In our own days this ancient- 
relation between these two peoples and their theda- 
gical belief, recdved a very striking and sensible ex* 
emplification. When in the course of the last war 
an Indian army was brought by the English gor 
▼eminent into Egypt, those old monuments, whoae 
gigantic proportions are ever regarded with nndi» 
minidied curiosity and wonder by Europeans, made 
on the minds of the Hindoo soldiers an impiessioii 
BO less poweifid, though proceeding from a very dif^ 
£eren^ cause. They fell on their &ces in suppUea- 
tiod, and betieved that they had again found the 
deities of their native land. 

The very people of the Hindoos, witii tfaeur maii^ 
aers and ideas all belonging to a remoter worid» 
with thar ancirat usages, to which they cling with 
80 much bigotry, and with their arrangemait of 
h& 80 widely different from that (tf any other na- 
tion, may be thmnselves regarded fis a living mo^ 
nnment, the one surviving ruin of another state of 
man. Their present degradation is an olgect not 
of contempt but of sympathy and compassion. 

When Alexander made his incursion from 
Penaa iptp the nortli of Ipdia (a path which be? 
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fare and since his time has been the high-road of 99 
many oonquerors), the remarkable spectade of such 
a people must have made no small impression on the 
nnnds of the Greeks. Their wonder must have 
been no less than that of the first modem Europeans 
who fimnd their way to that longrsougfat land. The 
Greeks found in India, as they had before done iii 
Egypt» not a little that was new to them and fo- 
reign to their manners, but ihey were not repelled 
by an altogether irreooncileable superstition as 
among the Persians and the Jews. Here, as ii) 
Egypt, they found themselves still surrounded with 
the well known symbols of a poetical polythdsm, 
which in all radical matters manifested its kindred 
with their own. They even recognised, or thought 
they could recognise, the same deities which they 
had been wont to worship, although concealed under 
wme considerable variations of form and colouring; 
jand they shewed in the most striking manner their 
£uth in this coinddence by the names of the 
Indian Hercules and the Indian Bacchus which 
were afterwards so common among them. They 
4Beized upon the appar^t resemblances with the en- 
thusiasm whidi was natural to them, and traced 
them with that keenness of penetration which was 
no less peculiarly their own. It was indeed a ruling 
passion of the Greeks to magnify the wonders of 
dU that they had seen : and of their talents for 
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poetical exaggeration, we have many specimens in 
their accounts of those countries which were first 
laid open to their inspection hy the conquests of 
Alexander. But we must not forget that many 
things which were looked upon as entirely fabuloua 
by those ancient readers who perused tihe historians 
Qf Alexander» have in the course of modan dis* 
coveries recdved the most perfect confirmation ; ex-* 
acüy as has beoi the case with some of those yet 
more early accounts of Ctesias which were r^ard- 
ed as the most improbable of fictions by his ignorant 
eotemporaries at home. If we make allowance for 
many natural enough mistakes, and apparent con^. 
tradictions with r^ard to particular pomts, the 
description which the Greeks have left of India 
agrees in the main very strikingly both with the 
present aspect of that country, and with the best 
soiurces of ancient information to whidi we have 
otherwise access; insomuch, that each may re« 
eiprocally serve as a commentary on the other. 
The same Indian recluses whose peculiarities are 
every day described to us with the utmost accuracy 
by missionaries and Englishmen, with whose doc- 
trines and singular mode of life all the books and 
poems of the Hindoos are filled,— these gywmo* 
sophists — ^were found by the soldiers of Alexander 
exactly as they are to be seen at present, and exdt* 
ed in them so much astonishment, that they invent* 
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.ed a new word to describe them* The Greek« 
found two ruling sects of philosophen in India» 
the Brachmans and the Samaneang^ and it is 
still easy to trace with dea me ss in the old wwka 
and fi>untain«rheads of ancient Indian learning» 
two separate systems both originating among 
the Hindoos. The one of these» indeed, which 
was more recently introduced into India itself^ al- 
though it endeaTOured to keqi as near as posoble 
to the andept doctrines, yet» as it was essentially 
hostile |x> the distinction of casts» and the exclusive 
authority of the Brahmins» it was nerer received 
into general £ivour» and has left only traees whicih it 
requires the skill of an antiquarian to disoorer. Its 
unpopularity in India perhaps contributed not a 
little to its extensive reception in Thibet» China» 
pnd the whole middle and northern districts of Asia, 
ißven the word Samanean» by which the Greeks 
obsignated the one of the two «ects which ihey 
found in India» is pure Indian» and is expressive of 
that internal equability and stilness of mind which 
is still talked of as the first sttp to perfection in all 
the ethical systems df the Indian devotees. The 
name of Sehaman^ whidi is so widely diffused over 
the whole middle and north of Ajoa» and uni- 
versally applied to denote the priests and sorcerers 
^ these regions» is evidentiy derived from the same 
. inigin with that Indian word which w^s fiii^ 
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brought ibto Europe by the followers of Alex- 
ander. 

The dddt* doctrine of India is that which jpre^ 
toribes the worship of Brahioia, and his prophet and 
spirit, creative thought and kwgiyer^'— -Menu^ I'he 
fabulous chronol<^ of the Brahmins is caitied hf 
them even into theilr literature; they ascribe all their 
oldest works to parsons entirely fidbulous, and carry 
thetn back to an antiquity which is altogetheif 
poetical. Since some European scholars» in thsl 
enthusiasm of their first admiration, hate not 
scrupled to admit of this &bulous antiquity^ it ia 
the less wonderful that others have^ gone into tibe 
opposite extreme, and treated the antiquity of all 
Indian works as a &ble. It is difficult to say whi(^ 
extreme is the most absurd« The code of Menu^ 
translated into English by Sir William Jones, ia 
of all tiiose Indian works which have been ^th^ 
fiilly rendered into the European language^ the 
most ancient, the most authentic, and the most 
entire. This book of l^ws is one of those whidi» 
aflter the fiishion of remote antiquity, embraces the 
whole of human life, and contains not only a system 
of morals, and a representation of manners, bmt 
also a poetical account of God and spirits, and a 
history <tf the creation of the world and man. I& 
the same way that the Greeks of the most anaient 
period, before the invention of prose writing, wese 
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aecttstonied to Compose all their histories and iianu-* 
tives, all their books of instruction, their laws^ and 
in short whatever they wrote, in plain verses-^t 
times indeed entirely destitute of all poetical oma« 
ment ; so this ancient Indian law-book is composed 
in a measure and distich of the most primitive sim« 
plicity . Many of its maxims are ML of meani:^, 
tad several passages are extremely poetical and 
sublime. That strange system of life is everywhere 
depicted and prescribed, which, as I have already 
iHÜd, is thnmghout dependent on the idea of the 
transmigration of souls» Perhaps among no other 
ancient people did the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, and the belief in a future state of eX'^ 
istence, ever acquire such a mastery over all prin- 
dples and all feelings, and exert such influence over 
nU the judgments and all the actions of men-^as 
among the Indians. While in the poetical creed 
of the Greeks, the world of shades occupies only a 
^dark and remote phice in the back-ground, and 
leaves all the hopes and enjoyments of life to be 
•concentrated upon the present, among the Indians 
the place of true prominence and reality is assigned 
to the fixture, and the earthly life is represented as 
at best an obscure introduction to that of heaven ; 
«very thing is viewed as preparatory to another state 
x)f things, and the present is everywhere depicted 
JiS dark and unsatisfying. Whatever is good in 
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the present life is, according to the Indian opinions» 
only a foretaste of fUtuiity; whatever evils we 
encounter are the consequences and the punishment 
6f sins committed in some former state of being« 
The nearest bonds of love and nature derive from 
these doctrines a new force. Father and son are in 
their innermost being so intimately connected^ that 
even death has no power to dissolve the union <^ 
their destinies. Marriage becomes a more sacred tie 
when we suppose that its endurance is Hot limited 
to a single life. It is this spirit which breathes 
over all the fables, and poetry, and institutions of 
the Indians, and which constitutes the true char« 
acteristic of their opinions. From the descriptive 
poems of the Indians, we must seek to gather what 
influence those opinions had on human life and all 
its relations and feeUngs ; what sort of poetry, and 
what sort of feeling of the lovely and the beauti« 
ful, were produced among the Indians by the adop*- 
tion of ideas to us so foreign and imaccountable. 
The first things which strike us in the Indian 
poetry are that tender feeling of solitude, and the 
all-animated world of plants which is so engaging« 
ly represented in the dramatic poem of the Sokun- 
tola ; and those charming pictures of female truth 
and constancy, as well as of the beauty and loveli- 
ness of infantine nature, which are still more con- 
spicuous in the older epic version of the same 
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Indian l^encL* Neither can we obterve wHtemt 
wonder and admiration^ that depth o^ moral feeling 
with which the poet styles conscience ** the solitary 
seer in the heart, from whose eye nothing is hid ;** 
and which Idäds him to represent sin as Something 
so incapable ot oonceahnent, that every tranches* 
ftion is not oiily known to conscience and all^ the 
gods, but felt with a sympathetic shudd^ by those 
elements themselves whidi we call inanimate, by 
the suii, the moon, the fire, the air, the heaven, 
the earth» the flood, and the deep, as ä crying out^ 
rage against nature and derangement of the vooi^ 
verse. We cannot so easily come to enjoy the de- 
scriptions of the fisarfid deaths of the Indian peni« 
tents, even although these are throughout diversified 
Hiith many toucbes of tenderness and feeling, or the 
Still more common narratives of the immolation of 
widows. — I may perhaps be pardoned for saying a 
few words concerning that most singular usage of 
the Hindoos, — one which, when the death is alto- 
gether voluntary, constitutes smcide, when it is the 
consequence of half-oompulsatory exhortations, con- 
stitutes human sacrifice, and which is doubly terrible 
when it breaks the ties which connect the mother 
with her children. Europeans have not as yet been 
able to' put a st«^ to this practice within th^ Ji|ii$t$ , 

* Translated by the author, in his bbok " überdu^j^deke^i^f: 
und xveiskeit der Indier" ^ 908— SS*. Y v 
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of their government; at least only a yery few yean 
have elapsed since instanoes of! it oocoired even a 
the immediate neighbourhood c^ Cideutta. The 
ebjaf ^inei^e of the' EngliA adoamiiti^afioit it 
jbidta is indeed noäiing eke than tö^nde^tbeHi» 
doOs m ä taanner entirely eonformed^ to their onte 
aasbovm, usages, aML4iative;h»n3, aid hy^djam^ so«^ 
m^bntev^ fpntaneer^ TindividMl cqppiesBioii isay 
haipe ooenrreii^-^ey have in fact been th^'benefi»- 
tors of' the -Hindoos, in delivering them fi$om<ithe 
perseeutiona of Mahometan intoleranee. The move 
the Engfish territory is iextended in India, the move 
necessary does this systematic Ibrbearanee for all Lii- 
dian usages become respecially sinee ä tixffing viola- 
tion <^ some prgudices of tiie militey excited the 
altoming diistuirlMmce of Vellore. It ia easy to see 
why thiii ^E^rbeaiance has be^ estended även to tibie 
blameable extremity of sanctionii^ htainan sacrifieeb 
and kicrematio&s. These are indeed but too likely 
to become more and more frequait, as Ihe nativeis 
(attaebed a« they aie to Iheir euston» with the 
moiBt slaykh bigotry, and watching over tiieir pre- 
s^vatim wiith thr most jeafous solicitude) conle to 
be more is»sible of the weight whieb they derive 
.from their numbers. The Brahmins, too,' are^ 
without doubt, fond of nonrishing the fimatieism 
of the people by these tragic spectacles. 

It has been often said that the practice originate 
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ed in the operation of jealousy, and a tegoi&t ^hm 
for the degradation of the female sex. But I am 
much at a loss to concrive how this can agree with 
that high reverence for females which is everywhere 
inculcated in the laws, and exemplified in the poems 
of the Hindoos. Besides, the idea of depressing 
^md despising the female sex is one entirdy at vari^ 
tmee evea with the present opinions which prevail 
^unoiig them; although, indeed, it is not impro* 
bable that the example of their Mahometan masters 
may have in some degree corrupted the purity of their 
ancient manners. Others have, and I think more 
•happily, consid^ed this custom of voluntary bum^ 
4njg as aldn to those death-sacrifices by no means 
uncommon among savage, and particularly among 
warlike peoples ; in these the object was* to furnish 
the departed ruler or hero with whatever he might 
be supposed to need in another life, such as his 
horse, his armour, and his slaves. Sometimes also, 
in the agony of sorrow, the friends or the beloved 
of the hero plunged into the same grave, or ascend*- 
-eä the same fimeral pile with his remains, that so 
^ that was dear to him in life might be swallowed 
up in one common ruin with the illustrious dead. 
Even in India these apparently voluntary, but often 
reluctant sacrifices of women took place originally 
only among those of the warlike cast. They were 
never universal ; in the ancient times they must 
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Itinre hfieA exceedingly rare, odierwise thejr could 
scarcely have been celebrated as they are, as speci-^ 
mens of heroic and admiraUe detetian« The nn* 
doubting expectation of an immediate and personal 
reunion in another life, must have gi'eatly contri-» 
butedto retaderthis sacrifice possible ; but it must 
always be difficult to imagine how such as were mo* 
thers could venture upon it, especially when we re- 
member, that in all reprei^ntations of Hindoo life> 
the devoted affection of mothers for their children 
is described as beings if possible, carried even farther 
than is usual among ourselves. 

Of all Indian poems, so fSu* as we dre ad yet ac- 
quainted with them, that of Sokuntola (which has 
been translated with the most scrupulous exactness 
by Jones) is the work which gives the best idea of 
Indian poetry ; it is a speaking example of that sort 
of beauty whieh is peculiar to the spirit of their fic- 
tions. Here we see not indeed either the high 
and dignified arrangement, or the earnestness and 
strength of style which distinguish the tragedies of 
the Greeks. But all is animated with a deep and 
Idvely tenderness of feeling ; an air of sweetness and 
beauty is diffiised over the whole. If the enjoy- 
ment of solitude and musing, the delight which k 
excited by the beauty of nature, above all, the world 
of plants, are here and there enlarged upon, with a 
vgorgeous profusion of images, this is but the 4pth- 
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ing of innooenoe. The oompo8iti0n is tbnmghout 
dear. and unklMured» aAd the hingaage is iullof a 
graceful and dignified simplicity. 

The acooimt whidi is given in the Indian my^ 
ihdiogy of the invention of poetrf and the Indiaii 
rytiittii is entirely ill' hannony widi the spirit of 
poetry such* a» this. The sage Bahmki; to ^whah 
one of the great heroic poems (the Bamayon) is 
Mcribed, saw, as it is' said, two lovers living, happily 
together in a heautiftd wood, when of a sudden the 
youth was murdered by a treadierous sissauk. In 
the midst of his sorrow at this spectade, and his 
compassion for the lamentations of the deserted 
inaiden, he broke out into words which wa!e ryth« 
mical ; and so were ^egy and the laws of versifica*' 
tbn discovered. The whole poetry of the In^ans 
is full of inward love, tenderness and elegy. Such 
indeed was the fit mode of telling the story of Bal* 
!mild, — ^how Ramo tibe favourite hero of India wan^ 
de^ed in the wilderness,* how he was draped &os6l 
his beloved Sita, how she sought for him loi^ and 
in vain, and how they were at last reunited. But 
Ihe Indian poetry is rich also m heroic andlofily 
representations, and the joyful and brilliant side of 
Hfe has its full share in. the pictures of that com- 
prehensive poem, which is compared in the intro* 
ductory hymn to a mighty lake.-i-" The hills of 
** Balmiki arise out of Hjie lake ^ Ramo, which is 
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^, altogether &ee ham impurities *^ it abounds ii^ 
^ dear strejons^ aud there are bright flowars upon 
*^ ijtsjviters." But iu ;ione of the Indian poems 
i$\äKSre«omuch of joy and the ardent, inspiration 
of love as in the great pastoral of Gita Govindo, 
The h^o pf this poan is ELrishnoo, when he (like 
ttielApoUo of the Greeks) wandered on the eaxtb 
as a shi^ph^rd» attended by nine shepherdesses. 
The oompoiiti^ji, however, is not so much an Idylls 
aa a.s^es of dithyrambic love songs, whose high 
lyrical beauties (whether the fault may be in Sir 
WiUiaia Jones or in the English language), axe by 
90 means, preserved in tbe translation. The import 
was perhaps too bold to be suso^tible of any literal 
rendering. As^ it is, Jones has given us only ^ 
fidnt shiadow of the power of the originaL Evei^ 
aus, hosrever, is of great value to the lover of 
poetry, for l^t pi^y easily draw from it some idea of 
die beauty of the Indian imagination^ The weU 
known book of fables Hipotad^sa» on the contrary^ 
is rendered with the utoiost accuracy. It is the 
first fountain froin whidi all books of &bles are ie^ 
rived. Its narrative i« distinguished by the most 
artless, simididity and deamess, but intecspersed^ 
here and these, witb.pro&und ma^ipus» and many 
foeautifid fragments of the more ancient poems^ 
The narrative is indeed meant only to serve as a 
vehicle for this ^tliolc^ of poetical images and 
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moral observatians. The whole is adminbly calcu- 
lated to rouse and exercise the reflecticai of youäi; 
but it contains so much of what is repugnant to our 
ideas, that we cannot in fact be fiiir judges of the ef- 
fect whidi it must produce. 

The trandations of Wilkins, Jones, and those 
who have adopted their method, are upon the whole 
extremely faithM. Of the few versions whidb. have 
appeared in the French language, the most are only 
slight extracts t and those which do set before as 
the substance of entire old Indian works, are never 
executed from the cnriginal language, but from trans- 
lations into some of the modem Hindqo dialects, 
so that in the course of the doable process .»many 
blunders and omissions, and not a few barbarous in-i 
terpolations and additions, are to be complained of; 
This is particularly the case with the work called 
Bagavadam, iiie only one of the eighteen Furanas 
which has as yet been translated. Other works, 
the compositions of men who were either altogether 
unacquamted with the ancient language, or who 
were incapable of sdection, contain only the sub- 
stance of oral communications of the Brahmins, 
and extracts from older or later writings mingled 
together without taste or discernment. Roger her 
longs to this class, and many works of the older 
travellers, as also the collection which has more 
lately been publishied frpm the papers of FolieD. 
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All tlie w<»rks of Maliometiiii autbors wMch re- 
late to Indiaii a&irg must be used mth great cau- 
tion. It i» true that they are extremdy valuable 
when they contain higtorical representations of die 
actual state of ladui, and the remarks of eye-wit- 
nesses» as, for instance, the description of India, 
which was executed at the command of the Empe- 
»r Akbar, in the Ayeen Akbery. But wherever 
the Muasuhnan authors treat of the Hindoo philo- 
aophy» whether in the way of analysis or of transla* 
tion, we must be very much upon our guard. Their 
mode of oritidfim is childish; their mode of trans- 
lating iß edarse, blundering, and not un&equently 
unintelligible; but, above all, they are utterly inca« 
paUe of feeling or o(»nprehending the true nature 
and impprt of opinions so different firom their own. 
For these reasons one of the very worst sources of 
infi>rmäti<m with respect to Indian antiquity is the 
Ouknekhat ; it is indeed almost entirely useless, and 
flo much the more worthless because we possess many 
better and authentic monuments of the same sort 
The quantity of materials is immense ; and the 
Brahmins have a passion for ascribing a fabulous 
antiquity to all work» which in any ,way relate to 
their mythology and their system ; so that in tinith 
no study requires more caution and discrimination 
than that of the literature. of Hindostan« 

Jn many Indian worjc^ there occur copious no>^ 
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ikes boflt of Altmrnkx Jkh Great «nd e£ SindiiK 
etttttci, who sueoeedcd Poruff as his In&n lieate« 
nuätr^i>{. these the «ge is ajsoerteiiied fitna internal 
endenoe« In others we' can perceive aUnooBs which 
shew them to have heen written about the time of 
the first Mahometan (Mnquests. But. here <ms 
should be very careful not to oome to a hasty deei* 
sion concerning the authentiäty dr age of whole 
worlLs, merely &om meeting with partieuhff phrases 
or. sentences which may haive been interpoUted foy 
some Liter hand. 

• The Indian works are destitute both of the ad« 
vsntages and the disadvantages which ihey mi^ 
h»re derived horn being handed down hy oral tra* 
dition in. the manner which has rendered us so v^ 
dubious as to the original formation of the great old 
V9gAs of Grecian genius. It is scarcely possible t^ 
doubt that the oldest of these were committed to 
Writing as soon as they were composed, for there 
exist in India specimens of sculptured writing whose 
antiqmty is at least as great as that of any Indian 
poems DOW extant 

It is very remarkable that among* the many In* 
dian monuments which are decorated with Ksulptaro 
(and ahaost their whole mytholc^ is to be seen 
hewn out in ix)cks)^ thäre should be found no hiero- 
glyphics. In the Phoenician alphabet, and t^se 
derived from it ^indudii^ the alphabets of the 
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iveit of Asia.'mid of Europe^ wUch have, all one 
cammoii ongui)^ the shapes aiideven the name of 
the letters, proFe faeyohd all doubt that they weÄ 
ftrmed out e£ the hieroglyphics: iducb prdeeäeti 
tiiein. The Indian alphabet exhibits no such 
traces ; nay its construction readers it extrnne^ 
improbable that it vms- derived from any similair 
origin» This is a eurcomstance on many accounts 
worthy of much attention, in particular when wo 
ireflect that by the concurrence of all historical tes- 
timonies the use of decimal cyphers had its com» 
meneement in Hindostan. . That was, without all 
doubt, next to alphabet-writing, the greatest dis- 
eoveiry of human genius, and the honour of it re^ 
Boains undisputed mth the Indians. If^ however, 
the Indian works have heea more fortunate than 
the Greek in escaping the dangers ins^axaUe from 
compositions handed down £ot ages by recitation» 
they have on the other hand been so mueh the more 
exposed to the dangers of wiUuI falsification and 
additions. The m<n:e apparent these are in somo 
works, the more are- those to be prized in which w^ 
oaxmpt detect any traces of them, The Puranas^ 
(a sort of mythological legmds) contain the greatest 
number of suspicious circumstances. The works 
which are apparently most free from all defects of 
iMs kind are those heroic poems of which I hav0 
sppk^ above. Perhaps of all known books therei 
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k none wincii oanies with it more emviaGing pioofir 
both of high antiqiiity foid perfect int^^rity thaiit 
the kw book of Menu. Whoever h» any ncn 
quiiiitanoe with lesearches and doubti of this sort» 
wiU feel» even in reading the tiandation, th;tt he 
baa befbie him a genuine monument of antiquity. 
Sir William Jones (the greatest Orientalist of the 
ti^teenth centory, and one of the most aecom-« 
pushed scholars to which England has ever given 
fairih) gives it as his opinion that this hook is of anc 
age somewhere between Hcmec and the Twelve 
TaUes of the R4mians. , I think he has support- 
ed this opinion with vary convincing arguments» 
and I have indeed no doubt that both the book 
of Menu and some otha» might have been seen by 
Alexander the Great in a state not materially diA 
ferent from that in which we possess them. 

After the code of Menu, among books valuable 
as guides to the kno^dedge of the Indnn opinions, 
the first place belongs to that didactic poem, which 
has been tra!nslated by Wilkins, under the name of 
the Bhogovotgita» This contains an account of the 
modem system of Indian philosophy«-^ system 
originaDy of the sanie nature with the doctrine of 
that other reli^ous sect or party whidi the Greeks 
found in India, and called, by way of distinguish- 
ing them from the Brachmans, by the name of 
^»fMmiOf, It is in truth only an epi«Nle of Que of 
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the giesA heroic poems-^the MokaUiarot, but it is 
throughout philosophical, and its contents are such 
that it may he considered as a complete epitome of 
Indian mystics. It is still in great repute, and is 
in fact an abstract of the prevalent opinions of the 
present day. It is worthy of reniarl^ that the deities 
chiefly praised and exalted in this book are ones in 
a great measure unknown to the ancient law-*book, 
or at least occupy in it a much more humble situa^ 
tion; there prevails indeed in the Bhdgovotgita a( 
very evident tendency tp combat on all occasiona 
the more ancient system, the vedas, and the whole 
doctrine of Polytheism, Its doctrine is one of an 
absolute divine unity, in which aU differences disap^ 
pear, and into whose abyi^ all things are gathered* 
Yet whenever mention is made of mythology the 
belief inculcated is that of a poetical panthdsm; 
Not unlike the New-Platonic philosophy, which, ^U 
though breathing the same spirit of unity, lent 
itself to the cause of external polytheism, in the 
hope of infusing a new life into the superannuated 
superstitions of the Greeks. The worship of Vish^ 
noo and Krishnoo, which is now the prevwling oüe 
in Hindostan, differs very little, so far at least as it 
is here described« from the religion of Budha and 
Fo — ^which Was, as we know, established in Thibet 
and China, during the first century of the Chri9tiaii 
etSL, and which has been so diffiised over the middle 
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dud northern «ouBtries of Asim by the preadnng of 
Ae Sdiamana. The prindpal diffierrace -consists in 
tins, that the worshippers &i^ Vishnoo have found 
tiiemsdves obliged to retain the system of casts^ 
while it has been long sinee entirely aboliibed by 
«hose of Budha. The rednses or Gymnosophists, 
whieh appeared so remarkaUe to the Greeks, belong 
to both of the two sects of Indian phOosophers, and 
act npon principles equally acknowledged by them 
both; Their retirement from the world, their mode 
of life altogether devoted to contemplation, even 
their violent penitences, cannot fail to recal our 
recollection very forcibly to the first Christian re* 
dlises of Egyj^ But there is one gveat point of 
diffidence between th^n. That man mmt in a 
Oertain sense abstract Umself from the world and 
its concerns, in ordev to be aUe to live only for 
bimself^-^is a thought so-natural, that upon it were 
founded all the systems of Grecian edncs. More 
inquirers than one have been very fimd oi observing 
the coinddence between the life of entire abstraction 
and undtizenship recommended by some of the 
Greek fsecti^ and that adopted by ihe Christian r^« 
dus^Sw Kot only Plato, but even Aristode \nm^ 
self (the most practical pf philosi^hers) is inclined 
to give to the life of retirement, and meditation 
devoted to internal emerges« a decided preference 
over thftt of ext;emal e?certion. But even if w^ 
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should be disposed to admit that the individual re^ 
chise tnay thus be fuxnisbed with agood opportusdtj 
for cultivating Ins avm intellect» there is no quertion 
bnt the whole soeiety inust bb a loser, by the most 
cultivated intellects b»[ig witfa^wn from its service; 
The principle, that man^ in order to reach Ms highest 
perfection, must; learn to give up himself and hilB 
bodily enjoyments, is one which cannot, I think, be 
ihuch controverted ; but that sort of living death-^ 
and that series of penances and martyrdoms which 
«re in credit among the Indian devotees, have an 
Evident tendency to stupify and blunt the niind, to 
lead us into a world of sleepy superstitions, and 
-above all to nurture within us> a sort of ^»ritual 
pride )stnd vanity which it should above all things be 
the oligect of a philosopher to avoids According to 
the true spirit of Christianity the external abstrae»- 
tion from the duties of citizenship ought to be eon»- 
nected with the highest internal activity, tiöt only 
ef the spirit but of the heart, and thereby re-operate 
in the most benefidal manner on all the constitw- 
tions of the sodety which is abandoned. The 
whole activity of citizenship, all its duties and 
labours, are, after all, directed only to a few lead- 
ing purposes, and Confined within certain limits. 
There remains ever a yet wider sphere for the ex- 
ercise ctfthait restless activity by which man is tempt- 
ed tl strudle for every thing that is within his 
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reach« Tim ii ifRgtAtd^ for «xample, in the first 
ages of national developement, by the sdenoes and 
the arts of peace. When the state is so fiir adyanc^ 
ed that these are taken mto the drcle of active 
emplofnient» there still remain the needful to he 
assisted, and the sommfol to he comforted : or^ if 
these be all removed, there remain yet higher dutie^ 
such as to prepare men for ends more exalted \haa 
any duties of citizenship, or to watch over the trutii 
in the midst of times of moral relaxation, to guard 
it firom the slow poison of forgetfulness, and trans« 
mit it to posterity in all its original soundness and 
integrity. These are the things which draw a line 
of essential distinction between those Christian re» 
duses who renounce the world that they may live 
entirely for their higher calling, and the sluggish 
degradation of tiie indolent and self-torturing Hin- 
<loos. 

But this popensity to ä life of fetitemetit and 
contemplation is by no means the Only point of re- 
semblance between the Hindoos and the Christians. 
The Indian idea of a threefold Godhead is one, I 
confess, upon which I am inclined to lay very little 
stress. Some such division, some allusion to a 
threefold principle is to be found in the religion of 
most peoples, as well as in the systems of most philo- 
sophers. It is the universal form of being given by 
the first cause to all his works, the seal 9i the 
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Deity» if we may so speak» stamped oil all the 
thoughts of the mind and all the fonns of nature» 
.The Indian doctrine of a threefold prindple is ex^ 
tremely different from ours» and« at least in the 
manner in which they themselves expkin it» is ex* 
tremely absurd» for the cause of destruction is by it 
supposed to form part <^ the highest beuig. That 
principle of evil» whidi» in the Persian theology^ is 
represented as in perpetual opposition to the God« 
Jiead» is by the Indian div9ies united with the creat- 
ing and preserving power» to make up the being of 
the Deity himself. God is according to their first 
maxim *^ all in all»'' and they think that it is as much 
a part of his prerogative to be the cause .of all the 
evil in the world as of all the good. 

The idea of incarnation» so prevalent atnong the 
Indians» bears little resemblance to any thing in 
our religion» and is indeed everywhere overbur- 
dened with the most absurd fables. We may trace 
a much more solid resemblance in those ruling feel- 
ings both of life and of poetry to which I have al- 
ready directed your attention. In all the poems 
and works of cmr ancients (the Greeks) we cannot 
but be sensible of an excessive repose ; they who 
are best able to appreciate the beauty of their writ- 
ings will agree with me in thinking that» even m 
those cases where the most open expression of de^ 
feeling» morality» or conscience» might have been ex- 
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pected, the GreelL authors are apt to view the subject 
of which they treat as a mere external appearance 
of li& with a certain perfect, undisturbed, and ekbo« 
MiCe ^uaMUty. The fedingps whose* eKpression would 
ill lAany (Sases be the most appropriate a^e to them 
uncustomary or imknown. We may well itey that 
itspentauioe and hope (I mean that higher hope 
Whieh has eternity for its object) aie Christian feel- 
ings. Akin to these are aU feelings and sentiments 
which are eonnecfed with tlie {n'esent abject oondi^ 
Hon of our being, and a sense of the perfection from 
which we aie fiedlen. But among the Indians the 
feeling and sympathy of goflt are above all others 
predominant I have already menticAied that ae^ 
cording to their descriptions of a moral tontsgre»- 
sion, it is something of whidi all nsiture is consd- 
ottS^aii outrage against the universe. The soli- 
tary voice in the heart, for such is the name by 
which eonsaence is called, opens to us a n^^ sense, 
an ear, as it were, by whidi we gain acquaintance 
with the affiurs of a world, which would otherwise 
be entirely imperceptiUe to us. But this voice Is 
but too often drowned in the noise and tumult of 
the world, and in order to have its su^estions 
brought with more pow^ before our minds, we re- 
quire to observe the effects which the same offence 
that call down its repreadies, produce on the feel- 
ings of those around us. On such ideas and such 
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feelings as these not only has the Indian imagination 
explained all the outward appearances of life. The 
whole of nature assumes a similar form. In every- 
thing that surrounds him, the Indian sees heings 
endowed with a nature and feelings like his own, suf- 
fering like himself under the burden of former trans- 
gressions, enclosed Uke him in some temporary form 
of unworthiness, but still capable like him of all the 
tenderness of recollection and all the disconsokte- 
ness of foresight. He is united with all nature by • 
the ties of brotherhood, and has his ears open on 
every side to the voice of compassion. The general 
system under which he believes the world to be 
governed, is one of so much harshness, that to make 
it tolerable he stands in much need of all the alle- 
viations which can be aflForded him by the balsam of 
love, and his faith in the presence of this all^ani* 
mating sympathy. 

But the most remarkable point of resemblance 
between the Indian and the Christian doctrines, lies 
in the absolute identity of conception with which 
both describe the process of regeneration. In the 
Indian creed, exactly as in our own, so soon as the 
soul becomes touched with the love of divine things, 
it is supposed to drop at once its life contaminated 
by sin, and, as the phoenix rises from its ashes, to 
spring at once into the possession of a new and 
purified existence. Slo universal is the prevalence 
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of this idea among the Indians, that the soul so 
purified is said by the Brahmins (^dth the same 
words and the same meaning &miliar to ourselves), 
to be NewJmm. But even here there is ample 
room to perceive the superiority of our Christian 
religion. That religion has indeed no more than 
either reason or nature, opposed at any time, tlie 
hereditary advantages of earthly possesions; the 
idea of any such social equality has horn, confined to 
a few doting and ignorant enthusiasts. But on the 
other hand, Christianity acknowledges distinctly 
and broadly — ^the prindple that all men are equal 
before God ; a principle much better calculated than 
the other to nourish within us the noble spirit cf 
£reedom. In the Christian systan, all heavenly 
possessions are the free gift of heaven, and they 
are often conffrred on those whom we should be 
apt to consider as the most mean and the most 
unworthy. In the religion of the Hindoos, 
those blessingp which ought to form the common 
hope of all men, are represented as the peculiar 
privil^e of certain casts. What encouragement for 
pride on the one hand ! what sources of self-des-t 
pising thoughts and yoluntary degradations on the 
other ! 

In spite of all these errors and all tins palpa<« 
ble inferiority in the Hindoo system, the resem-. 
blmice between it and the Christian is neverthelesa 
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sufficiently distinct to have given rise among cer- 
tain critics to the idea that the Brahmins have 
borrowed many of their opinions £rom oar gospels. 
I think, however, that the prevalence of such notions 
in India, at a period much more early than this» 
is proved beyond a doubt by historical evidence. 
Besides, I am not of the opinion that we ought to 
be so much startled by the discovery of any such 
imperfect anticipation of the truth. We might 
with equal reason take it for granted, whenever we 
meet in the writings of the other Asiatic nations 
any thing which bears a strong resemblance to the 
traditions of Moses, or the allegories of Solomon, 
that the authors of these writings must of necessity 
have had in their hands copies of our Old Testament 
exactly like ourselves. Although the stream may 
be both distant and impure, it may still retain 
something of the nature of its original fountain* 
The seeds of all truth and aU virtue are implanted 
by nature in man — the image of God. He has 
soften indistinct surmises of things which are not 
till long afterwards to be perfectly revealed. The 
first others of Christianity found in the life of Sp« 
orates and the doctrines <^ Plato so much that hse* 
xnonised with their own system, that they seraplcid 
not to say these philosophers were both in some 
measure Christians. As all the manifestatiws of 
tuatuit are connected with eadh other by the commmi 
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prindple of being» and as all exerrise of reason must 
give birth to somewhat nmilar results, so also, in a 
higher r^on, all those truths which relate to divine 
things, are mysteriously kindred to each other. 
When one step is given man easily goes farther. 
It is only necessary that the first spark of light 
should be given from above ; that man can no more 
strike out for himself than he can create for himself 
a new body or a new soul. It is true that there 
are many thoughts, many trains and worlds of 
thought, which are originated by man himself; 
but these thoughts are mere emanations of selfish« 
ness, narrow and unprofitable, and tending to no 
issue. We can no more say that truth and light 
are in these, than that pure morality consists in 
pride and vanity. 

The great picture of the developement of the hu- 
man mind and the history of truth and errors, is 
becoming more perfect in proportion as we are be- 
coming acquainted with a greater number of na- 
tions possessing systems and mythologies of their 
own. Things which in the Western world appear 
always at a great distance from each other, are often 
found in the most intimate union among the re- 
mote nations of Asia, While the Persians bear 
in every thing which respects religious belirf a 
nearer resemblance to the Hebrews than to any 
Other people» tb? poetical part of their mytiiolo^ 
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is extremely similar to the Northern theology, and 
their manners have many points of coincidence with 
those of the Germans. Among the Indians, again, 
we find a mythology resembling partly that of the 
Egyptians, partly that of the Greeks, and yet com- 
prehending in it many ideas both moral and philo- 
sophical, which, in spite of all differences in detail, 
are evidently alcin to the doctrines of our Christian 
religion. There is indeed no reason to doubt that 
thbre existed a reciprocal communication of ideas 
between India and those countries which had the 
nearest access to the ancient revelation. The Per- 
sians had without doubt obtained the mastery over 
Northern India before the days of Alexander, Or, 
at least, they had from time to time overrun and 
conquered it. And Persian ideas and doctrines 
might very easily be circulated in India ; for al- 
though they differed greatly in institutions and 
opinions, the two nations wa*e originally connected 
both by language and descent. Even the expedi- 
tion of Alexander, although the authority it esta- 
blished was of no long duration, may have left a 
very considerable impression on the minds of the 
Indians. As in the Grecian opinions and mytho- 
logy much more is of foreign origin than one would 
at first be inclined to believe, in consequence of the 
art with which the Greeks rendered every thing 
wbidi they borrowed from other nations Greek; 
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even so ihere may be much in the sacfed books of 
the Brahmins criginally derived from the opinions 
of foreign nations. The very uniformity and bi- 
gotry of Indian thought, must have soon lent an 
Indian air to whatever was ingrafted on it — and 
may thus have been productive of the same effects 
as the resdessness and variety of Grecian intellect. 
AllliOQgh India received» perhaps, in the more 
cady periods, no return from Egypt for the know- 
ledge which she communicated, the case may have 
heea very different afterwards, and the Indians may 
have derived some notions of the doctrines of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, through their intercourse with 
the Egyptians. I have indeed little doubt that the 
later writers of Hindostan have had the benefit of 
some such communication« The first diffiision of 
Christianity on the coast of Malabar is supposed to 
bare taken place so early as the age of the Apostles; 
We have besides historical evidence of a Christian 
mission having been sent fiom Egypt into India 
^bont the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century. At that period India was also con- 
nected in the way of trade with Ethiopia. While 
Armenia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, remained 
entirely Christian, and either in subjection to the 
Byzantine empire, or on terms of fiiendly alliance 
with /it, the intercourse between the remoter East 
and the West^ by way of Constantinople, must 
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have been extremely easy. The last \mter who 
describes the Indians of the sixteenth eentury as 
an eye witness, says expressly that he founA thdr 
seas and havens filled with Persian vessels. The 
power of the Persians was very predominant by 
land also previous to the appearance of Maho- 
met ; they had sdready considerably reduced the ex« 
tent of the Eastern empire. In consequence of 
Egypt and Syria being taken away from the By- 
zantine empire by the successors of Mahomet, the 
old intercourse between the East and the West 
was for a time interrupted; but it was restored 
with great success by the operations of the Cru- 
sades. 

The epoch in which the diflferent opinions of the 
Asiatics began to be introduced and exposed to 
each other among the Europeans, was that which 
takes in the period between Hadrian and Justinian. 
But even in the earliest times of Christianity the 
influence of these Oriental systems was sufficiently 
apparent. The mystical sects of the first century 
consisted in a great measure of persons who had 
embraced different dogmas of the Oriental philoso- 
phers, and who endeavoured to blend these, as well 
as the fictions of altc^ether inconsistent mythologies, 
with the doctrines of the new fiiith. Even the 
greatest of the first Christian philo^phers, Origen, 
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mfB8 8 believer in tlie transmigration of sonls, and 
many other Oriental opinions altogether irrecondle* 
able with Christianity. In the New-Platonic philo- 
aophy which undertook the defence of the old Poly- 
theism, and was professedly hostile to Christianity, 
the Egyptian taste made daily steps to predomi- 
nance. This philosophy was a strange, chaotic, and 
fermenting mixture of astrology, metaphysks, and 
mythology. The propensity to secret and magical 
arta— whose mysteries were frequently sinful as well 
as foolish-— grew daily more and more into a passion. 
Such wais the philosophy, and such the opinions 
which it was the ambition of the Emperor JuUan 
to establish on the ruins of Christianity. The more 
Christianity increased, the more universal and com- 
prehennve must the struggle between it and the 
old religion have become. The antipathy natural 
to two contending parties yidds an easy explanation 
of the early persecutions of Christianity. It is not 
possible to doubt that Diocletian had a r^^üar plan 
in view, and was resolved at all hazards to extir- 
pate our religion. But the cause of truth was 
strong, and its strength became sufficiently mani- 
fested in the time of Constanfine. The victory, 
which the new religion then gained was, however, 
n(M^ so much due to tbe exertions of that prince, as 
to the same internal strength which had been the 
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prof ectdr of Christianity during all the assaults of 
Diocletian. The establishment of Christianity has, 
bowever^ been numbered among the merits of Cott- 
stantine, and it is no wonder that the fame of such 
a service has induced posterity to throw a meiteiful 
veil over all his faults. But the genius of the 
old religion was not yet entirely overthrown, and 
the contest was once more renewed, and that 
vnth redoubled spirit, under Julian. This was a 
prince, whatever his other qualities might be, of 
very splendid talents ; he attacked Christianity not 
by open force like Diocletian (which was indeed by 
this time out of the question), but with ridicule, 
and all manner of traitorous arts and reproaches. 
His most insidious attempt was to render Christi- 
anity contemptible, by representing it as a system 
incompatible with all higher intellectual accompUsh- 
ment and education. The modem panegyrists of 
Julian have many points of resemblance to the 
subject of their eulogies ; but if they would con- 
descend to examine a Uttle more closely into 
the true nature of that scientific superstition to 
which Juhan was attached, perhaps they might 
see less reason to identify their own cause with his. 
Even after Christianity had outstood this last re- 
gular attack upon her existence, she had stiU to 
contend with a strong opposition from the philoso- 
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phen down to the time of Justiman. That prince 
banished the phUosophers who were her principal 
enemies from his dominions. They took refuge in 
Persia, where they soon became dispersed and for- 
gotten ; and so terminated the remarkable contest 
between the heathen philosophy and the Christian 
reVgion. 
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LECTURE VI. 



IKFLUEKCE OF CH&ISTIANITT ON THE BOSfAK LAKOUAOE AXB 
LITERATCJRS^-TRANSITION TO THE NORTHERN NATIONS— GO- 
THIC HEROIC POEMS— ODIN, RUNIC WRITINGS AND THE EDDA— • 
OLD GERMAN POETRY— THE NIBELUNGEN-LIED. 

I HAVE now attempted to give you a ^ew of three 
periods of literature. In setting before you the two 
first of these, — ^the flourishing era of Greek intel- 
lect, from Solon to the Ptolemies, and the best and 
properly classical time of Roman literature from 
Cicero to Trajan, — I had an easy task to perform* 
For by merely passing in review, and pointing out 
the characteristic qualities of the individual writers, 
I did all that was necessary in order to give you a 
distinct idea pf the spirit and progressive character 
of the whole subject — of the various and inter- 
mingled revolutions of progress and decline, by 
which the literary history of some remarkable cen- 
turies was distinguished. 
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The case was very different with regard to the 
third period, between Hadrian and Justmian. The 
object here was not to describe the forms of particu- 
lar compositions, and the merits of individual au- 
thors, but to set before you a view of pn^ressive 
changes in general thought. My purpose was to 
display the great strudle between the world of an- 
tiquity and the new Christian &ith ; the influence 
which was produced by the introduction of a new 
religion from Asia into Europe; the fermentation 
which was produced both among Greeks and Ro- 
mans by the influx of Oriental dc^mas and Orien- 
tal mysticism. My ta^sk was here a much more 
difilcult one. In order to describe this conflict of 
Asiatic opinions, and the whole picture of Asiatic 
traditions, I was compelled to speak of nations 
whose literature has altogether perished, such as the 
Egyptians; of others whose ancient literature is 
known to us only by the imperfect productions of 
after ages — such as the Persians; of the He- 
'brews — ^whose sacred writings contain indeed all 
the old literature and poetry of the nation, but are 
viewed by us in a manner little adapted for exact 
criticism, impressed as we are with habitual reve- 
xence for what we conceive to^ be the repositories of 
divine communication ; last of all of the Indians, 
whose literature is rich and various^ but known to 
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US imperfectly» and from sources often of vary dubi- 
ous authority. 

Even in the greater proportion of authors (both 
heathens and Christians) which were produced by 
Greece and Rome in the time between Hadrian 
and Justinian, the principal object of attention is 
not the form of composition, but the spirit and import 
and developement of opinion* Should any one at- 
tempt to depict this period by going regularly 
through the catalogue of its writers, and assigning 
to the compositions of each their due share of criti« 
eal blame or approbation; the consequence would 
only be, that our ideas would be bewildered, and we 
should entirely lose sight of the main object of im.* 
portance. It is true that all manner of literary in« 
formation, and literary facilities, were extensively 
diffused during this period ; perhaps the spirit of 
inquiry, and the love of investigation, were never so 
common or so lively as at this very time, which was 
above all others the most fruitM in the production 
of all sorts of errors and superstitions. If we look 
to the universal activity of intellect, the wide diffii- 
sion of knowledge, errors, traditions, and erudition 
of all kinds, we cannot hesitate to consider this age 
as, in a mere literary point of view, one of the mosfc 
accomplished and remarkable that the world hasr 
ever seen. But our conclusion would be very dif- 
ferent^ we should dir^ our attention oply to tha 
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chaitcter and origmal genius of its individual great 
authors, and their skill and taste in language, style, 
and composition. In poetry, to which among all 
the departments of literature the &st phK^ is ever 
du^ during the whole of this pmod nothing really 
new or great was produced. It produced indeed 
great masters of eloquence, for that was a talent of 
which the Greeks were never destitute; but what is 
there either in the form or art of their rhetoric that 
k dther new or remarkable ? The highest praise 
to which the best orators of this time can lay chum» 
is that their style and language are still such as to 
recall to our recollection, or even to sustain a compa* 
rison with, the better ages of antiquity. The Greek 
langnage was indeed still preserved in great purity 
and perfection. To some of the great Christian ora- 
tors, such as Basil and Chrysostom, we must how- 
ever allow the fiirther praise of havii^ directed that 
rhetoric which was natural to them as Greeks, not 
to sophistical topics, which was the chief error of 
their predecessors, but to the devebpement of the 
most sacred truth, and the purest morality. But 
in jtrutiiy the ambition of writing weD was no cha* 
racteristic of this age. The Christian fathers had 
other things in view than to shine as authors, and 
the same thing may be said of their heathen oppo* 
Bents. How can any one talk of Ploiinus or 
Porphyry, or even of Longinus^ as writen%-after 
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having read Plato ? and yet these are the very men 
whose writings m^t our chief attention, since 
their opinions exerted the greatest inflnence bodi 
on their cotonporaries and on posterity. In gene- 
ral individual distinctions were lost sigjiit of in the 
overpowering bustle and conflict of the age. There 
are in the history of literature, epochs wherein aU 
the paise, both of style and iatdlect, belong to 
the genius of individuals who had outstripped their 
generation ; there are others in wiEch individuals 
go for nothing, and all our attention is rivetted on 
the great motions of the common mind. The his- 
torian of literature nrast be impartial, and repre* 
isent with equal fidelity all the modes of intellectual 
majiifestations ; he must give due q)ace both to the 
repose of artificial developement, on the one hand, 
imd the creativeness of dbaotic &rment on the 
other. 

If we regard only the intdlectaal strength which 
was ranged on either side in this great contest, we 
shall find that the powers of the two parties, both 
in talents and in erudition, wo'e pretty fairly 
matched. With perhaps some few exception!^ 
ev^ incident of the conflict was produced by the 
m^its of the two causes, not the excellencies or de« 
fyct» of ÜLe individual combatants. Among the 
Greeks, at the beginning of this period, the heathen* 
vk party had certainly the advantage ; the Greek 
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literature had its last fine season at a time when the 
Christians under Antoninus scarcely ventured to 
bring foiwaid a single writing in defence dther of 
their persecuted fiiith or their calumniated lives. 
Even among the Christian party, the Greeks still 
maintained their reputation of superior intellectual 
attainments; the first philosophical and learned 
apologists, the first great orators and historians of 
Christiapity, were all Greeks. The supeqority 
both in talents and learning began every day to 
be more and more on the side of the Christians. 
But even after the new religion had acquired a 
complete victory, and become the established &ith 
of the empire, among the Greeks at least, the 
heathen party were still distinguished by the most 
commanding talents. Even those last philosophers 
who opposed Christianity, and attempted to restore 
heathenism, after it had &irly been abolished, were 
men who are, when considered in relation to the 
time which produced them, worthy of very high ad- 
miration, whether we regard the profoundness of 
their views, the extent of their learning, or even the 
el^ance of their compositions. 

In the West the case was very different. There 
we have only a very fisw heathen imters — and these 
ones of no great importance— opposed to a whole 
body of Christian literature in Latin. It is true 
t]bat this W^rt^m literature }b not worthy of being 
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compared, either in respect of talents or erudition, 
with the Christian literature of the Greeks. The 
Bosnans had indeed at no time any great talents 
for philosophy sxid metaphysics; even their lan- 
guage was against them, and its defects are no less 
visible in Augustine than in Cicero. It was not till 
kmg after the Latin had become a dead language^ 
that it was moulded by the violence of foreigners 
into a state capable of expressing in some degree, 
(however imperfectly) the subtleties of those born dia- 
lecticians and metaphysicians — ^the Greeks. The 
greatest and n^ost original work which the later 
Latin literature produced is unquestionably that in 
which St At^stine has attempted to give a Chris- 
titan interpretation to the greatest work of ancient 
philosophy — the republic of Plato, and the idea! 
system of man and society whidi it contains. But 
even this work, although it professes to be chiefly 
occupied with matters of the most abstract nature, 
«uch as the destiny of man and the ideas of social 
arrangement, is in truth not so much a metaphysi- 
cal as a moral work. It is, however, a moral work 
in the most extensive sense of that word, for it eon- 
tains many admirable criticisms on the work of 
Plato, a theory of human life, and an abstract of 
the philosophy of history. Even in the Christian 
age, the national distinctions of Greeks and Ko- 
mans were still kept alive, and if the former were 
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remarkable for skill and subtilty» the latter ware no 
less so for practical intellect and soundness of un- 
derstanding. These qualities of the Roman mind^ 
embodied as they were in that admirable system of 
laws which was preserved all over the Roman west, 
among the learned and the clergy, are entitled more 
than any others to our gratitude. It is to the in^ 
fluence of the Roman jurisprudence» united with 
the spirit of freedom and natural feeling, introduced 
by those German tribes which conquered and restore 
ed the Roman empire, that we must ascribe the 
successful developement and dignified attitude of 
modem intellect. 

Christianity (as given to the Teutonic nations 
by the Romans) on the one hand — and the free 
spirit of the North on the other, are the two ele- 
ments from which the New World proceeded, and 
the literature of the middle ages remained, according- 
ly, at all times, a double literature. One literature. 
Christian and Latin, was common to the whole of 
£urope, and had for its sole object the preservation 
and extension of knowledge : but there was an- 
other and a more peculiar literature, for each par- 
ticular nation in its vernacular tongue. The first 
great patrons of modem literature — ^Theodorick the 
G^th, Charlemagne, and. Alfred — ^had accordingly 
in all their labours a twofold object ; the one, to 
preserve undiminished, and to render more gme- 
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rally useM, . that inheritance of knowledge which 
had been transmitted down in the Latin language ; 
the other, to improve the vernacular tongue, and 
^hereby the national spirit— to preserve the poetical 
monuments» but above all to give a regular form to 
the dialects of the North, and render them capable 
of being used in subjects o£ science. The poetical, 
creative, and national part of the literature of the 
middle age, is indeed for us both the most useful 
and the most pleasing; but the Latin part must by 
no means be passed over in silence, for it is the 
only bond by which modem Europe is connected 
with the whole of classical as well as Christian an* 
tiquity. 

The last incidents in the history of the yet living 
Latin language, which had so great an influence on 
the developement and pecidiar character of the Ro- 
manic dialects, its offspring, and in general on the 
poetical spirit of the middle ages — ^were the follow* 
ing. With the trani^^tion of the Bible into the 
IU)man language, there commenced an altogether 
new periodr— a late and in many respects a rich 
after-harvest of Latin literature. From the close 
of the old classical period under Trajan, till the age 
of Christian writers in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, we find an almost total pause; scarcely, here 
and there, a single work in the Koman language, 
an4 even these ones of very little importance. That 
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better and more important works of that period 
have perished we have no reason to suspect The 
Greeks had at this time a visible superiority. If 
in the centuries which I have mentioned there axoee 
not only am<nig the Christian party, but also among^ 
their opponents, several better writers both in poetry 
and in history, perhaps we must ascribe the honour 
of these to the great stirring of intellect which then 
took place, and the revolution introduced into both 
language and literature by the new religion, and 
the zealous warmth of its defenden. Thus once 
more did the Roman intdleet owe a period of in<* 
tellectoal and literary eacertion, not to its own un- 
assisted efforts, but the influence of causes alto- 
gether fordgn and external The imitation of Ori- 
ental modds became now the moving principle of 
Roman writers, as the imitaticm of Greek models 
had been tlie moving principle of their predecessors. 
In one point of view perhaps this was by no meana 
an unfortunate change ; at all events the copying of 
Greek poetry and eloquence waa in the classical age 
itself a w<H^ of labour and imperfection, and could 
not have been restored with any prospect of suc- 
cess. That elegant and periodic mode of compos- 
ing prose, which seems to have been quite natural 
to the Greeks, ranained at all times foreiga to the 
structure of the Roman language. A &w^ indeed,, 
of the most eminent Roman auth<ars mast^ad thi^ 
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difficulty, and attained to a noble and simple mode 
of composition ; but all the rest, even those who 
are entitled to be called excdlent writers, struggled 
unsuccessfully with the foreign form, and vainly 
attempting a too close imitation of the Greeks, 
lost and bewildered themselves in an inextricable 
labyrinth of over-loaded periods. The Roman poets, 
in like manner, when they venture to ajssume the 
rich and ornamental clothing of the Grecian muse, 
can very seldom get rid of an air of pedantic con-r 
straint and obscurity. Even the Greek versification 
which they adopted (with the exception of the he- 
mameter alone, and perhaps the elegiac measure,) 
never became thoroughly familiar to Italian ears. 
The elaborate system of quantities seems to have 
been quite beyond the reach of the common people, 
and this may perhaps be one reason why Horace, 
a writer of whom the modems are eo fond, was far 
from being equally felt and admired by his country- 
men even of the times immediately succeeding his 
own. A great part of his harmony was altogether 
unintelligible to the Roman people. 

The Roman language, although in the end it 
became extremely polished, and attained, in sub- 
jects connected with law, with warhke affairs, and 
mth the useM arts, a richness, and at the same 
time a precision, to which no other can lay claim, 
liad nevertheless at all times two great wants — ^the 
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want of ease in prose, and the want of boldness in 
poetry. In both of these respects it might have 
received great improvement, and probably, but for 
some unfortunate obstacles, it would have done so — 
from the revolution which was now taking place. 
Any great improvement was indeed impossible 
without the operation of some such violent cause, 
for such a cause alone could bring about a complete 
desertion of the old manner of writing ; and so long 
as that was adhered to, to get rid of the old defects 
was evidently quite impossible. The knowledge of 
the Hebrew scriptures was above all things calcu- 
lated to answer these purposes, for in them the 
greatest sublimity of poetical thought is ever united 
with the most unaffected simplicity of expression. 
To shew what might have been produced by the 
study of those matchless writings, I shall only 
direct your attention for a single moment to the 
common version of the Psalms, * which is in fact 
part of the first translation—- commonly called the 
Italick. I appeal to the feelings of every man who 
can feel and appreciate the high dignity and noble 
strength of the Roman language, whether these 
do not appear to be completely revived in this in- 
comparable version. I am almost tempted to doubt 
whether the whole circle of Roman literature can 

* In the Vulgate. 
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shew a single imitation of Greek poetry so eminent- 
ly happy as this translation of the sacxed songs of 
the Hebrews ; wherein the utmost elevation of sen- 
timent is throughout accompanied with the most 
diastened simplicity of style. Even in regard to 
musical sound, the superiority of the Roman lan- 
guage is here so conspicuous, that in our own 
days the great composers of the higher music still 
give the preference to the old language, over its 
harmonious daughter the Italian. The true reason 
why the Roman language derived no lasting im- 
provemrat from any of these things, was this<^^ 
that, even before the conquests of the German 
tribes, it had begun to be radically corrupted by the 
influence of the provincials. In proportion to the 
dedine of her political power, Rome, already the 
centre of ail ecclesiastical influence, began to make 
every day more and more rapid approaches towards 
a complete supremacy in all matters of intellect and 
taste. But the effect of this upoq her own litera- 
ture was far from being good. Even so early as 
the days of the first Caesars it was the- opinion of 
many, that there were some defects in the Latinity 
of those Roman writers who were natives Qf Spain-r- 
that they wrote with the air of men ^»eaking a fo- 
reign language; smd indeed many modem critics 
have thought they could trace no inconsiderable re-> 
9^nbl9nce betweqa the wtitheses of Sen^cit aqd thQ 
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bombast of Lucan, and some piev^ling errors in 
taste among the modem Spanish writers. But how 
much more common must these provincialisms have 
beoome in the age of which we are now treating ; 
an age wherein the greater part of the Latin writers 
«-««and indeed almost all the first Latin fathers-^ 
were natives either of Africa or of GauL It is 
scarcely to be doubted that in the many far disper- 
sed provinces of the empire, several distinct Roman 
dialects were long before this time formed. Even 
in Italy there is every reason to believe that the 
language of the common people differed materially 
from that of which the Roman vmters made use, 
and which was spoken in the metropolis. It is to 
this Romanic dialect of the common people — ^the 
Lingua Rustica as it was called^-^that the modem 
Italian grammarians are fond of ascribing the origin 
of their own language, rather than to the change 
wrought on the proper Latin tongue by th6 inva- 
sion of the Northern tribes. In the mean time, as 
Rome had been originally not only the fountain, but 
perhaps the only seat of pure speaking, so the lan- 
guage remained much longer pure nn her than in 
any other part of the empire. The most eloquent 
and powerAd writer among the Latin fathers — St 
Jerome— >was not indeed a native of Rome, but he 
' had at least received all his education there. And, 
however inferior the language of the fifth century 
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must of necessity be to that of Cic^o, yet in Jerome 
^e see much both of the true strength of old Latinity, 
and the unequivocal elegance of classical cultivation. 
The change upon the Latin language must have 
been great indeed» when, in consequence of the pro- 
digious influx of Goths into Italy, and of many of 
tliese settling in Rome itself, the language b^an 
to be spoken and written by a great population to 
'which it was altogether foreign. Although no ab- 
€K>lute mixture of the languages as yet took place, 
yet it is certain that the Latin underwent at least 
such an alteration as rendered it a matter of labour 
and exertion for the Romans themselves to presare 
in their speedi any share of that purity which was 
formerly natural to them. 

This indeed begins to tonn a characteristic fea- 
ture in all the Roman writers of. the age of the 
Gothic king Thecdorick. With him antiquity ends, 
and ail the writer;^ after his time may be said to 
belong to the middle age. 

However &vourable its consequences may have 
afterwards been, there is no doubt that the first in- 
troduction of Christianity must, like every other 
great revolutum« have produced a temporary inter- 
ruption in all art and all literature. Perhaps of all 
the fine arts, that which sulEered the least was ar- 
chitecture, for the new religion not only adopted the 
finest old boiUUngs £» its own purposes, but sug - 
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gested the idea of new buUdings whieh could hare 
had no existence under the former system, or amon^ 
any people ignorant of the peculiar character and 
sublimity of the Christian worship. In the same 
manner that the Greeks had of old formed a truly- 
Grecian architecture out of the elements ftimished to 
them by the Egyptians and other nations, the Chris- 
tians now made use of the beautiful forms of the Gre<- 
dan architecture, and fcnrmed out of them a new style 
which was purely and originally a Christian archi- 
tecture. How soon this took pkce may be learned 
üom the admirable church of St Sophia in Con» 
stantinople, which was built iu the time of Justi«* 
man by Anthemius — ^himsdf not only a great {»"ao- 
tical architect, but also a great and scientific writer 
upon the theory of his art The absur^ty of call- 
ing all * the Teutonic architecture of the middle 
ages by the name Gothic has been often remarked ; 
but there is no doubt that, ^nring the period of 
their empire in Italy, the Goths erected many 
buildings which stiU survive as specimens of their 
architectural skill. The fate of the andent music 
was in like manner fortunate ; its most simple and ' 
noble spedes were at once adopted into the service 
of the Christian church, and we stUI listen to many 
andent Roman airs, adapted to the service of hymns 
and psalms, and invested with a more solemn and 
etherial harmc^y by the nugestic acocHnpauijnenta 
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of the oigsn. The interruption in sculpture was 
much greater. The images of the ancient gods, so 
long as they were considered as such, and not view- 
ed merely as specimens of art, were objects of uu- 
mingled aversion to the early Christians. The re^ 
presentation of our Saviour and the Virgin which 
soon became common among them, were not in- 
tended to serve any other purpose than the excite- 
ment of pious reflections. They afforded very little 
scope either for sculpture or painting when treated 
in this way, and to make use of them as vehicles 
for the expression of beauty, whether in form or 
sentiment, was the thought of a period as yet fiar 
distant. But yet greater than this, and indeed fio: 
greater than any other, must have been the inter- 
ruption which took place in poetry. Some few in- 
deed still persisted in making a poetical use of die 
old Pagan mythology ; but as all the paxtlc^ulars of 
that system had already been completely exhausted, 
and the belief itself was utterly gone» nothing more 
was attainable than a faint and elaborate imitation 
of the matchless works of the trtte Pagans. The 
attempt to form a new and properly Christian poetry 
was indeed extremely successful in the department 
of hymns and songs, for in these the warm expres- 
sion of feeling was alone su3icient to constitute ex- 
cellence; and, besides, the Christian writers had 
this advantage, that they were almost compelled 
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to foUow the example of the very hest modeb they^ 
eould have had — ^the psahns of the Hehi^wB. But 
die more ambitioiis attempts to descrihe in poetiy 
the whole syst^n of Christianity, were in genend, 
as has very firequently been the case in modon times, 
altc^ther unsuecessful ; the form of oompositbn 
borrowed fit«n the ancient poets was little adapted 
-for such subjects» and the result was only a collec- 
tion of uninteresting centos, possessing indeed the 
attributes of metrical arrangement, and elevated 
Imguage, but utterly destitute of all that life and 
apirit in whidi the essence of poetry consists. For 
these Europe had to look to her other fountain of 
'inspiration — ^the North. 

Li the very earliest Roman accounts of the Ger- 
maB nations we find many notices of their extra- 
ordinary love for poetry. The songs in which the 
actioDS of Hemiann * were celebrated have perished; 
fio also have those inspiring strains, with which the 
prophetess Veleda was wont to animate the courage 
of the Teutonic Batavi, when they, after long fol- 
lowing the Roman banners against their brethren 
of Germiany, undertook at last to maintain a war 
in defence of their own freedom ; and found too 
late, by sad experience, that the time for resistance 
bad gone by. The mythological poems of these 

* Armioius* 
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]!^orthem natiOBS must naturally have beeii forgot« 
ten after the adoption of a new religion. But the 
most essential part, the spirit and strength of tbeir 
poetry, was kept alive in the historieal her<Ma 
poems. These, in process of time, came to be 
composed with greater el^ance of langu^e and va> 
sification, to he softened by the refinement of man- 
ners, and to be beautified and ennobled by the s^rit 
of love and thoughtfolness. — ^And such was the 
origin of that chivalrous poetry which is (in this 
shape at least) alU^ther peculiar to Christian 
^Europe, and^ has produced ^ects so powerful on 
the national spirit of its noblest infaabitaiits. 

Of the Teutonic nations converted to Christian* 
ity the Goths were the first who possessed historieal 
heroic poems of the kind to which I have alluded. 
Gothic heroic poems were aheady sung in the time 
of Attila, and they continued to form the amuse« 
ment of the court of King Theodorick. Even the 
JLjatin writets of that age make mention of them, 
and some of them have transmitted to us as true 
history in pose, particulars relating to the anti- 
quities of the Northern tribes, which were in &ct 
only the poetical ornaments of these heroic legends« 
The fame ü£ the royal line of the Anudi, and all 
the heroes of that raee, seems to have been the ü^ 
vourite subject of these poems. In the sequel both 
Attila and Theodorick, and after them Charle- 
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magne himself, were honoured with a similar cele* 
bration. 

Of Gothic literature we still possess one monu- 
ment, the Bible of Ulphilas ; and it is evident 
from it that the Gothic language had at least made 
very close approximations to a regidar construction* 
This version of the sacred writings was originally 
executed for the use of those Gothic tribes which 
occupied the countries on the Danube; but we 
have the clearest evidence that the very same dia^ 
lect was spoken by the Goths in Italy. It is ex- 
pressly stated that Theodoriek favoured impartially 
the progress of both literatures— the Latin and the 
Gothic. We know indeed that he encouraged the 
translating of Latin books into Gothic, exactly as 
the great Alfred, somewhat later, did that of the 
same books into Anglo-Saxon. From the manner 
in which the Latin historian Jomandes acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the heroic poems of the 
Goths, there is great reason to believe that he, or 
rather the authors whom he transcribed, had not 
barely heard these poems recited, but seen them 
committed to writing at the court of Theodoriek. 
And this is rendered the more probable by the cir- 
cumstance of these poems having been, so far as we 
can judge, principally occupied with the achieve- 
ments of the royal race of the Amali. A prince like 
Theodoriek would neglect no means to secure the 
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preservation of sudi interesting records. But with 
the disappearance of the Gothic nation, its language 
also, and all the monum^ts of its greatness, passed 
away. These were indeed preserved in some mea^ 
sure among the Spaniards after they had elsewhere 
heen ftnrgotten, for it was the atnbition of the 
Spanish monarehs to trace their lineage to the 
old Gothic kings. But in Italy, on the contrary, 
every Gothic monument seems to have been studi- 
ously destroyed ; for there the vanity of the great fa- 
milies took a different turn, and they were willing 
to sacrifice all the proofs of a true Gothic or Longo- 
bardic pedigree, for the sake of febricating a descent 
from some of the patricians of ancient Rome. 

If we reflect on the nature of the prevalent tastes 
of that age, we shall, I think, have no difficulty in 
concluding that those songs of the German bards, 
which Charlemagne caused to be collected and com- 
mitted to writing, could scarcely have been any 
thing else than similar heroic poems relating to the 
first Christian period, and the great expeditions of 
the Northern tribes. He was to the German bards 
what Solon was to Homer or the Homeridse. Now 
we have still extant heroic poems in the German 
language, wherein Attila, Odoacer, Theodorick, and 
the race of the Amali are celebrated, in conjunction 
with many heroes both Frankish and Burgundian, 
all mingled together without scruple by the bold 
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anacliromsms of a most uncritical age. The present 
shape in which these poems appear bears indeed the 
dearest marks of an agelong posterior to that of Char- 
lemagne. But perhaps it is not too much to say, that 
we have still in our possession» if not the bmguage or 
form, at least the substance of many of those andent 
poems which were collected by the orders of that 
prince; I r^er to the Nibdungen-lied,* and the eol^ 
lection which goes by the name of the Hddenhuch.^ 
The opinion that the poems collected together by 
Charlemagne referred to Hermann or Odin, or in 
general to the Pagan antiquities and mythology of 
the old Gesrmans, can I ajq^rdiend be entertained 
only by those who have not looked with sufficient 
accuracy into the spirit of that age. I shall bring 
forward a single historical evidence, which may I 
think greatly contribute to put an end to the dis-^ 
pute. This is the still extant formula of that oath 
by which the Saxons renounced heathenism on their 
conversion to Christianity. Its words are as follows : 
' — ** I renounce all the works and words of the 
** Devil, Thunaer (that is the God of thunder 
*' or Thor), and Wodan, and Saxon Odin, and all 
'^ the unholy that are their kindred." This formu- 
la is indeed commonly ascribed to the eighth cen* 
tury, rather before the time of Charlemagne ; but 

* Lay of the Nibelungen. f Book of Heroes. 
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tbat is of no importance, it is quite sufficient evi- 
dence of the spirit of those days» Odin was still 
worshipped in Saxony in the age of Charlemagne, 
and sacrifices were offered to him on the Hartz that 
he might assist the Saxon armies in their wars with 
Charlemagne himself. How then can we helieve 
that, in such a state of things, Ch^lemagne would 
make collections of heathenish poetry in praise of 
Hermann or Odin ? From the same oath another 
lostorical truth of great importan(^ may also b^ 
gathered ; and that is — ^that Odin was a person al- 
together distinct from Wodan, having Saxony ex- 
pressly mentioned as his native land. Even the 
l^ends and histories of Scandinavia, although they 
might very easily have appropriated Odin entirely 
to themselves, are yet uniform and consistent in re- 
latiDg that he was at first King in Saxony, and 
came from thence to Sweden, where he built Sig- 
tuna and established his great empire, The testis 
mony of the Anglo-^^ons is strongly in favour of 
the same acoounlH-and their testimony is of very 
considerable weight, for their kings (imd among 
the reft Alfred) traced their genealogy in the right 
line to Odin, This Anglo-Saxon genealogy is sup- 
ported by so many historical proofs, and the effect 
of the coinciding testiiAonies of these two distant 
nations is on my mind so strong, that I have little 
Jiesitation in adopting the opinion of thos^ who con- 

TOI,. I, H 
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aider Odin as a historical persoBage. I agree ^th 
them in thinking it extremely prohable that he liv« 
ed about the third century of our era — a time in 
which the Romans, too weak to make attack«!» and 
yet too formidable to be invaded, had perhaps fewer 
means of knowing what passed in the north of Ger* 
many than at any other period either before or af» 
terwards. It is I think in these facts that we 
must seek for the reason, why the name of Odin, 
so pre-eminently illustrious among the Saxons and 
the Scandinavians, remained comparatively unknovm 
not only to the Romans but to all the nations <^ 
the West I ima^e that we must consider Odin 
as belonging to the same class with many deities 
of the classical mythology. He was, I donht not, 
a prince, a conqueror, a hero, ^d at the same time 
a poet ; he was the author of prophetic songs, by 
means of which he, in conjunction with priesi^ 
seers, and other poets, his coadjutors, introduced 
great changes into the theology of lia countrymen ; 
if he did not create a new system, he at least form« 
ed a new epoch in the. old ; and, as he had made 
pretensions during his lilb to supernatural powers 
and attainments! it was quite in the common course 
of things that he should be deified after hi9 
death. That Odin had originally cpme into Saxony 
out of Asia, is a Scandinavian legend, or rath«r 
£»ncy, altogether itreconeileable with this account 
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of the historical Odin. The Scandinavian collec* 
tors themselves were satisfied that they could not 
possibly reconcile their legend with historical truth, 
and they accordingly had recourse to the story of 
another Odin — although they indeed very often 
confounded the two together. If I am not deceiv- 
ed, however, 1 think we may find some traces of 
this elder Odin in an ancient writer whois in all 
instances worthy of the greatest attention. Taci- 
tus mentions, in the beginning of his treatise on 
the manners of the Germans, the existence of a 
legend — according to which Ulysses came in the 
course of his wanderings into Germany, and there 
founded the city of Asciburgmn. Now the an- 
cients were accustomed to consider legends, such as 
this, in a point of view of which we have no no- 
tion. They considered nothing in such traditions 
but the universal idea of a deity or a hero. They 
called the god of war, of every nation, by the name 
of Mars, and every deity presiding over science gs 
art by that of Mercury, and if they did not 9^ 
together overlook local differences, they at least at- 
tached to them very little importance. Ulysses 
was the common idea of a wandering hero^ and to 
him and to his son, even in the remotest r^ons of 
the West, cities, and colonies, and all manner of 
adventures were ascribed. Wherever they met 
with my legend eonoaaimg a wandering hero^ 
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whether of the Western or of the Northern na^ 
tions, th^ Hercules or Ulysses was always at hand, 
and in the history of one or other of them the fo-! 
reign tradition was forthwith accommodated with a 
niche. The recollection of their origin, and first 
egress from Asia» had not entirely perished among 
the tribes of the North. Some legend, of this 
kind— -of a hero wandering out of distant lands 
into Germany, must have been repeated to Taci- 
tus ;— and if the name was that of the elder Odin, 
it could scarcely fail to recall to the ears of the 
Roman that of the Greek fMysseus^ and so to 
impress on his mind a yet stronger belief in the 
coinddence which he had remarked. 

These historical songs, and heroic poems, were 
not certainly, in the older times (unless by the 
positive command of some prince), ever committed 
to writing ; that was totally contrary both to the 
spirit of such compositions, and the customs of those 
who recited them. I suppose they were still left 
entirely to oral tradition even after the Germans had 
been long connected with the Romans, and lived in 
society with them in many different countries, and 
been put in complete possession both of alphabete 
and all the materials of writing. This» however> 
was probably by no means the case in respect dT 
those prophetic songs of which the theology of 
Odin had such need^-^and such abundaiice. In 
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thelte I have little doubt that letters were employed. 
In ikxiother work I have already taken occasion to 
express my opinions that the Grerman nation were 
not altogether unacquainted with the use of letters, 
even in times preceding their knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman alphabets. The Runic alpha- 
bet, at least as we now have it, is indeed of a much 
more recent date — several of its letters are exactly 
copied from the Roman, but then others of them 
are entirely different and cannot be accounted for 
by any corruption of formation. The peculiar ar- 
rangement of the letters, and even the defective- 
ness of this alphabet (for originally it contained 
only 16 letters), seem to me sufficient proofs that it 
was an ori^al alphabet, not one borrowed from the 
Romans. Even in the infinitely more perfect al- 
phabets afterwards used by the Groths and the An- 
glo-Saxons, although these are in general evidently 
borrowed from the Greeks or the Romans, there 
still are to be found traces of the old Runic alpha- 
bet. For that this was an alphabet common to 
many at least of the German nations, is evident 
from the abundance of Runic inscriptions which 
have been discovered in all the countries formerly oc- 
cupied either by Goths or Germans. Where then, 
it may be asked, was the Runic alphabet learned if 
Tiot from the Greeks and Romans ? If it is abso- 
lutelf necessary to find a foreign origin for it, I 
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thiiOc there can be no great difficulty in discovering 
one which has at least probability on its side. The 
Phienidans, from whom so many other nations de- 
rived their alphabets, were for many ages in the un* 
disputed possession of the traffic of the Baltic. We 
have historical evidence in our hands that seveiial of 
those German nations which inhabited the countries 
on the Baltic» were infinitely more advanced in cul- 
tivation, than the more warlike tribes which occu- 
pied the Roman frontier, and the borders of the 
Bbine. Here also, by the Baltic sea, was the ori- 
^nal seat of that worship of Hertha, which is repre- 
sented by Tadtus to have consisted in a species of 
mysteries. Perhaps the Runic characters were con- 
nected with this worship, and entirely appropriated 
to the superstitious purposes of its priests. That 
they were at least employed in magical ceremonies, 
is so certain that I need not occupy your time in 
proving it The wooden characters were probably 
arranged in some mysterious order so as to answer 
the purpose of a rubric to the prophetic or devoting 
•ong which was muttered over them. The greater 
characters seem to have been again and again re- 
peated in some method which we cannot explain, 
but which certainly was not without its meaning. 
The form in which we find the Runic letters in- 
scribed on stones, affi)rds, in my opinion, indubi- 
table pnxtf that they were at least sometimes ap- 
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plied to such purposes as these. It is not easy in- 
deed for those who are at home only in the world of 
civilisation and refinement to enter into the spirit 
of these barbarous observances. For my part I 
have little difficulty ill conceiving that the methods 
adopted by these Northern priests, were the very 
best they could have chosen in order to magnify 
the importance of their own attainments, and im- 
press the minds of their pupils--K>r of the multi- 
tude, with a due sense of mystery and awe. But 
it is in oiu- times by no means uncommon to see the 
same men mistaking fiction for history, and history 
for fiction. 

In Saxony itself, after its submission to the yoke 
of Charlemagne, the theology of Odin became very 
ispon rooted out. But even in much later times 
there remained many traces of its superstitions* 
The coimtry people would not part with their fes- 
tival of Spring, and that most innocent, most 
natural, and most universal of all holidays, was 
still hallowed with due observance at the opening 
of the May. Many usages of the same kind were 
preserved among the Christian services of the Pen- 
tecost. Even at the present day, in many of the 
northern districts of Germany, at that season of 
the year when the day is longest, great fires are 
kindled by night upon the mountains ; a custom whose 
ineaning has long since been foi^otten, but which 
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is beyond all doubt another rdic of tihat andent 
system so long pluramount in all the regions of the 
North. It was natural that those traoes should 
linger the longest among woods and hills, which 
were of old the favourite scenes of this Pagan wor-» 
ship. Even after the lapse of many Christian 
centuries, a superstitious reverence is still attached 
to some antique and spreading oaks among the 
forests of the Hartz and the Riesengebirgen;* 
in Our popular poetry the odoriferous linden is still 
invested with its character of magic; and the 
brandhes of the ivillow are in the hands of every 
fortune-telling gipsy. Many relics of the deserted 
fiiith were ind^ preserved, but they soon assumed 
the character of mere vulgar delusions, and sunk 
&r below the loftiness of their old religious desti- 
nation. To the inspired prophetesses and man- 
drakes of Northern antiquity, succeeded the tricks, 
the execrations, and the midnight dance of witches ; 
and in place of Odin's Valhalla, the m^gestic con- 
gr^ation of gods and heroes — came the hauntings 
of the Rheingau, and the ghostly tumults of the 
Night of Moonwort. 

In the mean time the theology of Odin, after 
lieing banished ftom its native land, found a secure 
asylum in the Scandinavian north ; where it yielded, 

* The Hals of the Giants on the borders of Bohemia. 
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uot tiO^ after a long struggle, late and reluctantly 
to the Christian faiths and from whence the know- 
tedge of iti preserved in many ^orious songs and 
l^nds, has in later days been oonunimicated to 
ourselves^ It i^ by means of these Scahdinavian 
remaina that we are now enabled to trace the poetry 
of the middle ages, and in particular the whole 
system of Teutonic opinions, to their true sources. 
Above all we are indebted for these advantages to 
the Icelandic Edda. This work seems to have re- 
ceived the shape in which it now appears somewhere 
betweto the 9th and the 18th oentürieS''— between 
the age of Harald Harfisigr, when the Normans first 
established themselves in Iceland, and the death of 
Snorro Sturleson and the suppression of the Ice« 
landic freedom. In its later parts we find many al'« 
lusions both to the Greek mythology, and to Chiis- 
tianity, partly introduced with a view of tradng 
similarities between these systems and the Northern 
legends, partly for the purpose of connecting the 
history of the Scandinavian tribes with that of the 
ancient nations. But in the most admirable pas- 
sages, and above all in the poetry of the dder 
£dda, there breathes, in its utmost purity, the 
true spirit of the Northern theology. The perfect 
unity of this system is that which distinguishes it 
most remarkably from that of the Gredcs. The 
Greek theol(^ was perhaps too rich to permit of. 
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its being well and confiistenuy represented in <me 
picture» Besides, if we compare it with the North* 
em, we cannot fiul to observe a want of proper end 
or purpose in the whole of its arrangement. The 
divine and hermc world of the Greeks is perpetually* 
losing itself in the world of men ; their poetry in 
the world of prose and reality. But the theology 
of the North is consistent and entire ; every thing 
is foretold by prophecies, and the last long expected 
catastrophe is a perfect close. The whole resembles 
one progressive poem—- one tragedy. From the 
commencement, which teaches how the earth and 
the world arose out of the carcase of a benumbed 
giant— and the description of those happier days 
when the holy ash Ysdragill, began to grow green 
over the old abyss — (" that tree of life which ex- 
*' tendeth its roots through all oceans, and spreads 
** its branches over the universe")— and the nar- 
rations how bold heroes and the fiiendly spirits 
of light overcame, in many combats, the might of 
the giants and the old powers of darkness— down 
to the last great mystery, the ruin of gods and 
Asae— ^f Odin and his comrades — ^the whole is 
one great and connected poem of nature and 
heroism. The real object upon which its interest 
depends is, as in almost all other poetical legends, 
the termination of a glorious and heroic world. 
The destiny of war is ever most hostile to th« 
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noblest, the most valiant, and the mosjt gracefiü of 
heroes ; and Odin assembles all that are slain in his 
Valhalla, that he may have the moi« friends and 
fellow combatants in that last war against the power 
cf his enemies--*a war in which he is of old destin- 
ed to be not the victor but the vanquished« The 
first incident in which this great object of the whole 
is set forth, is the death of Balder. As in the 
Trojan legends, by the death of the two noblest 
heroes. Hector and Achilles, so here also by the 
death of Balder, ** the favourite of all the gods, 
^* the most beautiful of warriors" — ^there is shadow- 
ed out the universal decay of the heroic world. His 
fate is fixed by destiny ; in vain does the foot of 
Odin tread the path to Hades. Hela, like the 
Theban Sphinx, gives no answer but an enigma — 
an enigma which is to be explained by fearful 
tragedies, and secure to destruction the fated prey. 
Perhaps the Ossianic poetry — at least so much of 
it as is of genuine antiquity — had its origin about 
the same period with these, but, as the knowledge 
of it was at all times confined to the small circle 
of the Scottish Gaels, and never exerted the smallest 
influence on the common literature of Eiu-ope, I 
shall reserve the consideration of it till another op- 
portunity. 

Among the Teutonic nations, scattered over the 
different regions of Europe, their original love of 
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poetty was numiferted in a great number of ät>- 
tetnpts to set forth Christiaiiity in verse, and to 
g;ive a poetical doüiing to the histories of the 
sacred writings« Many such attempts were made 
among the Saxons in England, and one in Southern 
Germany by Ottfried» These attempts» so £ar as 
the mere art of poetical composition is concerned^ 
were indeed, like some more modem attempts of 
much greater poets, not very successful. But they 
have been of great advantage to us, for they have 
supplied the most perfect means of information 
with respect to the poetical language and vennfica- 
tion of that tim^. Above all they are valuable, 
because these Christian poets did not invent a form 
of writing fot themselves, but were contented with 
copying and adopting that of the heroic poems of 
the preceding ages. We are at kast certain that 
this was the case with r^ard to Ottfiied, for we 
have still in our hands a heroic and warlike poem 
oi the same period, which agrees in all circum- 
stances with the form of his writings. This is a 
war song, used by Lewis, King of the East Franks, 
in his contest with the Normans. A song of such 
antiquity (for it is now more than nine hundred 
years old) is indeed, on account of that circum- 
stance alone, an invaluable monument. But it 
contains one passage which is of some historical 
importance. The poet describes the solemn still- 
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mes9, and calm bravery of the marshalled army, be« 
fore th^ moment of attack : 

<^ There were red cheeks in the ranks 
Of the war-delighting Franks/** 

And a little afterwards, he says, 

** Now the song was sung. 
And the battle begun." f 

We can see from this that the same old German 
custom, which is described by Tacitus, of inspirit^ 
ing the soldiers fer actio^ by a heroic song, was 
still preserved, after the lapse of many centuries, 
among l^he armies of the Teutonic p^ples. That 
great att^tion was still bestowed by the Christiw 
Germans on heroic poetry, may be inferred from the 
opening of one of these old poem£H-one which cer- 
tainly could not at first sight be supposed likely to 
contain any warlike allusions, since it is professedly ^ 
panegyric on St Annus, the Bishop of Cologne. 

<< Oflen have we heard bards tell. 
How in the old time towers and cities fell, 



^ Blut schien en wangen 
Kampf«lustiger Franken. 

f Lied war gesungen, 
«Schlacht ward begunnen. 
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How haughty kingdoms met their destined day. 
And peerless champions bled their souls away !*** . 

The proper subjects of all heroic poems — ^the fall of 
nations, and the contest of heroes; are here pointed 
out in a manner at once short and impressive* 

Although the l^ßbelungen-lied was not in ' all 
probability reduced to its present form before the 
b^inning of the 13th century, yet I think the 
present may be the fittest opportunity for directing 
your attention to a composition so nearly of th^ 
same class with those we have been considering. 

That skilful unfolding of incidents,and almost dra- 
matic vividness of representation which form the chief 
charactOTStic of the Homeric poems, are qualities 
which were peculiar to the Greeks, and have never 
been imitated with much success by the poets of 
any other people. But among the heroic poems of 
those of other nations which have remained satisfied 
trith a more simple mode of poetry, this German 
poem claims a very high place — perhaps among 
all the heroic chivabrous poems of modem Elurope 
it is entitled to the first. It is peculiarly distin- 
guished by its unity of plan ; it is a picture, or 



* " Wir hörten Yon helden oft mals mgen 
Und wie sie feste Bmgen brachen. 
Wie hohe königreicke all vorgingin 
Und wie sich liebe kampfgenossen schieden^" 
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rather it is a series of successive pictures, each na- 
turally following the other» and all delinciated with 
great boldness and simplicity, and a total disregard 
of all superfluities. The German language appears 
in this work in a state of perfection to which in the 
subsequent periods of its early history it had no 
pretensions. Along with all its natural liveliness 
and strength, it seems at that time to have posses&h 
ed a flexibility which soon afterwards gave place to 
a style of affectation, hardness, and perplexity. The 
heroic legcoids of all nations have, as I have already 
several times mentioned, a great deal in common so 
far as their essence and purpose are concerned; 
their variety is only produced by their being im- 
bued with the peculiar feelings, and composed in 
the peculiar measures of different nations. In the 
Nibelungen-lied, in the same manner as in the le- 
gends of Troy and of Iceland, the interest turns on 
the fiite of a youthful hero, who is r^esented as 
invested with all the attributes of b\sauty, magna- 
nimity, and victory — ^but dearly purdiasing all 
these perishable glories by the certainty of an early 
and a predicted death. In his person, as is usual, 
we have a living type both of the splendoiu- and the 
decline of the heroic world. The poem closes with 
the description of a great catastrophe, borrowed from 
a half-historical inddent in the early traditions of 
the North, In this respect also as in many others 
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we cannot &il to perceive aresemblance to the Iliad ; 
if the hist catastrophe of the German poem be one 
more tia^cal, bloody, and Titanic than any thing 
in Homer, the death of the German hero on the 
other hand has in it more solemnity and stillness, 
and is mthal depicted with more exquisite touches 
of tenderness, than any similar scene in any heroic 
poem with which I am acquainted« 

Th^ Nibelungen*-lied is, moreover, a poem 
abounding in variety; in it both sides of human 
life, the joyful as well as the sorrowful, are depicted 
in all thehr strength. The promise of the opening 
stanza is fidfiUedt 

<< I sing of loves «nd wassellings, if ye will lend your ears, 
Of bold mens' bloody coD^battings, and gentle ladiea* 



• << Von freaden und festes zeiteui Ton weinen, und von 
klagen 

Von kühner beiden streiten^ mögt ihr nun wunder 
hören sageUf 



-f" 
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OF THE MIDDLE AOE«-0t TBE OAtOIK OF THE AODEBK E0&O« 
FEAN LANGUAGES POETEY OF THE MIDDLE AGE LOVE POETRY- 
CHARACTER OP THE NORMANS^ Anj) THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
CHIVALROUS P0EM9-**PAETICULARLt THOSE WHICH TREAt OF 
CHARLEMAGNE. 

W^ often think of and repi*eseiit to oturseltes 
the middle age, as a blank in the history of the 
human mind — an empfy space between the re^ 
finement of antiquity and the illumination of 
modem times. We are willing to believe that 
art and science had entirely perished^ that their re- 
surrectidti after a. thousand years sleep may appear 
something more wonderM and sublime. Here, as; 
in many others of. our customary opinions, we are 
at once false, narrow-sighted, and* unjust ; we give 
up substance for gaudiness, and sacrifice truth to 
^ect. The fact is that the substantial part of the 
knowle<%e and civilisation of aatiKjuity never )vas 
forgotten, and that for very^maay of the best ^nd 

VOJn I. • 
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noblest productions of modem genius, we are entire* 
ly obliged to the inventive spirit of the middle age. 
It is upon the whole extremely doubtfid whether 
those periods which" are the most rich in literature 
possess the greatest share either of moral excellence 
or of political happiness. We are well aware that 
the true and happy age of Roman greatness long 
preceded that of Roman refinement and Roman 
authors ; and I fear there is but too much reason to 
suppose that, in the history of the modem nations, 
we may find many examples of the same kind. But 
even if we should not at all take into our considera- 
tion these higher and more universal standards of 
the worth and excellence of ages and nations, and 
although we should entirely confine our attention 
to literature and intellectual cidtivation alone, we 
ought stilly I imagine, to be very fiir from viewing 
tile period of the middle ages with the &shionable 
degree of self-satis&ction and contempt. 

If we consider Mteratuze in its widest sense, as 
the voice which gives expression to human intellect 
•«-^as the aggregate mass of symbols in whidi the 
iq^t of an age or the character of a nation is sha- 
dowed forth ; then indeed a great and accomplished 
literature is, without all doubt, the most valuable 
possässion of which any nation can boast. But if 
we allow oursdy^ to narrow the meaning of the 
ward literature so aft* to make it' suit tiie limits of 
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oxjßt own prejudices, And expect to find in all litera- 
tures the same sort of exoelleneies, and the same 
siHTt of forms, we djre sinning against the spirit of all 
philosophy, and manifesting our utter ignorance of fdl 
nature. Everywhere, in individuals as in species» 
in small things as in grrat, the fulness of invention 
must precede the re&iements of art — ^legend must 
go before history, and poetry befm-e criticism. If 
the literature of any nation has had no sueh poetical 
antiquity before arriving at its period of regular and 
artificial developement, we may be sure that this li-r 
terature can never attain to a national shape and 
character, or come to breathe the spirit of oii^jinality 
and Ihdependence. The Greeks possessed sudi a 
period of poetical wealth in those ages (ages certain- 
ly not very remarkable for their refinement either 
in literature, properly so called, or in science) which 
elapsed between the Tro^n adventures and the 
times of Solon and Pericles, and it is to this period 
that the literature of Greece was mainly indebted 
for the variety, originality, and beauty of its unri- 
valled productions. What thaft period was to Greece, 
the middle age was to modem Europe ; the fulness 
pf creative fancy was the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of them both. The long and silent process of 
vegetation must precede the spring, and the spring 
must precede the matiuity of the fruit. The youth 
of individuals has been often called their spring-tiiQc 
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of life ; I imagine we may speak so of whole nations^ 
with the same propriety as of individuals. They 
also have thea seasons of unfolding intellect and 
mental blossoming. The age of crusades, chivalry^ 
romance^ and minstrelsy, was an intellectual spring 
among all the nations of the west. 

Literature, however, may be considered ip ano- 
ther point of view, besides this poetical one, in which 
our chief attention is bestowed on invention, feeling, 
and imagination. It may also be regarded as it is 
the great organ of tradition, by means of which the 
knowledge of the ancient world is transmitted to the 
modem, .and not only preserved in its original inte- 
grity, but also daily augmented and improved by 
the natural pn^ess of ages. The poetical depart- 
ment of literature is that whidh has been devdoped 
in the different vernacular dialects of modem Eu- 
rope ; the other, which has for its object the preser- 
vation of inherited knowledge, must be sought for 
in that Latin literature of the middle age, which 
was the common property of all the nations of the 
west Even with regard to this we shall find, if we 
eonsider the case with due attention, and enter into 
the tme history and spirit of the middle ^e, that 
the progress of literature was something very differ- 
ent from what we are in general accustomed to 
suppose. 

If we should take nothing more into considera« 
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tion than poetry and the developement of national 
intellect in the vernacular tongues, we might very 
naturally wish that no such Latin literature had 
ever existed, and that the dead language had gone 
altogether out of use. There is no douht that its 
use contributed in no small degree to take away all 
life from history and philosophy — ^more particularly 
from the last. There was indeed something beyond 
measure barbarous and ruinous in the custom of 
treating qll matters connected with science, learning, 
legislation, and state-policy, in a dead and foreign 
language. Its consequences were disadvantageous 
in many respects, but above all in regard to poetry. 
A great many poetical monuments of the Germans, 
and indeed q( all the western nations, have perished^ 
in consequence of the pains taken by well-meaning 
translators and would-be expounders— who were in- 
defatigable in rendering every thing into Latin, 
and clothing what was originally true poetry and 
heroic legwd, in the disguises of dull prose and in- 
credible history. Many poetical works have, in 
another point of view, been dej>rived qf all their liv- 
ing influence on ages and peoples, by the folly of 
their authors, who consumed great natural powers 
in the vain attempt to do justice to a living &ncy 
in a forgotten language. Of this I might quote a 
thousand unhappy examples from the good nun 
Roswitha— the author of j^ neglected poem in Lati^ 
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upon the adnevem^ts of the great Sascon empe- 
ror, which, had she written it in German, might 
have furnished us with a valuaUe monun^t of 
langui^e, and history, and poetry too— down to 
Fetiarcb, who despised as juvenile and sentimental 
trifles those Italian love-poems which have'rendered 
him immortal, and expected to estahlish his true 
fame on a now f<n:gotten Liatin ^ic, in celebratioQ 
of Scipio Afiicanus ; nay I might cite before you 
a whole band of true poets, the greater part Ger^r 
mans and Italians, who flourished so late as the 
15th and l6th centuries, and wrote every thing in 
Latin. 

But the consideration of aU. the very evident dis- 
advantages which resulted from the employment of 
the Latin language in the middle age, must not make 
us forget that before the several dialects nqw in use 
had aicquired some degree of .precision and refine- 
ment, a comuKm language was abisolutely necessary 
in Weston Europe, not only for the purposes of re« 
ligious worship^ learning, and education, but even 
for conducting the international aflTairs of the dif- 
ferent states. The language which wa^ adopted 
forms the invaluable bond of connecti(m by whidi 
the Old World is united with the Kew, Besides, 
in the countries whose present languages are of 
iloman origin, the Latin, in those days, was scarcer 
}y cons^ered 9$ a foreign ox even as 4 ^eiid lanfin 
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guage, but ratiber as the old and genuine lan- 
guage of th^ land, preserved in its regularity and 
purity by the men of leamii^ and education, in 
opposition to the corrupt and vague dialects of the 
common people — ^e vulgar tongues, as they weue 
called. In those countries the Latin language 
ceased i^ot to be a living one till the 9th or 10th 
century; for about that time the language of the 
people, assuming in each country a separate form, 
began t0 be nt longer viewed as a mere corruption 
of the .old L^in, but as an altogether different 
language. ^ The progress to this state of things wask 
indeed so gradual, that we can seldom define the 
date of the great change. But it is evident that 
the delusion under which men lay in considering 
the .Latin language as still aliye, many centuries 
after it was really extinct, was very much p]:Qlonged 
by the perpetual use of that language in all the 
observances of religion, and in all the societies of 
the cloisters. It sustained daily alterations, but 
was never altogether laid aside. 

The great legacy and inheritance of all the 
knowledge and ideas of the ancient world is, with 
justice, considered as a common good of mankind, 
which is committed to all ages and nations in their 
turn, which ought to be sacred }ik their eyes, and 
for the preservation of which posterity is entitled 
to call them to an account The feelings of pain 
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with which we contemplate any violent TUpture in 
this bond by which we are connected with the 
w(»rld of out ancestors, and those of disgust ^th 
which we repel the attempts of such as would in- 
jure or weaken it, are on the jwhole just and ho- 
nourable feelings. But it is only when we find an 
age or a nation to have been capable of deliberate- 
ly destroying, or treating with utter contempt and 
neglect, the monuments of ancient refinement ; in 
short it is only in the case of a total ruin ef 
science that we can be entitled to heap upon them 
the terrible reproach of barbarity. "No such total 
ruin ever did take place; and wilful destruction, 
if it did sometimes occur in regard to the imitative 
arts, was at the least extremely rare so far as litemture 
was concerned. I know of no wilfid destruction of 
literary monuments but one — the burning of cer- 
tain of the then extant amatory Greek poets, 
which took place in Constantinople pretty far down 
in the middle age, and was entirely owing to sa*- 
cerdotal aversion for the extremely offensive inde- 
cencies of these authors. This moral squeamish- 
ness, which induced men to forget not only the in- 
dulgence at aQ times given to poetical imagination, 
but also the reverence due to all monuments of 
language and antiquity, may, it is true, appear 
very ridiculous in our eyes. But that the collectors 
^nd transcribers of the middle ^ge (both in tl)g 
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Eaiatf^m and Western World) were, in general, to- 
lerably free feom any such over scrupulous, nieeties, 
is pretty evident from the abundant collection of 
indecent poems in both the ancient languages, with 
which we have it still in our power to regale our- 
selves. Unfortunate accidents, and the events of^ 
war, have indeed occasioned the loss of many in- 
teresting monuments both of literature and anti^ 
quity. This has been the case even in the more 
recent times, and above all since the invention of 
printing itself. How much more frequently must 
it have occurred in the times which preceded that 
invention, when instead of our enormous libraries 
of printed books, the learned had nothing but 
manuscripts, and tjiese so costly that no one man 
could have access to many. Even in the most re- 
fined periods of the ancient world, long before 
Goths had possessed Rome, or Arabs Alexandria, 
whole libraries had fallen a prey to the ravages of 
hostile fire, and hundreds, nay thousands of works 
had perished, of which no other copies were in ex- 
istence. We are accustomed to lament over the 
loss of a few great works, and to inveigh with 
unmitigated severity against the barbarity of the 
middle ages. But that the loss of a single work, 
or a single author, frirnishes no ground .for accus- 
ing a whole period of barbarism, may be gathere4 
from the well known history of the books of Aris- 
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tode» It appeals that even among the andents 
thanaelves, midi was the neglect of these writiiigs, 
whidi we connder as among the most preckmsmo- 
nimieiits of Grecian intellect» that there remained 
at one time but a single copy«— and that too rescued 
fiom destruction by an accideBt of the most extra- 
(»dinary nature. This oecurred in the very middle 
of the period which we are used to admire as the 
most brilliant era of literature and. refinemoit 
among the Greeks and Romans. And even allow- 
ing that historical criticism may furnish us with 
some reasons to doubt the literal aecuraey of this 
account, yet that will very little afiect my present 
argument. If this did not happen with r^ard to 
Aristotle» we are quite sure that the same thing 
happened to many other great authors, with only 
this difference»' that the dangers from which his 
writings escaped proved fatal to theirs. In the 
western countries of £urope» after the time of 
Charlemagne» the multiplying a£ manuscripts was 
a work pmrsued with the most zealous and systema- 
tical application. — ^I doubt whetiic^r the same ob* 
jeet was ever honoured with so much public par 
tronage» either in Rome or Alexandria, or any 
•where else during the most polished periods of later 
antiquity^ That even in this respect Christian 
•writings and Christian authors were mc^e attended 
to th w any others^ is npt to be denied» wd per« 
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haps is scarcely to be blamed. But how many of 
the heathen and ancient Roman writers were pre-» 
served exclusively In the west? Constantinople 
was never plundered by the Goths, nor subjected 
to the licence of any whom. we are pleased to caU 
barbarians till the period of the cni$ades and the 
TuiiLs. And yet I have little doubt that those 
Greek books which have been preserved for us by 
the Byzantines, bear far less proportion to the in? 
calculable riches of the old Grecian literature, thai^ 
theli^tin books preserved in the west do to the 
very limited literature of ancient Rome. 

Upon the whole, in t}^e first part of the middle 
ages, the scientific education was very wisdy difect-r 
ed into the channels most &vourable for thp main^- 
tenance of ancient learning. After those studies 
which had an immediate reference to Christianity, 
the first place was universally given to that of the 
Latin tongue — the only vehide of learning whidi 
was then i^ use ; the most important parts of the 
mathanatics were carefully taught; and in the 
cloisters, to preserve the writings of the ancieiit 
authors, was not barely considered as a matter of 
duty, but fi>rmed the most favourite exerdse of 
monastic skill. With regard to language, which 
in our present subject of inquiry, occupies the moi^t 
important place, we know that the pupil» of the 
JOth centiuy were taught rhetoric according to the 
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rules of Cicero and Quintilian, and I i^hould donbt 
whether either afticient or modem times conld have 
supplied them with better guides. That the authors 
of the 11th century wrote morfe agreeably and per- 
spicuously in 'Latin than those of the latest Ro* 
man age, and the 6th century, is well known to all 
who are acquainted with the literary history of the 
time. In all those qualities of good writing which 
are attainable by men composing in a dead language, 
their superiority is most evident Next to lan- 
guage and its monuments, nothing else was of so 
great importance as the preservation of the ina- 
thematics^^which are the foundation of all know- 
ledge of nature^ and the sources of so many sciences, 
inventions, and technical expedients, which have the 
greatest influence on life. The rapid increase c£ 
wealth and cities, particularly in Grermany under 
the Saxon Emperors, and the flourishing state of 
architecture, and many other arts which imply 
knowledge and science, are sufficient proofs of the 
labour and exertion which were in these times be* 
stowed on preserving from oblivion the mathemati- 
cal, mechanical, and technical acquirements, of the 
and^its. 

What we have most reason to lament is the se- 
paration which took place between the west, and 
the knowledge and treasures of the Greek language. 
But ey^n here there was in truth no such thing a§; 
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iBcay absolute separation; The Greek language was 
certainly not unknown in Germany, at least between 
the time of Charlemagne, who learned Greek him- 
self in his old age, and established Greek ^rdfessoscs 
in his afferent cities of the empire, and that of the 
two last Othos of the unperial house of Saxony, 
who were hodi skilled in Greek aufflciently for the 
purpose!» of conversation. Although, as might 
naturally be expeeted^ the Bible and the Fathers 
were always the chief objects of attentioii, we know 
that Bruno Archbishop of Cologne, whoVas also 
a desdendant of the same illustrious house^ invited 
learned men from Greece for the express purpose of 
enabling himself, and through him others^ to.be^ 
6ome acquainted with the pro&ne writers^ the his- 
torians and philosophers of antiquity. Under the 
dynasty of the Saxon Caesars, who were perpetually 
connected by marriages with the court of Conätan^ 
tinople, the north of Germany was adorned with a 
profusion of beautiM churphes, aU more or less in 
imitation of that first model of all Christian archi. 
tecture, the Greek church of St Sophia. Upon 
the whole, during this period^— -from the 10th to 
the 12th century inclusive,*-Germauy possessed 
not only more political importance, but also nior^ 
intellectual cultivation, than any other country in 
Europe. . ' 4 ^ 

The reproach, ti>en, wliicb is commonly throw» 
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out against the Teutonic nations-*that they intro-! 
dueed barbarity and ignorance into all those pro* 
vinces of the Roman empire to which their victoriesr 
reached, is at least, in the eactesit which is com- 
monly given to it, altogether false and ungrounded. 
To none, however, of all these nations is it applied 
with so much Injustice as to the Goths, who lived 
at the time of the first northern inroads. — ^For 
many centuries before these expeditions commenced, 
the (roths had been already Christians; they were 
well acquainted with the importance of regular 
laws, and with the relations of the learned and 
rdigious orders of society ; and the truth is that, 
£fir from promoting any^ork of destruction in the 
Roman provinces, they were indefatigable, so far as 
their powers and circumstantes admitted of it, in 
forwarding and maintaining the interests of science. 
The only exception to this is to be found in those 
times when the Gothic tribes entered Italy under 
the guicfe of a foreign, a savage, and a heatheo 
conqueror ; or when in some particular instances 
they were exasperated by party-hatred and Arian 
bigotry, to take too severe' revenge against the equal 
hatred and bigotry of their Catholic opponents. 
Even the last flourishing era of what might still be 
called ancient Roman literature, took place under 
Theodorick; and never did the mock patriotism 
of Italians take up a more ridiculous idea than in 
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tbe &vourite theme of tlißir later poets — ihe de- 
liveraiiee of Italy from the power of the Goths. In 
the time of Theodorick, and under the government 
of the Goths, Italy was just heginning to enjoy the 
opening of a new period of happiness. The true 
misery and the true barbarism b^an when the 
Goths were expelled, and Italy submitted her neck 
onee mcnre to the deadening tyranny of B3rzantine 
£ünuchs and Satraps. Let us only compare for a 
moment the activity and life of Western Europe, — 
her nationalities, her adventures and her chivalrous 
poetry — ^with the long and mortal sleep under which 
the Eastern Empire lay for a thousand years — ^and 
we shall have no difficulty in deciding where the . 
charges of sloth and ignorance ought to fall. And 
yet the Byzantines were in possession of much 
greater literary riches, and of several useful inven- 
tions, with which the west was entirely unacquainted. 
The matter of chief importance in all civilization 
and all literature is not the dead treasures we possess^ 
but the living uses to which we apply them. 

But the ^eet was beyond all comparison more 
unfortunate in the case of those wandering and 
conquering Teutonic nations which were not yet 
Christians; these were much more rude in their 
manners than those we have as yet been considering ; 
they had no acquaintance either with the social or 
the scieütifio refinements of the Romans. Siich 
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were the Franks in Gaul, and the Saxons in Britais. 
If we ihu^t fix upon some period as that of complete 
void»— -^is a time of ignorance^ darknesis, and de- 
struction — ^we shall find the nearest approximation 
to what we wish in the age which elapsed between 
the reigns of Theodorick and Charlemagne. But 
while Italy remained bowed down imder the bar* 
barous oppression of Byzantium» the light of know- 
ledge had found its refuge in the doisters of Ire^ 
land and Scotland ; and no sooner had the Saxons 
in England received the first rudiments of know^ 
ledge along with their Christianity, than they at 
once carried all branches of science to a height of 
perfection at that time altogether unrivalled among 
the nations of the west. By them this light was 
carried into France and Germany: — there neveir 
more to be extinguished. For from this time know- 
ledge was not only systematically preserved but un.- 
weariedly cultivated and extended^ insomuch that 
the proper period of revival should, I think, be placed 
not in the time of the crusades, but in that of Char- 
lemagne. But even in the darkest period of all, 
that between, the sixth century and the eighth, the 
foundations were already laid for that mighty engine 
of instruction which was afterwards perfected by 
the wisdom of Charlemagne. The establishment 
of learned cloisters and brotherhoods had already 
commenced. It is to the after extension of these 
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^iritual corporations, by whose exertions lands were 
Tendered ^uitfu}» and peoples civilized, and sdences 
useAil, and states secure, that Western ^Europe is 
indebted for the superiority which she attained over 
the Byzantines on the one hand, who were possessed 
of more hereditary knowledge, and the Arabs on 
the other, who had every advantage that external 
power «nd proselytizii^ enthjusiasm could afford 
them. That the result should have been what.w^ 
now see it, could scarcely, I should suppose, have 
been believed to be within the reach of possibility 
lijr any cotemporary spectator. While Alfred Uved 
aknost in the poverty of a poet,' and while Charle- 
magne practised in his own palacp the frugality of 
a monk, how must their attempts in the cause of 
fidence. have been limited by the narrowness of 
their means ? and what, on the contrary, would have 
been too much for Haroon al Basdieed to perform— ^ 
living as he did in the midst of the untroubled 
splendour of Bagdad, and having it in his power 
to forward the cause of science by all the aids which 
«ingenuity could invent, or magnificence supply? 
The result may give us an important lesson, and 
teach us not to repose our confidence in the muni« 
ficence of kings. Science is not made to be cnlti* 
vated in obedience to the conunand of a monaidi. 
He lends it indeed a temporary fitvour, but it is only 
that it may increase his own fame, «nd throw ad« 

VOL. I« T 
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ditiimdi lustre around his tluone. Caliphs and 
Sultans attempted in vain to eflfect what was slowly 
and ealmly accomplished in the unpretending doifr» 
ters of the west. 

The exertions of Charlemagne in securing ihe 
independence, and diffiising the establishment of 
religious houses» have entitled him to the wannest 
gratitude of Europe, and the admiration of every 
cultivated age. But we must not conceal firom 
ourselves, that great as were the merits of Charle^ 
magne, both in regard to the vernacular and the 
liatin literature of Europe, they were still inferior 
to those of Alfted. That wise and virtuous 
monazeh was not only like Charlemagne, the im* 
wearied patron of learning in all its branches ; ha 
was himself a scholar and a philosophei', and he 
even contributed more than any other individual 
towards the elq^ant formation of the Anglo-saxon 
tongue. But the successful expeditions of the 
Danes Üurew back the progre» of England ; and 
the literary establishments founded by Charlemagne 
in France and Southern Germany were disturbed, 
in their infancy, by the attacks made on the one 
part of his empire by the Normans, and on the 
other by the Hungarians. The literatune which 
flourished soon afterwards under th$ Saxon Em« 
perors was in every respect fiur superior to that of the 
days of Alfred or Charlemagne. At that üi^t 
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6r6rmany was rieh above all other things in good 
writers of history, from Eginhard, the secretary of 
Charlemagne, down to Otto Ton Freysingen, a 
prince of the house of Babenberg, who was son to 
St Leopold, and grandson to the great Barbarossa 
of the imperial family of Hdienstaufen. Her 
ridbes in this respect were indeed greats than 
those of any other country in Europe, nor is the 
Gireumstance to be wondered at, for she was in fact 
the centre of all European politics. It is a very 
common thing to hear all those Latin histories of 
the middle age, which were written by dergymen, 
dassed together under the saaie contemptuous 
iqipdlaticm of *^ Mcmkish ehronides/' They who 
indulge in such ridicule, must, beyond all doubt, be 
cither ignorant or &zgetlul that these Monkish 
vmtetB ware very often men of prinoely descent ; 
that they were intrusted with the most important 
affiurs of government, and ther^ore could best eXT 
plain them ; that they were the ambassadors and 
travellers of the tin^s ; that they dten penetrated 
into the remote East, and the still more obscure ro^ 
gions of the North, and were indeed ihe only per* 
0ons capable of describing &reign countries and 
mannen; ; that in general they were the moat ac^ 
eomplished and intdligent men whpm the world 
Gonid then produce; and that, in one word» if we 
were to have my histaiies $t all pf those ages, it 
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was absolutely necessary they should be written by 
the Monks. The reproaches which we cast out 
against the men and the manners of the middle age 
are indeed not infrequently altc^ether absurd and 
inconsistent. When we wish to depict the corrap- 
tion of the clergy, we inveigh against them for 
tyrannizing over kingdoms and conducting n^oda- 
tions ; but if we talk of their works, thai they 
were all ignorant, slothful Monks, who knew no- 
thing of the yroddf and therefore could not possibly 
write histories. Perhaps the very best of aU situa- , 
tions for a writer of history is one not widely differ- 
ing from tliat of « Monk--<)ne in which he enjoys 
abundant opportunities of gaining e^qperimental 
knowledge of men and their affiiirs, but is^ at the 
same time independent of the world and its trans*> 
actions, and has full liberty to mature -in retire- 
ment his reflections upon that which he has seen. 
Such was the situation of many of those German 
historians who flourished in the days of the Saxon 
Emperors. The more the study of history ad- 
vances, the more universally are their merits recog- 
nised. But if Germany had the advantage in his- 
tory, the superiority of France and England was 
equally apparent in pluloisophy. These countries 
indeed had already produced several distinguished 
philosophical writers, even before the influence of 
the Arabians had introduced the monopolisdng 
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tiespotism of Aristotle« In the 9th century there 
arose that profound inquirer who, as it is doubtfd 
whether he was a Scotsman or an Irishman, is now 
known by the reconciling name of Scotus Erigenai 
No less profound, though somewhat more limited 
in their application, were the views of Anselm. 
Abdard was both a thinker and an orator ; his lan- 
guage was elegant, and his knowledge of antiquity 
extensive, — praises which he shares' with his illus«- 
trious scholar, John of Salisbury. 

For each of the nations which speak Romanic 
dialects, there must have existed an interval of 
daos and concision, before they set themselves free 
from the rules of the Latin language, and began to 
give to their own new dialect the shape of an inde^ 
pendent tongue. But for the interference of cer- 
tain unfortunate accidents, the situation of the 
Teutonic nations must) in this respect^ have been 
far more favourable than that of the others^ For 
it is a thing infinitely more easy to ciütivate at the 
same time two languages radically distinct^ than to 
give a new form to a language which has either 
been changed by some internal revolution, or ming- 
led, in great part» with the elements of some other 
language.. That must always be a work of great 
labour and patience. But it happened very un- 
fortunately for the developem^nt of the Teutonic 
language» that those of its £alects which were first 
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eultiTated were successively forgotten in conse« 
quence of political events, and that so the m^htj 
work of its formation was more than once to he be* 
gun again from the commencement The Gothi« 
language, which was the first that attained some de- 
gree of reguhurity, perished along with the nation 
that spoke it. The Anglo-Saxon attained to an 
infinitely higher d^ee of perfection, and we may 
even say, that, in the days of Alfred, it already pos« 
sessed all the necessary parts of a complete litera- 
ture ; a great many works had been composed in it» 
liot only poems and translations, but also preae 
histories, and treatises concerning many depart- 
ments of science. But this language also, although 
many of its monuments are still in existence, pass- 
ed away in consequence of the Norman conquest» 
sind a conüderable interval elapsed before the present 
EngBsh language was formed out of the mixture of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the French. The work of po- 
lishing the Teutonic tongue was therefore to begin 
again for the third time. This took place in the 
9th century ; lor it was then that our present High 
Putch began to be in some measure developed. 
If any attempts had been made upon it in the pre- 
ceding century, they were irregular and unimpor- 
tant in iheir results. In the monuments which 

4 

we possess of it during the 9th century, we eas 
pooeive the same traces of weakness and tünsettüed-^ 
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ttess which characterise every language at the time 
when it is beginning to recover itself after the ^o 
fects of a great mixture or revolution in its de- 
ments. The High Dutch of that period was ex** 
aetly in the situation in which the Bomanic diä« 
lects were in the 11th and 12th centuries. We 
are accustomed to talk of our own language ai 
having above all others the advantage t»f being ptae 
and original* This might be very true in its ut- 
most extent of the old Saxon language, but no« 
thing can be less so of our present German. Ours 
is a modem dialect, which arose in the Carolingian 
age out of the confusion of many old German 
ditdects, and no inconsiderable infusion of Latin 
vocables ; and ought in truth to be classed among 
those hmguages which arose out of the pcditical in^ 
t^rmixture of the Roman and Teutonic nations. Its 
origin and early developement are, however, well 
worthy of much consid^^tmn, &r it was long the 
langiMi^ of the moet cultivated nation in Europe, 
axid its fi>rmation was the &vourite object of some 
of the greatest geniuses the world has ever seen. 
The true old German language, that was originally 
and universally spokw by all the Teutonic tribes, 
was that old Saxcm which attained the height of its 
pa:&ction in Enghind under Alfred the Great 
That the Saxons of Northern Germany spoke the 
jame language with tlfose of £n||^d admits of w 
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doubt ; and even the Franker originally nlttole fise of 
it. It was common to all the GennÄs of the 
North. The Romans made use of Prankish in- 
terpreters in England ; the British Saxons required 
no interpreters at all in Sweden ; when King AU 
fred entered the Danish camp in the disguise of a 
minstrel, he sung songs written not in a foreign 
language but in his own ; and although there might 
perhaps be some small difference of pronundatiofl^ 
he was perfectly intelligible to. his audience. 
WMch then, it will be äsked^ of all these Ger- 
man dialects was the language o£ t^e poems col- 
lected by Charlemagne ? Not the Gothic, for that 
was entirely gone, or at best understood only by a 
few scattered inhabitants of the mountains of As- 
turia ; nor the High Dutch, for that knguage was 
only; banning to assume a r^ular appearance half 
a century later, and received its name of Prankish, 
expressly because it had its origm in the Carolin- 
gian age, — ^the name of the ruling Teutonic tribe 
bdng used, according to the fitshion of that period, 
to denote every thing that was Teutonic. Now it is 
evident that the poems collected by Charlemagne 
must have possesi^ some antiquity; they must 
have existed for two centuries, or at least for one. I 
have little hesitation in saying, that I believe tb(M^ 
poems to have been composed in the old Saxon 
language, the same which Alfred wrote^ and whidi 
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1f<räs spoken by Charlemagne himsdf» whenever he 
did not make use of Latin ; for we must recollect 
that the favourite residence of Charlemagne was in 
the Rhenish Netherlands, the old patrimony of 
the Franks» whose language was originally the same 
with that of the Saxons. And, if this be so, the 
remjkrk which I have made, is not merely interest^ 
ing for the lover of language and poetry, but may 
be of considerable importance tothe student of his- 
tory himself 

The origin of the High Dutch language seems 
to me to be best explained in the following manner. 
The orig[inal seat of all the Teutonic tribes was 
on the borders of the Baltic Sea, and each of them 
introduced into its dialect greater changes in pro^ 
portion as it removed to a greater distance from the 
neighbourhood of those ancient settlements; The 
€k)ths, for example, were the first to extend theiir 
Conquests; they founded a great empire between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, and living there in 
the midst of many foreign nations, from each of 
which they were continually borrowing particidar 
words, their dialect soon came to be intdligible 
only to themselves, and to assume all the appear- 
ances of a new and distinct language. In the 
southern r^ons of Germany, above all in the AU 
^e districts, the common influence of climate pro« 
düced its efl^t } and the Teutonic dialect, spokmi 
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ia those r^ons, became hard and guttural like all 
lAiiguages of mountainous oountrie«. The inex« 
tricable mingling of the various Teutonic dialects 
in Southern Germany, was caused by the sucees« 
sire empire and colonisations of the Goths and the 
Franks. The intermixture of Latin is easUy w* 
counted for by the Boman colonies on the Danube» 
and the early adoption of the Christian religion by 
the inhabitants of ^ those regions. 

Of all the Romanic dialects, the first which attain«^ 
ed any polish was that of Provence, probably because 
it had less than any other been exposed to the dan- 
ger of foreign intermixture. The old language of 
the country had been vety early forgotten in this 
first of all the Roman provinces, and the settle- 
ments of the Teutonic invaders in its territory 
were very short-lived and inconsiderable. To dose, 
in one word, fjiis hasty review of the modem Eu- 
ropean languages, the two dialects whidi first re- 
ceived a r^ular developement were those ci the 
countries which had been least exposed to the mix- 
ture of foreign inhabitants,«— the Provendal, on the 
one hand, and the High Dutch on the other. ^ 
When compared with the other more blended dia- 
lects, the first of these may be considered as a pure 
Romanic, the other as a pure Gennan langm^ 
Of three other Romanic dialects, which had been 
exposed to the greatest mixture of. Teutonic» ^ 
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Italian» the Spanishi and the Northern French 
this last is the most removed from the Latin, and 
was the last to arrive at the highest point of its 
pesfectipn« But the youngest of all these Ian* 
guages is the English ; in it the mixture was &r 
atronger than in any of the others, in so much, in- 
deed, that it is not easy to decide which of its ele- 
ments — ^the Germanic or the Bomanio — ^has the 
predominance« The interval of chaos and confu- 
sion which necessarily precedes any mixture of lan- 
piages, was of longer duration in England than in 
any other part of Europe. That even these drcum- 
stances, however, are not incapable of produdng 
very fiEtvourable consequences-— is sufficiently evi- 
dent, not only from the characteristic beauty^ 
power, precision, and elegance of the English lan- 
guage, but also from the high and peculiarly na- 
tional spirit of the English literature. The Eng- 
lish literature stands in the midst between the 
German and the lUimanic^ and is more original than 
cither. 

The universal awakening of a new life and a 
youth of feeling in the age of the Crusades, pecu- 
liarly manifested itself in the sudden and magical 
infolding of that poesy which received, among the 
Provendals, the name of hn Gaye Science^ and 
iMrhich, difilunng its influence over all the intellee-> 
toal nations of Europe, gave birth to a ridi and va^ 
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nous literature of chivalrous poetry aiid lote songs^ 
Although it is the spirit of love hreathing even 
from the chivalrous poems of that period, which 
forms in truth the distinction between them and 
all other poems of the heroic kind» I shall begin 
with considering those which were more expressly 
of an amatory nature. The poetry of love, there- 
fore, flourished first among the Provendals, who 
transmitted it to the Italians. The first Italian 
poets wrote frequently in the language of Fro-^ 
vence. This language is now indeed altogether 
extinct» but many works' composed in it are stiU 
preserved in manuscript collections. Next to France 
the earliest flourishing period of the gay science 
was in Germany — chiefly in the 12th and IStb 
centuries« The love poetry of Italy attained not 
its perfection till it came into the hands of Pe* 
traroh in tiie 14th, and the proper era of it, among 
the Spaniards, was in the 15th century. Nay, the 
last celebrated Spanish poet, who procured to him-» 
self a great name by poems of this dass, was yet 
living far in the I6th century. This was Castillejo, 
who followed the first Ferdinand from his native 
country into Austria« 

The poetry of love was developed differently in 
the different countries of Europe, and had in each 
a formation in harmony with the spirit of the na-^ 
tion. With the exception of the Italians, I ima- 
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g;ine that no one nation boirowed much in this 
matter from another ; while, on the contrary, the 
poetry of chivalry was transplanted from one to 
another, and was considered the common property 
of them all. Even the form of the composition 
varied in each country. The only thing that was 
common to them all was rhyme, and indeed a very 
musical use of it, which at first sight might appear 
to be mere playfulness and provision. But in all 
probability this universal coinddence is to be 
sought for in the nature of the music then in vogue, 
f<Nr almost all the love poems seem to have been 
made expressly to be sung. . 

That the Germans borrowed their love poetry 
from that of the F^ovencials is very often asserted ; 
but I think their is little reason for thinking so, 
particularly as we are quite certain that the Ger- 
mans had love poems of their own at a mudi earlier 
period. For, even, so early as the reign of Lewis 
the Pious, It appears that it was found necessary 
to address an edict to the nuns of the German 
doisters, administering, them to restrain their inor- 
dinate passion for singing love songs or mynelieder. 
It is true that in the age of diivalry some of the 
German* princes, who had large possessions in Italy, 
wrote poems in the Provencial, but this is a matter 
of no importance in r^ard to the poetry of the 
Germans. Had that been boirowed, there is no 
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doabt but the minstrels of Gennany would hate 
been as willing to confess their obligations as Pe« 
trareh afterwards was ; and the more so, that the 
German authors of narrative chivalrous poems ai^ 
fond of owning, even more frequaitly than we 
oould have wished, how much they were indebted 
to the invention of their Ftovencial, or Frendi 
predecessors. However this might have been, there 
IS no doubt that the whole form and character, and 
spirit of the German love poems, are essentially 
different from those of the French or the Pro» 
venciaL The German collection of this kind is, 
moreover, by fiur the richest in existence. 

The circumstanoe which affords us most delight 
in these productions is the spirit of gentleness and 
tenderness with which they aire imbued, and our de- 
light is mingled with not a little of wonder, when 
we learn that their authors were not unfrequenüy 
princes and knights, with whose characters we are 
&miliar in history, as among the boldest and the 
most heroic of their time. But this apparent con- 
tradiction is nevertheless very consistent with xa^ 
ture, and true tenderness is never so engaging as 
when it is united with manly valour, in the 
midst of the most warlike life nature stiU leaves 
room for the affections, and tampers die rage of 
arms with the soothing influence ci love and com- 
passion. That old melodyi whieh is commonly as- 
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«ribed to the English Ridiard, breathes the very 
spirit of calm dejectedness, and is indeed among 
the most precious of monuments, if it be really the 
production of the Lion-hearted king. 

The softness of feeling, and the musical de« 

gance of language by which these German poems 

are distinguished, have induced certain critics to 

throw out against them the reproaches of unifor« 

nity and triflingness. The reproach of uniformity 

strikes me as being a vay singular one; it is 

as if we should condemn the spring, or a garden» 

for the multitude of its flowers. It is perhaps 

true enough that ornaments of .many kinds are 

more delightful when they occur nngly, than when 

we see them gathered together in masses. Laura 

herself cotild se^cely have >xead her own praises 

without weariness, had she been presented at any 

one time with all the verses which Fetrardi 

composed upon her even during the period of her 

life. The impression of uniformity arises from our 

seeing these poems bound together into large toL 

lections~a fate which was probably neither the de- 

fugn nor the hope of those who composed them« 

But, in truth, not only love ^ongs, but all lyrical 

poems, if they are really true to nature, and aim at 

nothing more than the expression of individual 

feelings, must necessarily be confined within a very 

narrow range both of thought and of sentimeiat^ 
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Of this we find many examples in the high species 
of lyrical poetry am<»g all nations. Feeling must 
oocapy the first place wherever it is to be power-r 
iuUy and poetically represented ; and where feeling 
is predominant, variety and richness of thought are 
always things of very secondary importance. Th^ 
truth is, that great variety in lyrical poetry is never 
to be found, except in those ages of imitation 
when men are fond of treating of all manner of 
subjects in aU manner of forms. Then indeed we 
pften find the tone and taste of twenty different 
ages and nations brought together within the ^ame 
collection, and observe that the popularity of the 
poet' is increased exacUyin proportion as he de^ 
acends from his proper dignity, — ^when simplidty is 
sacrificed to conceits and epigrams, and the ode 
sinks into an oeiMKjkma/ og?^ ^ t^er^e^. 

The second criticism which stigmatizes these 
poems as trifling, is indeed founded on truth ; but 
I am extremely doubtful whetiier tiiat prove any 
thing against the merits of the poems. Even the 
ancients, although tiie full violence of passion, is 
ofiben enough depicted in their Erotic poems, have 
nevertheless recognised that in its nature the feelr 
ing of love in a playful and sportive one, by thf 
mode in which they have represented Gupid in their 
inytiK>logy, and tiie many beautifiil all^ories and 
^onjsi which arose out nf their idea of the child? 
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ishnefld of love. That love itself was in the age of 

chivalry one of the most violent of passions» and 

often gave rise to the most daring adventures» and 

t&e most tragical catastrophes, might be easily 

gathered £rom the general character of that time» 

The histories of these ages are full of such ex* 

amples. But this serious and passionate side of 

love was very seldom brought forward in the poems 

of the age. These are not indeed so destitute of 

all illusions to the senses as the Platonic allegories 

ftod sonnets of Petrarch. But even in this respect 

they are not in general remarkable for any violent 

expressions of feeling. The favourite» almost the 

exclusive' theme of these poets» was that view' of 

the passion which opens the freest space for the 

exercise of the fancy. From that high estimation 

of the female sex which was originally peculiar to 

the Teutonic nations» after it had been refined and 

exalted by the milder manner and loftier morality 

of the Christian religion, there arose a systematic 

tenderness of feeling which has indeed long since 

degenerated into the empty forms of gallantry, but 

whidi» so long as it remained in possession of its 

power, was the fountain of every thing noble and 

graced both in manners and in poetry. It was at 

least in some degree on account of the prevalence 

of such feelings as these» that the German poets 

VOL. I. Ü 
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have restrained themselves firam filling thor venes 
with ornaments which were certainly very much 
within their reach. The Frovendal court arid 
laws of love J and the metaphysical castdstry which 
was elsewhere so unweariedly employed in the solu- 
tion of amatory questions and problems, were never 
introduced among the Germans; Thai oomposi'' 
tions are indeed rude and unskilful when compared 
with those of the accomplished and iheditatiye Pe- 
trarch, or some of the early poets of Castille ; but 
in return they possess more strength of feeling, and 
manifest greater capadty of love for nature and the 
beautiful. 

Epic poetry bdongs alti^ther to the world 
which had gone before us. That poet of any re- 
fined and polished age who dares to be a poet after 
,the manner of the minstrels of anti^juity — ^to be 
truly epic — ^wiU always be looked upon as a remark- 
able exception ; he will be honoured and reverenced 
by all posterity, as a high gift of nature to the age 
and country in whidi he appears. But in dramatic 
poetry art maintains her pre-eminence ; it is only 
rin an age of knowledge and el^ance that tragedies 
and comedies can be written. As youth in indi- 
viduals is the period most abounding in feeing, 90 
does lyrical poetry flourish most in the youth of na- 
ti.0Q6, The age of* Crusades was the youth of mo- 
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liem Europe It was the time of unsophisticateci 
feelings and ungovemaUe ptasioni^ tike en of lov^ 
war, enthosiasm, and adventure. 

After the Crusades, perhaps, nothing had so 
much influence in giving ä new direction to the ima^ 
gination of the European nations, as the expedi« 
tions of the Normans. The foundations of chivalry 
were indeed everywhere laid in the original modes 
of thinking of all the Germanic nations ; the poeti- 
cal belief in the wonderful, ib gigantic heroes, in 
mountain spirits^ mermaidi^, elves, and dwarfish 
sorceters, had everywhere kept its hold in the ima- 
gination, from the days of the old mythology of 
the North. But into all these superstitions, and 
all these opinions, a new life was infused by the ar*- 
rival of the Normans. They were fresh from the 
North, and had breathed in its original purity th^ 
atmosphere of poetry and chivalry. Neither did 
they lose all this when they became coüyerted to 
Christianity, and learned to speak French; their 
character had strength enough not only to preserve 
itself unbroken, but to diffiise a portion of its in- 
fluence wherever they came ; in so much that a vi- 
sible change was introduced by them not only into 
France but into the whde of Europe. They were 
living models of adventure and enthusiasm ; they 
conquered England, and Sicily, and led tiie way 
in the Crusades. Their whole opinions and lives 
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were poetic» and the wonderful was the perpetual 
object of aU their worship and all their amUtioii. 
It was by no means strange that the history of 
Charlemagne should have peculiar charms for the 
Normans. The whole of it was immediately i^ 
duced by them to the shape of chivahous poetry. 
The battle of Roncesvalles» in which the army of 
the Franks was overcome by that of the Arab» 
and Spaniards, and in whidi Roknd died» was in^ 
deed» as it standa in history» an event rather unfor« 
tunate than glorious for the Franks and Charle- 
magne. But that» in spite of all this» the odebra* 
tion of this battle had become very early a favourite 
theme of popular poetry» may perhaps be accounted 
for in this way — ^that» though unfortunate at Ron- 
cesvafies» Charlemagne was in the end successfiil» in 
^tting limits to the progress of the Saracen arms, 
and erecting the Pyrenees into an imputable 
hulwark hefytt the liberties of Europe. The reU- 
giotts view of the matter also might not be without 
its influence« Roland fell in battle with the ene- 
mies of omr faith; and although vanquished on 
eai^» there was the sure crown of victory laid up 
fer him in heaven. He had died like a hero in the 
cause of God» and was dassed by the multitade 
amotig the glorious army of martyrs. It nmst have 
been on some such princ^les as these» that the fiu 
mous soi% q£ Reland-««-ufled in battle even by the 
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Nonnans themselves— had been composed. Foif 
otherwise the death of an unsuccessful hero could 
scarcely have been selected as the subject of an ani« 
mating war-song. In the age of the Crusades th^ 
whole history of Charlemagne» the battle of Ron- 
eesvalles» and the death of Roland, were represent- 
ed by the poets as scenes of a religioius war&re. 
An example for the knights and adventurers of the 
Crusades was shadowed out in the glorious names 
and achievements of Charles and his Paladines ; 
nay, so far were things carried, that a fabulous 
Crusade in the 9th century was invented for the 
express purpose of ascribing it to Charlemagne* 
The authentic history of the great Frankish Emperor 
£Oon became scarcely recogniseable under the dis- 
guise which it assumed — ^in the midst gf sultans» 
magicians, genii, and all the &bles of the East. 
By and by comical characters and adventures bqgan 
to be mingled with the rest. In process of time, 
the Oral narratives of the Crusades supplied the 
West with a copious assortment of Oriental fic- 
tions ; and above all men read the travels of Marco 
Polo (a production whose impudent exaggerations 
procured for its author the name of Messer Mil- 
lione) ; the consequence was that there was nothing 
of the marvellous to be seen or imagined between 
China and Morocco which did not somehow or 
other find its niche in the poetry which treated of 
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Charlemagne and Roland. That poetry lost all 
trace of the true achievements and wars of Char- 
lemagne (whidi fai theur original shape might have 
furnished exceQent materials for a serious heroic 
poem)» and came to be conodered merely as a form 
or vehicle wherein all possible fictions might be 
fiurly introduced; and where the fimcy might 
pracidce her boldest gambols in the world of won- 
ders and impossibilities. Such is the shape in 
whidi it appears in the writings of Ariosto. This 
great genius confiding solely in the magic of his 
language and narrative» has ventured to make his 
poem as irr^ular as his materials were heteroge- 
neous ; he is oontinually breaking off one story and 
commencing another ; he scatters over every thing 
a sparkling of wit, comedy, and satire. He is the 
jnost iiumitable of all poets. 
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LECTURE VIII. 



THIRD SET OF CHIVALROUS POEMS— ARTHUR AND THE ROUND 
TABLE— INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES AND THE EAST ON THE 
rOETRY OF THE WEST— ARABIC AND PERSIAN POEMS— FER* 
DUSI-— LAST REMODELLING OF THE NIBELUNOEN-LIED— WOLK- 
RAM VON ESCHENBACH, TRUE PURPOSE OF THE GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURES-LATER POESY OF THE CHIVALROUS PERI9D— *POBM OF 
THE CID« 

Thebe are three different sets of &bles and historieg 
from which the subjects of the duvahrous poems of 
the middle age are prindpally taken. The first of 
these consists in the legends of Gothic» FrankisI^ 
and Burgundian heroes^ during the times of the 
great Northern emigrations; these forms the sub- 
jects of the Nibelungen-lied, a^d of those frag, 
ments whidi are collected tog^er undar th? fuune 
of 'the HeldeU'^Buch. For this set 9f h^rpic le- 
gends there is in general some founji^^tion in his- 
tory; thejr all breathe the pure Northern spirit^ 
are plosely connected with the traditions of the 0I4 
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heathenish antiquity and mythology of the Gothio 
nations, and have for the most part been celebrated 
in the Scandinavian as well as in the German dia- 
lects. The second great subject of chivalrous 
poetry is Charlemagne*— more particularly his war 
against the Saracens, his defeat at KoncesvaUes» 
and the achievements of his Paladins. The nar^ 
ratives which treat of these are in general very 
ÜI removed from all historical truth ; the active 
Frankish hero is transformed in them into a mere 
indolent monarch, after the fashion of the Eastern 
sultans,— a mistake which is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of the chief poems 
concerning Charlemagne having been composed by 
Normans, who pretty naturally imagined that great 
and warlike prince to have been, with all the glory 
which surrounded him, something not very unlike 
the monarchs whom they themselves found in pos* 
session of his throne. However this might have 
been, it is certain that the poetical bistones of 
Charlemagne became very soon intermingled with 
a large proportion of incidents purely comic, and 
altogether covered over with a veil of absurd and 
&ntastic machinery, through which the ori^al 
ÜM^ cannot, without great difficulty, be recogniik 
ed. The fate of the third set of diivalrous topiciH*- 
King Arthur and the Round Table-^^was not very 
different fnm that of the feoond« The original 
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grcniüdwork of history became soon very nearly 
imdiscemible from the clothing of Oriental marvels. 
Crusades, and Indian achievements which was 
heaped upon it The historical Arthur, a Chris- 
tian king of Britain, of the Celtic race, and his 
wars with the &st heathenish Saxon invaders of 
England, could have furnished indeed a very limit* 
ßd range for poetical embellishment. But the very 
narrowness of the field was the cause of its unpa* 
ralleled richness of cultivation ; and the poets made 
ample amends for the original insignificance of 
Arthur, by investing him in their fictions, with all 
the attributes of perfect chivalry. He is the ideal 
of a knight, and all the poems which treat of him 
and his period» Imve more real object and purpose 
than those concerning Charlemagne and his Falar 
dins. With the history of Arthur there axe be* 
sides interwoven many engaging poems, in which 
love is depicted in the most beautiful incidents of 
the chivalrous life. Of these the most remarkable 
is throughout of an degiae character, as might be 
gathered from Üie name itself of IVistram. The - 
tenderness of this elegiac colouring is well adapted 
to the nature of such a narrative ; it harmonizes 
well with those feelings of darkness, depressbn« 
and perplexity, which rush into every mind, where 
we are drawn to survey the spectacle of a heroio 
Mfe— when we reflect on the fleetingness of youth» 
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beauty, valour, and the at best perishable and un* 
satisfactory nature of all earthly glories and enjoy* 
ments. The poetical clothing of the marvellons, 
and the chiTalrous, under which the &te <^ love is 
represented» has the effect of at once beautifying 
the fiction, and ennoUing the feeling. It is in 
vain that modem poets, imprisoned as they are 
within a world of present and prosaic realities, en- 
deavour to atone for the want of poetry by a dis- 
play of natural and moral knowledge, and the 
wiredrawn minuteness of psychcAogy. Not many 
learn to know rither ihe world or man out of books. 
The true end of poetry is to awaken or restore as]^- 
rations and fedings whidi are the poetry of nature ; 
and, by setting all things in the most beautiful 
light, and investing all things with loveliness and 
magic, not so much to ennoble or exalt our feelings. 
Its to preserve and sustain them in their natural 
element of beauty. Among aD the great and 
epic poems of love and chivalry in the middle age, 
the first place is ^ven by all nations to Tristram ; 
but that we may not be fatigued by unifonnity of 
fiction, the airy and livdy I^end of Launcdot 
is placed by the side of its more grave and elegiac 
representations. ' 

But besides all this, the poetical historians of Ar- 
thur and his Round Table, had an altc^ether dif- 
ferent object in their view. They endeavoured. 
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under llie fonn of Arthur and his knights, (in 
whom was supposed to be represented the perfect 
tion of all chivalrous virtue) to shadow forth thö 
idea of a spiritual knighthood, true, like that other 
diiv^hry, to the obligations of a solemn vow, prov- 
ing itself like it by achievement and by sufferings 
and rising like it, by slow and gradual advances, to 
the summit of its perfection. This idea, however» 
is not allowed to interfere vvith the external rules of 
their fiction, or to make them sacrifice any of those 
adventures and wonders of love and war in the 
East and the West, firom which the poetry of those 
days derived its most &vourite embellishments. 
Under the name of St Graal there is brought to^ 
gether a whole train of such allegorical deeds of 
chivalry ; the knight is represented as labouring, by 
incessant exertions, to make himself worthy of gain- 
ing access to the holy places, and the ddiveranoe 
of these is supposed to be the highest end of his 
calling. And yet there is every reason to believe 
that in all these poems the object was npt merely 
to shadow out a spiritual and allegorical chivalry, 
but also to embody the peculiar ideas of a spiritual 
and yet a real chivalry, which was then in all its 
glory— the chivalry of the religipu« orders of 
knighthood, such as the Templars and the Kni^ts 
of St John. In a historical point of view, this 
may be of no inconsiderable importance, Lesung» 
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the first 80 fiir as I know who started the idea, was 
one well qualified» both by his erudition and his 
judgment, to form a proper opinion on such a 
subject; and they who are fiuniliar with such 
topics, will, I imagine, have no difiSculty in agree- 
ing with him, provided they read again these old 
poems with a view to this particular ecmadenu 
tion. The purpose is indeed sufficiently manifest 
even in the Frendi romances of St Graal, but in« 
finitely more so in the more elaboiate productions of 
the Germans. 

This third set of &ble8 then — ^that reUting to 
King Arthur and the Round Table had a pecu« 
liar, sometimes a douUy, allegorical character of 
their own. But when I said that this set of 
fitbles, along with those of the Nibelungen and of 
Charlemagne, formed the only subjects of the poetry 
of the middle age^ I perhaps expressed myself 
rather too strongly. A crowd <^ other fiction» di« 
verge in all points fit>m these*, they formed only the 
centre point and kernel of the imagination. I 
must now, however, go on to condder under what 
varieties of shape this chivalrous poetry appeared 
among all the different European nations, how 
long it lasted, by what gradations it gradually 
lost in each country its original character and de&t 
tination, and in particular by what circumstances 
it so happened that in almost no instance didit 
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ever rea<^ that degree of skilful beauty and deye-. 
lopement of which it mi^t everywhere have been 
susoeptible. But before I proceed to this, I must 
pause to say a suigle word concerning the influence 
of the Crusades on the poetry of the West — and, 
above all, to direct your attention to the share of 
that influence which originally belonged to the 
poetry of ihe East. 

The diief elements of all this influence were^ 
without doubt, no other than the incidents of the 
Crusades themselves, and the power wh}ch the 
spirit in which their expeditions were undertaken 
xnust at all times have had of arousing the imagi- 
nation. The achievements of Godfrey of Bouillon 
were sung in the very time in which they took 
place, and had no need of the mystery of ages in 
order to make them poetical. But the poets were, 
no doubt, more partial to the fabulous histories of 
Charkmagne and Arthur, beeause they were well 
aware that the more distant thebr scene was laid, 
the more room had they for the exercise of their 
Äncy. 

The influence exerted on Europe by the poetry 
of the East, made known through the Crusades; 
was very inconsiderable in comparison with what we 
generally suppose it to have been ; and that which 
leaUy did exist belonged in the greatest part — afanost 
exclii8ively-~to the Persians, not the Arabiansr 
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Among all the works of Oriental fictioii, lihere are 
two in particular whteh öontaui within themsdveiä^ 
the best specimens of Oriental &ncy, and enable ut 
at once to perceive in what this influence consisted, 
and what sort of spirit that was whidi was either first 
introduced into Europe^ or which at least augmented 
the originally kindred spirit of Northern poetry, by 
means of the Crusades. The ^ Tales of a Tboa^ 
« sand and One Nights," an Arabian^ collection 
of fimtastic narratives, and the Persian heroic 
poetry «f Ferdusi, who has boen called at one time 
the Homer, at another the Ariosto of the East. 

The elder poetry of the Arabs before Mahoinct, 
consisted, so fiu: as we know, of lyrical heroic songs 
which, without making use of any peculiar mytho^ 
logy, simply celebrated warlike deeds, or the feel- 
ings of love-— generally the &me of some individual 
hero and his ancestry. The spirit of pedigree 
formed almost the soul of the inspiration, and all 
the enthusiasm and zeal of the poet's imaginatiom 
were exerted for the purposes of extoUhig the 
achiev^nents of some one race, and undervaluing 
those of its rivals» And this is done with the 
same profusion of moral maxims and fanciful con«- 
ceits which was so much in fa^on all over the 
East. But in this old Arabian poetry there is to 
be found no peculiar mythology, no such world of 
action concerning gods and heroes, and spirits» and 
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the m^hty struggles of the wonderful powers of 
nature^ as is to be found either among the Greeks» 
or the Persians^ or in the poetical theology of the 
Northern «calds. There poetry, mm:eoyer> is so 
very local that» so £u* fiom being capable of being 
transplanted into other regions, in ordar to under- 
stand it perfectly, we ought to beccHue profoundly 
Versant in all Üxe genealogies of the Arabsw In 
Its want of any peculiar mythology, and in the dr* 
cumstance of its being oitirely dedicated to the&me, 
traditions, relations, and opinions of a few particuy 
lar fiimilies of Arabian nobiHty» this Arabic poetry 
bears a great resemblance to the Ossianio. Thäe 
is» however, this great difference, that in the 
Ossianic poems there prevails that tone of lamen- 
tation which might be supposed to be most in har- 
mony with the feelings of a vanquished» dqiressed» 
and almost expiring people — or, if we prefer an^ 
other explanation»— -of a people inhabiting theile- 
solate borders of the Northern Ocean» and sadden- 
ed by the cold mists and vapoura of that dreary 
i^on. In the Arabian songs» on the other han<^ 
there breathes such a sjurit of joy, pride» and va- 
lour, as might suit a victorious nation and a burn- 
ing dimate. The hostile tribes are here spoken of 
not with sorrows and lamentations» but scorn and 
hatred. The great disadvantage of such poetry 
consists in its locality ; it is an heir-bom and can- 
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not pass from its seat ; whUe, on the contrary, the 
fictions of a more mythological system of l^nd^ 
ore easily transmitted from one people to another, 
and find many points of resemblance and coinci- 
dence among every nation which is so fortunate as 
to have any similar possessions. 

To shew how &r a poetical mythology was re- 
moved from the spirit of the andent Arabs, I need 
only refer you to a well-known incident in the life 
of Mahomet It seems that an Arab brought to 
Mecca the Persian heroic histories of Iskendar* 
and some other of the ha*oes of ancient days. 
These were received with much interest, being^ 
something altogether new and unknown. But 
Mahoinet put a stop to the progress they were 
making, in the fear that his own poetry, and his 
own purposes, might be injured by their popu- 
larity. 

That the Arabs, however, contracted, during 
the subsistence of their Asiatic empire, a strong 
passion for the magical parsonages of the Persian 
poetry, is evident from the work to which I have 
already alluded — ^The Arabian Tales. That many 
of these very tales indeed, and in particular such 
of them as are most filled wich wonders and fan- 
ciest—are not genuine old fictions of Arabian growth, 

* Aliexander the Great. 



btit i-aifaer liebng to the podiry of Pensia, iaBdin 
part p*obab}y to that of Indiä-^his haa been long 
since aeknowloi^ed by all great ChientalistB. But 
if the Arabs« prevkms to their iatercxmnie with 
Peraia, really poteesBed any <»iginal and cultirated 
ohivalroua po^iy of their own» besides those <^ 
lyrical " JBtibe sofiigs^ of Ivhkh I have spoken«-^ 
tiHi;t is a direnmstälioe of which the world has fw yet 
seen no proof» 

Elvies and matidMikes^ inountaib spirits^ mer- 
maids, giants, dwar&, and dragons, Wefe all k»dwn 
in the Nort)i^n mytbolcigy long before the period 
of the Crusades. These wei» not tMi^gs bomysred» 
but only traces of die (^ original identity of the 
Northern an^ the Persian snpa:stition& All that 
ale Western poetry owed to that of the "EmU witU 
w^ox^^t^ these paälieuld]«, consisted in a certain 
Somhem magic, and Oriental brillianoy of f^fiey» 
with whidi these fjuniliar htm& came vh&at thia 
time to be inrested. But the kindred g^irit df the 
two mythologies was manifested by another and a 
»tin more important eireumstance. The Persian 
Sook of Heroes, in which the poet Perdusi, about 
the beginning of the 11 th century of oiir era, erf» 
leeted together all the legends and histories of the 
Peman kings and warriors, and celebrated them in 
the purest and most beauliM limguage of his 
oottBtry, and threw around them a bhu» cX iancy 
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which has procured for him his name of 7%e Pa^ 
radisaic^-^tids book is deserving of great attenf 
tion even when considered merely as a nepositorj of 
mjrthological learning. The reign of Dschemsdbid 
is represented at the beginning of the poem as hav^ 
ing been the golden age of the kingdom of Persia^ 
and of the whole Asiatic world. Dschemschid 
himself is clothed with all the attributes of wisdom 
and victory, and appears like a bright image of 
the Eternal upon the earth. But after many happy 
centuries, when die Sun of Righteousness becomes 
darkened, and this best of monarchs falls in the 
fiillness of his glory, the Land of Light becomes 
exposed to the ravages of its enemies. The con« 
test betwixt Iran and Turan, the Holy Land oC 
Lighty and the Wild Region of Darkness, is^ 
fix>m this time the centre-point of all subseiyfuent 
fictions. In the victory of the great Feridun 'wer 
the wicked Zobak, and his later more unfortunate 
contest with the fiendlike A&asiab ; in the govern«^, 
ment which this evil spirit establishes, and the: 
darkness with which the whole empire is now in« 
vested, till at length, after a long series of adven- 
tures, Aftasiab is conquered by King Chosru, the 
proper historical founder of the Persian kingdom-^ 
in all these fictions, however strange and diversified, 
we can still perceive, under the guise of heroic le-^ 
,gends, a perpetual adherence to the old Persian. 
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ideas coneeming the eontest between light and 
daxknesSi The same spirit breathes in all their 
other poems, and the same adhieraiois lA every-' 
ischere perceptible. Now there is no question that 
a very similar set of ideas, respecting the contest 
of Light and X>arkness — (ideas to which, let it be 
remembered> the Greeks had nothmg parallel) were 
extremely {»evalent in Europe during the middle 
ages ; I might almost say that they were the rtding 
ideas there, firom the moment when the influence of 
the poetry and allegories of the Scriptures began to be 
felt. The only difference between the Christian and 
the Persian systems^ with r^ard to the perpetual 
contest between Light and Darkness consists in this^ 
that in the former the good Deity is lifted high 
above all competition with his enemy; while in the 
latter, the good and the evil principles are repre^ 
taeated as being originally distinct and independent 
powers. But all this lies in a higher r^on ; tiM 
distinction is just and great, but it is after aU 
merely metaphysical. Christianity recognises in 
the world of the senses and in the world oi spirits» 
in nature and in man the perpetual opposition of 
the good and the evil, the unceasmg strudle be- 
tween Light and Darkness — and this forms the 
true essence of all the maxims» emblems, and alle- 
gories of our religion« We may adopt what opi- 
nion^ we will concerning the ovigin of all these re-« 
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flembUuaceSy-^'vVe may view them either as produced 
by the general identity of human reason^ or as the re- 
sult of simple and unquestioning imitation ; it is eri- 
dent that fiom whatever source the coinddence arose, 
it must have naturally given rise to a kindred set of 
imaginatiotts and opinions, and to a kindred spirit of 
poetry in the two peoples among whom it was found» 

The later romantic poems of the Persians, such 
as Meinun and Leila, Chosru and Sehirin, belong 
to a species of composition altogether unknown 
among the aneients, and have a strong resemblance 
to our European poems of love and chitahry in the 
middle ages. Yet the flowery and fantastic eharac* 
ter of the Oriental imagination has, of course, kept 
them very £ur asunder from any European writings, 
to say nothing of Ü^ stiS imxre important differ- 
ence occasioned by the mode in which love and 
every tiling like moral feeling are treated by men 
brought up in the customs of the East. 

If we ooo^pare the old French tales and fabliaux 
with the Arabian tales, we shall have no difficulty^ 
in perceiving tbat^the greater part of these fictions 
had been broi^ht from the East into Europe, in a 
gr^at measm-e, it is probaUe, by the oral narratives^ 
^ the Crusaders. The small variations which have 
been introduced, and the colouring of European 
mißdnetfi ^hich has so carefully been thrown ov^ 
tk^ttk^ eann<M; €0]l<^al the identity of the inventions* 
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At the fiome time it is by no means imlikdy that 
there was a ce-action in the case» and that in those 
days of nnexampled intercourse between the East 
and the West» many European ncvds may have 
found their way to the professional story-tellers ci 
the Orientids. But there is no evidence that we 
ever borrowed any entire heroic fictions from Orien- 
tal sources ; even the fidnilous history of Alexander^ 
although the adventures of the Macedonian form 
the subject of one of the best of the Persian roman- 
ces» was not derived to us from that quarts, but from 
a Greek book of popular l^ends» and the dothing 
of chivalrous manners» with whidi the fiction was 
aflterwarda invested» bdonged exclusively to our- 
sdives* Something similar oecurred in regard to 
our dd l^ends of die wars of Troy ; we derived 
in like manner our ideas concerning the events 
of that period» not from the great poets «f anti- 
quity» but from another popular book of tibe same 
class. Our own age» which is so ridi in aD histori- 
cal knowledge» and which holds the first place ia 
every species of elaborate imitation» may indeed 
look down with great cont^npt on sueh rude and 
duJdish attanpts as these poems which represent 
ihe siege of Troy» and other matters o£ antiquity^ 
ainder the disguise of chivalrous manners* That 
dfttk age, nevertheless» howev^ g*^^^ ^^7 have 
bfsen its inferiority to our own time inevery other 
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reflpeet, was oertainly not müiaat some advantag'e 
over us in regard to its comprehension of the cha- 
racter, although not of the costume, of the earlier 
ages of antiquity. The middle age was the heroic 
age of Christendom, and in the heroic legends of 
the Greeks there is much that may recall even to 
us the manners of chiyalry. Tancred and Richard, 
surrounded with their minstrds aad troobadours, 
stood in many respects in a much nearer relation 
to Hector and Achilles, and the Trojan rhapsodists, 
than the field-marshals and poets of a later and 
fpore cultivated generation. The achievements of 
Alexander were made the favourite theme of the 
romancerfi, merely heca\ise they, of all historical in-p 
ddents, even without fictitious emhdlishment, bear 
the greatest resemblance to heroic traditions, and be- 
cause the marvellous which they contain is above all 
the true wonders of other conquerors, aki^ to that 
marvellous, which is the delight of poets. 

But the approximation of £ast and West was 
not the only approximation caused by the Crusades. 
The nations of the West themselves were brought 
into closer contact witii each other than they had 
ever before experienced, and the fictions of all ages 
and all countries became inextricably mingled and 
confounded. This chaotic mixture was in the end 
the chief cause why all the best, the most touching, 
and the most peculiar of the European heroic le- 
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geiids» dissdived themselves into mere play of 
fancy« and lost all traces of that historical truth 
upon which they had originally heen established. 

With r^^ard to the whole body of romantic fie- 
tians still extant^ whether connected or unconnected 
with the great subjects of the poetry of themiddle 
agey-— even with r^ard to those which are founded 
in part on true events, I know only one common 
standard of mtidsm. Their value is always so 
mnidi the higher in proportion as they are more 
dependent on a historical foundation, more national 
in their import and character, and more abounding 
in a free, natural, and unaffected display of ima- 
gination,— above all in proportion as thiey are im- 
bued with the spirit of love, I do not allude mere- 
ly to a mild, beautifying, and^ at the same time, 
amiable mode of treating every thing that is re- 
presented, but rather to that spirit which forms the 
essential mark of distinction between the fieti<ms of 
Christendom and all other fictions; whicl^ where 
a tragical catastrophe is either inseparable from the 
nature of the subject, or introduced on purpose by 
the poet, never allows us to dose with the edngle 
feeling of destruction, oppression^ or an inevitable' 
fete— which bids the victim of sorrows and death 
rise to a higher life with a niore glorious presence, 
and offers to hhn who is overcome by earthly ene- 
pue3, or afflictions, the sure prospect of a recom^ 
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pense Ibr an his eiidiunuioe^«-« crown of victor]^ m 
the heareiifl, 

I shall now dixect your attention to ibe £uther 
developemrat of the chivabous poetry» mr rather to 
its speedy oonuption and decline among the most 
lUustiious of European nations down to the time of 
the jreformatictti ; and I shall begin with Germany» 
because its literalufe of this age and specoes, al-. 
though not the most rich, is at least the best 
known, I shall postpone to the end my ooDsidaa^ 
tion of the Italim Uteratnre of tiiis period, because 
the spirit of chiralry had at no timemudi dominioii 
OT inflnenoe on the othor.side of the Alps» where a 
peculiar set of tastes and opinion^ all leaning to^ 
wasrds the antique» had e^en 9t this eiirly period« 
begun to obtain sn entire supremacy. 

The proper awakening and sprii^ of the present 
kngiMge and poetry of the Germans commenced 
about the time of Frederidc the First» in the 12th 
century. The first ft)urishing period was already 
wer at the beginning of the 14ith century, but a 
wnilsir sort of poetry continued to be cultivated» 
and the language continned to be treated after the 
same manner, down to the reign (^ Ma:{amiliani, 
IVom that time the prose writing was becoming 
daily more polished, but tjie art of versifyii^ was 
evef on the .dedine, and the language ^f poetsry 
retrograding into rudeness and bariiarity«-^wi) iß 
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tbe omime&c^ent of the l6tli century, v^h&i, in 
ecmsequence of tibe imiversal shaking and disturb*, 
anice of ideas, there toolb place a total change in. 
the language, whidb now fonns a complete wall of 
^epazstion between us and the old Grennan taste in 
language land poetry. Before the time of Barba» 
lossa, that culture, by which Germany was so mudi; 
distinguished in the days of the Saxon and eaxiiest' 
lErankish ISmpeTon, was, nevertheless, rather a 
Latm culturo than a Teutonic; It could scarcely, 
S«>deed, have be^n otherwise in the seat of the Im-> 
perial Court itsdlf ; for that formed the centre» 
point by which not only Germany, but the half of 
Italy, the half Romanic-Lotharmgia» and the al- 
most entbely Romanic Burgundy, were governed 
and tmited ; it formed also the scene of almost all 
the political negocaations of Europe ; and, in short, 
the universal language— *the Latin,««-^as here an in- 
strument of the nearest and the most indispensibie 
necessity. Thesamecbcumstancesluniishuswidian 
easy explanation how it happened that some of the 
Emperors themselves, whose afiSurs must have &e* 
quently occasioned them to be long absent from Ger« 
many, composed 'poesm in the Romanic dialects ;'^I 
jrilude, in particular, to certain prxnces of the hottsa 
of Hohenstau&sD, some of whom however wcie aisp 
ipoets in thar native language« The need of a com^ 
mpni languagis «f bmdness was indedi c^d^sntly felt 
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even wÜhin Genntny itself; where, in addition to 
all the native dialects— at that time still extremely' 
separate-^such as the North Dutch and the Soiitii 
Dutch, the Saxon and the Alemanmc)"i--ibeve exist* 
ed a very considerable popuktion «kose language 
was Sclavonic. With regard to the great improve- 
ment which q^peazs in the German lai^uage dur- 
ing tfe reign of the first Frederick, I imagine this 
was produced, not so much by any immediate exer- 
tion or patronage of that monardt himself, as by 
the general drcumstanees of the time» Germany 
b^an about that period to abound, more than ever, 
in petty princes— sovereigns whose dominions were 
too insignificant to occupy the whole of their atten- 
tion, and who therefore were at full leisure to think 
of procuring for their courts the ornaments of music,- 
poetry, and the arts. These were the real patrons 
of German litanture. It was thus that such as- 
semblages of poets and minstrds were collected 
around the courts of the landgraves of Thurin^, 
and still more of the Austrian Babenbergs. I have 
little doubt that from some one of these poets, resi- 
d^t in Austria» the !Nibelungen<^lied received that 
form in which we now see it. Not only by the 
minuteness of his local knowkdgej but also by his 
partiality for Austrian heroes, axe the country and 
residence of the poet betrayed. He goes out of his 
way to introduce, by a bold anachronism, the Maiw 
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grave Rudiger^ — ^the &voimte hero of the Aiustnans. 
£ven the advantageous manner in whidi Attila is 
depicted, may he accounted for somewhat in the 
same way ; for many traditions concerning his at^ 
chievements have heen at all times preserved among 
the Hungarians ; and as these had such a dose poli-> 
tical connection with Austria, it may be supposed 
^UsaA Attila came to be considered with some d^ee 
of partiality, em mmng the niUives of that coun«- 
try. When the Margrave assures Clmg i ifia fl,^yfaD 
is desirous of espousing a heathen maiden, that 
^' many Christian knights aqd lords have their 
" dwelling in the court of Atilla," he says nothing 
but what is perfectly consistent with historical truth. 
But it is impossible to avoid being a little amused 
with another passage, in which it is said, that in 
Attila's court men lived either according to Chris- 
tian or Pagan customs, as it pleased them ; for that 
the prince knew no rule of favour, but rewarded all 
men according to the valour of their achievements 
an4 the virtue of their lives. So strange is the per- 
versity of fiction ! The warlike and indefatigable 
Charlemagne we have already seen represented as 
an indolent and luxurious sultan ; and now we see 
the conquering and cruel Attila transformed into 
the likeness of a mild, magnanimous, and tolerating 
monarch. 

The last edition of the Nibelimgen-lied may, I 
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tiiink, be placed, with great probability» in tbe rdigii 
of Leopold the Glorioas» the last but cue of the 
prmees <^ the house of Babenberg ; and if we are 
anxious that the authcMr of such a poem should not 
be left without a name» and insist upon connecting 
it with that of some well known gaiius» it is» J 
think» highly probable that the poet was 90 other 
than Henry Von Qfterdingen» who was a native of 
Tfauringia» but had hia readenee in Austria. 

Thia work is not only the most exeeUent of its 
time in respect of language; its internal structure 
b also extremely regular and masterly. It has an 
almost dramatic CQudusion» and is divided into, six 
bocks : these again are subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions, cantos, or rhapsodies» with a view» it is {hto- 
bable» to ond recitation or singing. The poet must 
have adhered with great fidelity to his andent au- 
thorities; fiir it is remarkaUe» tiiat he has kept 
perfectly firee of aU aUufflmis to Ihe Crusades»akhough 
these were the perpetual th^ne and admiration of 
aU the other poets of his age. 

The influence of the Crusades» and of tibose east- 
ern pilgrimsges which were then so prevalent, is, on 
the oontmry, no whore more ecmqueuous than «n 
those very unequal ocmipositions which are classed 
together under the name of the Heldea-buch, 

Of the other classes of chivalrous fictions, iihtit of 
nrbkli Chatl^Eiagne was tbe subject w^e^ at first in^ 
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Sseäy received with great favour among the Germans; 
but in the sequel, Arthur and the Round Table had 
completely the advantage. But were I called upon 
to give a general opinion concerning the merits and 
defects of all the old German chivalrous poems, I 
should have no hesitation in saying, that I consider 
their chief fault to lie in this — ^that they are all too 
much composed in the spirit and tone of the love 
poems — their predecessors. According to my 
judgment, that v^rould deserve to be considered as 
the best chivalrous poem, which, being funded ori- 
ginally on history or tradition, should express so 
much national feeling, and give to its marvellous so 
much of the character of power and greatness as 
might entitle it to be considered as a heroic poem^ 
while, on the other hand, it should preserve in the 
department of feeling, all that beauty, and tender- 
ness, and love, which formed the excellence of the 
sentimental poetry of the Troubadours. Whether 
this height of perfection was in reality ever attain- 
ed by any of those accomplished masters of roman- 
tic poetry, who in subsequent times have appeared 
among the Italians, the English, and the Germans, 
1 shall not take upon me to decide. The poet who 
appears to be most near it is Torquato Tasso. 

There are still extant several German romances!^ 
particularly concerning Tristram, which, in their un- 
broken melody of versification and softness of feel« 
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ing, are entirely similar to the old poetry of Frovencei 
But of all the German poets of that time, by far the 
most accomplished master of his art was Wolkram, 
Von Eschenbach : — ^he has written the hisfanes c£ 
the Round Table in a manner superior to any other 
poet of any country in Europe, and has seized in 
particular^ with the highest sueeess^ the idea of that 
doubly aU^orical method of treating them, to which 
I have above alluded. His hero is at once the type 
of spiritual warfiire, and the ideal of a Templar. In 
his own days the &me of Wolkram was as great in 
Germany, as that of Dante was in Italy ; and, in- 
deed» he bears no small resemblance to that iUustri^ 
ous poet, both in his propensity to allegories, and 
in his love of displaying, with some Httle pedantry,, 
what was in those times a greater rarity than genius 
itself— ^his extensive erudition« In respect of his 
leaning towards an almost oriental fullness of fancy 
in his descriptive parts, he bears perhaps more re- 
semblance to Ariosto than to any other poet. It is 
with old poems as with old pictures and statues ;-^ 
when these are first dug up from some dungeon of 
concealment^ and seen all covered over with the rust 
and filth of i^es, it is not easy to perceive at one 
view the real excellence which they possess« To 
comprehend their true merits, we must wait till they 
are cleaned, and arranged, and inspected at our 
leisure* , 
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Although I have mentioxied that the poetry of 
Wolkram Von Esch^nbach is in fiK>me respect a^kin 
to Dante and Ariosto^ I am yet fiir from admiring 
the custom of thoae who are perpetually tracing re* 
semblances between the poets of diiBPerent countries 
and ages. These resemblances are in general eithes 
insignificant or imaginary, for every true poet is a 
being by himself If we must compare the poems 
of that age to something, let it be, not to the 
poems of other times, but to the other wodos of 
art which w:ere produced i^ their own time, and in 
their own country. They resemble in the sublimity 
of that solitary idea which lies at the bottom. of 
them all, and also in that fiillness of ornament 
which characterises their execution — ^those menu« 
ments of the Gothic architecture which we still sur-- 
vey with a mixed feeling of melancholy, delight, 
and wonder. Perhaps I might carry the parallel a 
litue £surther, and say that the Gothic architecture 
and the chivalrous poetry have both in a great mea- 
sure remained ide^l, and never been brought to -pex* 
fection in execution. It may be, that the grandeur 
of the original conception comes upon us with a 
stronger impulse from this unfinished work than it 
might have done had they been adorned with the 
last exquisite touches of elegance. The terrible 
graces are ever conversant with the undefined. The 
spirit of the middle ages has nowhere so powerfully 
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expressed itself aa in diose monttments of ati archi-' 
tecture whose origin, after all, is unknown to us« t 
gpeek of tibat style of Christian architecture which 
is characterised by its lofty vaults and arches ; itsr 
fnllars, which have the appearance of being formed 
out of bundles of reeds ; its profusion of ornament ; 
its flowers and leave»— ^nd which is in all these re^ 
fleets essentially distinguished from that eldar Chris- 
laan architecture, whose first and best model is to be 
found in the church of St Sophia in Constantinople« 
That it was not invented by the Goths, is now ad- 
mitted on all hands ; for the nation of the Goths 
had passed away long before any existing spedmens 
of it were formed ; and we know that it was not an 
art which took centuries to perfect it. It leapt at 
once to perfection, and its oldest monuments are the 
best. Neither is it in any respect Moorish, or if it 
be so, in a very inconsiderable degree ; for we have 
many true old Moorish buildings, both in Sicily and 
in Spain, and these are all marked by a character 
quite peculiar to themselves. And with regard to the 
specimens of Gothic architecture whi(A are to be 
found in the East, these are all, beyond any doubt, 
of European <H*igin, and exist only in cities sind 
churches which formerly belonged to the Knights of 
the Temple and of St John. The most flourishing 
period of this architecture was in the 12th, 13th, 
and 14fth centuries. Its diief seat was orig^inany 
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in Grermanyj and Gen&an artists constructed, to the 
admiration of all Italy, the great cathedral of Milan. 
Sut it was hy no means confined to Germany and 
the German Netherlands ; it flourished^ on the con- 
trary, with equal success in England^ and in the 
^Northern parts of France, Who was the first in- 
ventor of it is entirely unknown ; I doubt indeed 
very much whether it was ever brought to its per , 
fection by any one great architect ; for in that case 
it is difficult to believe that his name could have 
been utterly forgötteui I am rather of their opi-^ 
nion, who conceive that this System of architecture 
was perfected and difiused over all Europe by ä 
small society of artists who were very closely con- . 
nected with each other. But whoever might be 
the builders, this much is certain, that they were 
not mere heapers together of stones, but had all 
thoughts which they meant to embody in their, 
labours. Let a building be ever so beautifiil, if it 
be destitute of meanings it cannot belong to the 
fine arts. The proper display of purpose, the im* 
mediate expression of feeling, is indeed denied to 
this oldest and most sublime of all the arts; it 
must excite the feelings through the medium of 
thought, but perhaps the feelings which it does ex- 
cite are on that account only so much the more 
powerfid. All architecture is symbolical, but none 
so much so as the Christian architecture of tbte 

VOL, !• Y 
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middle age. The first and tlie greatest of its ob- 
jects is to express the elevation of holy thoughts, 
the loftiness of meditati<Hi set free from earth» and 
proceeding unfettered to the heavens. It is this 
which stamps itself at once on the spirit o( the be- 
holder, however little he may himself he capable of 
analysing his feeKngs, when he gazes on these &r 
stretching columns and airy domes. But this m 
not an ; every part of the structure is as symhc^ical 
as the whole, and of this we can i)erceive many 
traces in all the writings of the times. The altar 
is directed towards the rising of the sun, and the 
three great entrances are meant to express the 
coniux of worshippers from all the regions of the 
earth. Three towers express the Christian mystery 
of the triune Godhead. The choir rises like a temple 
within a temple with redoubled loftiness. The shape 
of the cros» is in common with the Christiair 
churches even of the earlier times. The round 
ardi was adopted in the earlier Christian arehitee-' 
ture, but laid aside on account of the superic» 
gracefulness supposed to result from the crossing of 
fomr archesw The rose is the essential part of all 
the ornament of this architecture ; even the shape 
of the windows, doors, and towers, may be traced 
to it, as well as aH the accompanying decoration of 
flowers and leaves. When we view the whole 
structure, from the crypt to the choir,- it is im- 
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possiUe to resist the idea of earthly death leadii]^ 
paly to the fiilness» the freedom» the fiolemn glories 
of eternity. 

I have said this much merely to point out in 
passing, how widely they err who despise indiscri- 
minatdy the works and the spirit of the middle 
ages« They who do so are in general little ac- 
ipiainted with the works, and altogether incapable 
of comprehending the spirit of a period so remote 
from their own. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the tendency of the 
Germans was chiefly to moral didactic poems, partiiy 
of allegorical, partly of satirical import Of this 
the fable book of Beineke Fucks may be cited as 
an example ; and in truth if we would see a clear 
and precise picture of the course of human affairs 
in those ages, I know not any other book from 
which we may learn so much of all these things as 
from this. The witty author has contrived with 
great adroitness to let us see that the fox, whose 
^lucoess he represents among the animals, is only the 
type of that cunning which was in those days found 
to be the true road to preferment, both among 
knights and burghers. The chivalrous poetry of a 
former age erred in entirely departing from history, 
and becoming a mere dii^lay of imagination ; the 
poets now ran into the opposite extreme, and com^ 
poised regular chronicles in rhyme. Thus, the two 
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dements of trae heroic poetry were given not bx 
conjunction but in detail. The two bust consider-» 
able specimens of our elder poetry are to be found 
in the celebrated romances which were both pub- 
lished, one of them perhaps in a great measure 
composed» by the Emperor Maximilian; the one 
ü( these is in prose, the other in verse. Both of 
these books are valuable on account of the spirit 
with which they are animated ; but the half-all^o- 
rical half-historical mode of composition then in 
fiishion, was, it is probable, extremely un&vourable 
to the noble genius of Maximilian — ^the last of the 
old Germans. 

The spirit of chivalry remained nowhere so long 
in all its active purity as in France and England, 
but the chivalrous poetry of those countries became 
very soon corrupted, and that even before it had 
time to reach any high degree of perfection in its 
devdopement. In France it degenarated into long 
prose romances, which were quite destitute of the 
spirit of the ancient minstrelsy. In England its 
&te was more favourable ; for although it was re- 
duced to compositions of no great extent, these un- 
doubtedly were well qualified to take fast hold of 
the mind, and preserve alive the feelings of chivahy 
in the bosoms of the people. The French, indeed, 
are not without their old songs and ballads, and 
many of them are distinguished by great tendernesi 
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of feeling; but neither in quality nor in quantity 
can they for a moment be compared with the popu- 
lar poetry of the English — ^more particularly of the 
Scots ; they are as much inferior to them as the 
Northern French love-poems of a former age were 
to those of the Provencial Tronbadours. Among 
the original poets of this old French time, Thi* 
bault, Count of Champagne, and King of Navarre, 
appears to be entitled to a high place — ^perhaps to 
the very first. The fictitious histories of Charle- 
magne and the Hound Table were first composed 
in the Friench language, either after Latin authori- 
ties, or from the traditions of the vulgar. But in 
every department of literature which flourished in 
France, England also had her «hare, and, to under- 
stand this with propriety, we must take into our 
consideration what was the political situation of 
France at that period. Provence we must consider 
altogether by itsdf, for not only had it a language 
of its own, but it was also a fee of the empire, be- 
longing to Burgundy, and the flourishing state of 
Provencial poetry commenced from the time when 
Frederick Barbarossa gave its investiture to the 
Count Berengar. The Northern and Eastern pro* 
vinces of France, on the other hand« were under 
the government of England; and in truth the 
^hok chivalry and chivalrous poetry, both of th» 
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French and the EngUfih, may be «aid to have be-^ 
longed of right not to than but to the Normans* 

Of the first {NrogieM of the French lao^age, 
the celebrated Baman de la Bo9e gives» in spite of 
all its fiune» no ve^y advantageous impression. The 
French literature of the 14th century is inde^ ex* 
tremely poor; but firom the romances and what 
<)tlier productions (^ that paiod we have in our 
hands» it appears that the lan^^uage h^ at that 
time a character very inferior in every respect t^ 
the cDtemporary dialects of Spain and Italy. The 
French language never assumed its propa: shape 
till long iifterwarda. Nor was the ease very diS^ 
jfSDt in England» wb^re all the knowledge and 
genius of Chaucer eouU not introduce either uni- 
fimnity into the lai^uage» <Hr nature into the fed« 
ings of his countrymen. It is probable that the 
long wars betweai France and England» during the 
14th and 15th centuries, and the bloody feuds of 
York and X/ancaater» prevented» in a great nieasuie» 
the natural progress both <^ language and poetry in 
the two ooimtries. That much of the literature of 
that age has paished there is every reason to be- 
lieve ; but to judge from what remains» as the riches 
^ the English consisted in ballads/ so that of the 
French consisted in fabliaux and little tales or 
PQv^ ; tlwse were in a great measure the fountÄbw 
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from which BoGcacio drew his fictions, and indeed 
they wanted only a style like his to procure for 
them that honour which is due to the rich imagina- 
tion of their inventors. 

But even in this early age of French literature, 
it is easy to perceive a strong tendency to the same 
species of writing which is the most peculiar and 
original, and which has since become the richest of 
all its possessions. I mean those historical me« 
moirs of particular men or times, in which there is 
4iqplayed, ynth so much liveliness, the spirit of so- 
cial observation, and which in their portraitures of 
manners, and their minuteness of finishing, bear a 
considerable resemblance to romance writing. The 
first of these compositions (which form the most 
valuable part of French literature) is the work of 
the faithful servant and friend of St Lfouis, the 
Sieur de Joinville. 

The literature of Spain possesses a high ad^ 
vantage over that of most other nations, in its his^ 
torical heroic romance of the Cid. This is exactly 
that species of poetry which exerts the nearest and 
the most powerful influence over the national feel- 
ings and character of a people. A single work, such 
as the Cid, is of more real value to a nation than a 
whole Ubrary of books, however abounding in wit 
or intellect, which are destitute of the spirit of na- 
tionality. Although in the shape in which it now 
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Appears the work was probably prodüted about tbd 
11th century» yet the whole body of its inventions 
belongs to the older period antecedent to the Cru- 
sades. There is here no trace of that oriental 
taste for the wonderful and the fabulous which af- 
terwards became so predominant It breathes the 
pure, true-hearted, noble old CastiUan spirit, and is 
in fiict the true history of the • Cid, first aitanged 
and extended into a poetical form, very shortly, it 
is probable, after the age of that hero himself. I 
have already taken notice that the heroic poetry 
and mythology of almost all nations is in its es-» 
sence tragical and elegiac But there is another 
less serious view of the heroic life, which Was often 
represented even by the ancients themselves. Her-« 
cules and his bodily strength, and his eating, are 
drawn in the true colours of comedy, and the wan-» 
dering adventures and lying stories o£ Ulysses, have 
been the original of all amusing romances. B\iU in 
truth, specimens of this sort of representation are 
to be found in the histories of almost all great he^ 
roes. However powerfully history may represent the 
hero's superiority in magnanimity, in bravery, and 
in corporeal strength, it effects its purpose by de-^ 
picting him not among the poetical obscurities of 
a world of wonders, but surrounded by the realities 
of life ; and it is then that we receive the strongest 
impression of his power, when we see it exerted 
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in opposition, not to imaginary evils of whioh we have 
Jittle conception, but to the everyrday difficulties 
and troubles of the world, to which we ourselves 
feel that ordinary men^e incapable of offering any 
resistance. We have many instances of this comic 
sort of writing in the Spanish Cid ; for example, 
there is the description of his ratiier unfair methodi 
<^ raising money to support his war against the 
Moors, by borrowing from a Jewish usurer and leav« 
jing a diest of old stones and lumber as his pledge ; 
and the account of the insult ofi^ed to his dead 
body by another of that race, and the terror into 
which he was thrown by the Cid starting up on his 
bia*,. and drawing his sword a span's length out of 
the scabbard» These axe touches of popular hu« 
xnour by no means out of place in a romance founded 
on popular traditions. But there is a spirit of more 
delicate irony in those sorrowful lamentatkns with 
which Domia Ximena ^s made to address the King 
an account of the protracted absence of her bus*- 
bandi as weU aa in the reply of the Monarch. The 
romances translated into our language by Herd^ 
are much later in date, but still .preserve in great 
purity the character of the ancient fictions. They 
abound also in a very peculiar simplicity of expres-* 
sion and feeling, which are not so perceptible in 
the somewhat careless translation of our great critic. 
V The Spaniards are as rich in ballads as the Eng- 
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lifih and Sooteh ; but theirs are possessed of certaiif 
peculiar excellencies to which the others have no 
pretension. They are not only popular ballads; 
intelligible and clear to the vulgar, they are also 
true national and heroic poems, which may be read 
with the highest admiration by the most refined 
critics. Popular ballads are in general a sort of 
lamentaticms over an antiquity of greatness more 
favourable for the poet. But it is always to be re- ' 
gretted when that poetry, whose business it is to 
keep alive the national feelings of a whole people, 
assumes a form which adapts it only for the vulgär. 
Such poetry has, moreover, this disadvantage, that 
it is its inevitable fate to become every day more 
unintelligible even to those for whose use it is form« 
ed. In general, however, poems of this sort are to 
be found in the greatest abundance among nations 
possessed of truly poetical feelings, whose Jegends, 
traditions, and national recollections, have been in- 
terrupted or mutilated by long protracted civil war*, 
or by some universal revolution and concussion of 
opinions. 
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